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INTRODUCTION 


A WHIMSICAL student of litenture, >»ith somt time at 
hib disposil and a littk in^Liiuit), might dn« up a very 
cunous and a by.no means valuchbs collection of < iitinl csti 
mates of the greater nritcib by putting to^tthei, and rigidlv 
limiting hu matenils to, the provisos admissions and ciuali- 
iications v^hich liavc been nude by then adminis and their 
decners respectively Except s(hen thesi qualificitions are 
made, as they sometimes for rhctoncal effect, they usually 
contain the most genuine and unadulterated expressions of the 
cntir'b real mind, liein^ ib it aeie ivnin^ and pressed from him 
by the Mmple force of truth, by i consciousness that he his 
exceeded in one stay or mother, and miisi in ike amends 
Tliey are like that **dcKtor mne (as it ii td finiiliiily to Ik 
called in the old days of evceedinj;ly compile ate d and not 
always legitimate fabrication oi port) whirh vi is foimcrly kept 
for foe purpose of fortify ina, puniyinjr, and di{;,nifying the 
mixture of baser vintage^ and iiign dicnts, and like the said 
doctot wine they would be a veiy igieeable {losstssion, if they 
could be obtained pure by themselves 

In few rases would such a separation and presentation of 
the reserves and admissions of admneis and decners rs{>c( 
tively be more interesting than in the ease of Riehordson^ 
Sxcqpt his early female devotees in England, and his somc^ 
what uncntiral male adorers later, especially in Iranci^ 
he has had few thick and thin dcfci}ders, and hi has 
acaicely had any thick and thin advcrsancs T ven hu 
Nsd good*natured toi mentor. Fielding, paid him an implied 



Xil INTIIODUCTION 

compbment in|the nature of the torment he administered, 
and deii\c.d from him something more than die mere form 
of his pirod) Since his oan day there have been many 
i^ho haie been unable, and some mho have more or less 
frankly confessed that they si ere unable, to read him, fee who 
have actually read him have foiled to find subjects for admira 
tion, though they might also find some for condemnation 
or ridicule just as 1 ad> Mar) while very truly saying that 
he knew nothinj; about the speech or the manners of the 
persons of quihty he undertook to leiircsent, confessed that 
she htrsill cned her e>es out over Chnssa, so even his most 
recent tntics while rondimnin:; his “vulipr moralit) * and hts 
enoimous length have reeoi,iiised the extraoidinir) subtlety 
of his anihsis, and the propriety (in relation to the whole) of 
the very puts of his books whi^h m themselves ore o^xn 
to most eiiticism 

It will follow from what his been said tliat Richardson 
IS a temptiii,r md almost a lei^mmite subject for cnticism 
by mtitliLSis and it is to be regretted that Macau1a>, the 
gteat mastei of that sort of criticism, and a strong Richard 
soman in his wa) never regularly set himself to this exeicisc 
Riehirdsun is \ novelist tif whom one of his stoutest 
defenders to the univeisal knowleelge illowcd thit if >cm 
read him for the stor) )OU would hang yourself and 
) l he IS one in whose work, at least in C/a/i\sa, every ear 
eumatance, even the smallest, is minutel) adjusted to the 
st)ry itself He is an inxious and neivous moralist whose 
morals have licen aecused, not without truth, of being at 
this time vulgir and at that dant,erous1y inflaming He is 
*a painte^ of minutest detail, whose strokes aie nevertheless 
tVeen not so much from the life- they are indeed sometimes 
not taken from the hfe at all—as from a sort of imaginative 
n constitution of human motives and actions He is a 
.Sigitimentalist palpitating with feebng, and constantly meddling 
vhth what his own ume colled**the tender passion,*’ who 
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nevertfaelebs lails altogcthei in dtpKting loniantic i/Ttciion, 
who seems almost to ha\e midc uj) his Inind that suth 
odlction does nut, and quite to hue made up his tiiind thii 
it should nut I ust L\en liis style luis liecn the suh|<.c t of 
ineconcilablt judgments, some <eeing in it no iiieiil at ill, 
while olhets ha^e le^irded it as almost pietcrnaturdly litted 
to Its subject, the hi^^hist praise thit st>lc c ni < 1 urn 

The lift of Rich iidson has m s cr b( eii ehlxii itely told since 
Mrs Burbauld g,ue it (Mith hu^e but pirtnl selfctions Irom 
his correspoiKk nce) in six \olumes i hundrid >cus 
btuks of unpublished letters still txist, foi the mm yis 
always wntin^ but the enormous loijuaeit} whieh h is d luiited 
lattu day reidus etcii of his ])ubhshed woil eeiiis to ha\i 
daunted the raiei but moie desjierite \ tloui oJ wiitei^ ilso 
In fact, howevti, Uiere wiie m\t to no events in Kic h irdson s 
lite and almost evtiything tint <s noteworthx in it mi^ be 
found in Scott s Trelvtory Meinoii and in Mi \u tin 
Dobson s sketih, Ku hatdson at Home in the sec ond senes 
of his 2 L HtHf\ llu luthot of Sir 

Lhatk\ Gfanduiu w is I jin in Deibsshirt in the yen i6Sg, 
the son of a laiily well to do lemei, who e wile hid ome 
pietcnsions to «^cntihty He w is ediic tied, 1 n some tune 
at any rate, it C liarteihouse, but the most iin]ioituit pirt 
of his education seems to hi\e lieeti the curious piietiet of 
wnting losclittus for the ^iils of his arquuntaiirc Ihis 
occupation, which would hisc led to di istruus usuits in the 
case of i Rousseau or a Rcstif de la Lretonne, does not sc t m 
to ha\e had any bad eifect on Ric h irdson s res[)eel ible J>ntish 
morals But it is c ommonly and not improb ibly eiedited with 
basing supplied to him that snigul ir knowlcd^ oi wcmien m 
ways which he afterwards showed and peihaps itlfliy hiwe 
albo commumcated to him something of tin w int of m inhm « 
which accompanied this expertness in g\i^olOe,v Hctseems 

to have chosen the trade of prmter, by which he af erwords 
secured an easy competence, of his own lecord, and was* 



apprenticed to a london puctitioncr of tbc. craft, notmed 
Wildt, m 1 706 Here he did, as his sonoub biographtM 
h i\L not failed to note, c\cr>thing that an mdustiious appreQ 
ticc ought to do He served his tune, he worked as a 
journe>niau for about as much longer, and he tnamed hia 
master d iUghtcr (a damsel with the curious Christian name 
of AUin^ton), setting up for himself in the >cir 1719, at 
Salibbuiy C ourt licet btrctt, a Inch has since m&cd itself to 
the dignit) of Sili&bury Squire 

Here, ioi tacnly >caib lit built up a considtnblt businesa, 
th( pnntiiigof the loumils of tht House ol Commons being 
his most impoitaiit biUi^lt tiinsictioii ind iliout ten >ean 
altei hib stilt in business ht indulged hmistlf in a ** trades 
minS liox, as the* disdainlul phrast of the time hid it, at 
North I nd 1 ulliam 1 his ibodt, thi n called SUb) House, 
his simt 1x.tn \tr> gcncnll} knoan under the iiimt ot Iht 
Ciiin^t as thi, home and studio of bii Lda iid Burnt Jonts 
And IS It aould ipptu that Kithardson to the di> of his 
dtith fully obsursed the mixim of his i^t and ton 
dition, ** K.u,p youi shop, and your shop a ill keep you, as 
he li\td at North 1 nd fiom 1730 to 1754 (thit is to say, from 
ten ytus before tlit ipptarant& of Pamela to some months 
alter the omplttion of Sir Lh^ft 1 Crandism)^ it is onctically 
certiin that the «ime wills and perilips e\tn the simc tiees 
that saa thi composition oi Joit am the Eutn and Jfte 
huar RiSf^ also saa that of Clause 1 

Although Kiiliardson a is alaays anting letters, and did 
not disdain such adjuncts of his business is the compilation 
of indices and advertisements, it docs not appear that he 
independently aspired to that particular “som^mg m the 
p|inting*1lne ’ (as a Cambndgcshirc yokel mice ingeniously de* 
iteed It), the tiodc of authorship His lettu anting fcK.ultte8| 
howoscr, were a ell knoan, and two noted booksidlers, Rivuag 
ton ftiid Osborne^ atio were his persomd fnends and probably 
M business oonnectiono, suggested that he should compose 
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A floti of /!f/^*politt letter wnttr to supply ooleamed and 
iguoant folk with modelb Kicliaidson, who/was nothing if 
not moittl in intuition, and who was most unLntuitioin11> a 
petMUi of genius began this, and it turned to Pamela^ which 
appeared in the early wintu of 1740, and went thiough four 
editions between November and May, in extraordinary popu 
lanty for the time It was pnistd as much as read, md as 
the original foim stojiped at Pamela’s inaiiiage, it recuved the 
traditloiial honour oi spurious continuitions, whieh luduted 
Richxrdson to wnte one oi his own, completing the book as 
It now stands 

How It \erv hlKni 1 > lecuved a iipcxtu hoiiout still, that 
oi su\ing as the stimulint to Jostph Andtuti^ tt first a mtio 
inrod}, then somethin., infinilcl) better, most p ople know, 
and few puhips an ignorint that Kuhaidsox did not e\actl> 
ac^ up to the print iples of the \ittue of which he tilked so 
much on the oceision Diydtns fiinous couplet wis not 
hen. justified, foi li Riehiidson wa 'Mhc injured’ he never 
forgave, and I iclditi., who h id * done the wroii^, ’ not only in 
all probabilit) mver thought much moie of it, but nude the 
hindsomest imeiids h> a liliciil cuhi^) of Clarts\a m his 
Jacobitd^ journal But Richardson was too thorou^^hly fcmi 
nine to for^jivc, exct pt, like Princess Rowena, * as a Christian 

lAen liclore Pamdi kiehardson had rtpliced the suip 
tunent serving muds of his early years by a little circle of 
ladtes, and a few men, who worshipped him, wrote him Ictteis 
heard him read his novels, and exjxistulated or wqH when 
the course of those novels was not to then taste It is a 
piquant fiict that of this etnaJe, Sarah J lelding, Huiry’s sister, 
and berseli a novelist^ was a faithful member, and that it* 
included the Miss Colliers, daughters of Arthur ( ofliei tliq 
idealist, one of whom, Margaret, accnmimnied the author o£ 
J&ntA on his last voyage to Lisbon^ It also included 
Miss Mulso (afterwards famous as Mrs ChaponcX Astroea 
and Minerva, the beautifully named daughters of Aaron 
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.'ll] incfTcctual bard, but a good and sensible man, with divers 
others. The iliost famous of these is Uidy Bradshaigh of 
Hiiigh Mall in 1 Lancashire, who opened her correspondence 
with Kichard.son as an Jnwnfiuv, and would nut for a long 
time take the mask oil*. 

Tt was probably his growing <ac({uaii]Lance with ladies that 
proni[)ted Richardson to imj) his wings for a higher as well 
as a longer tliglu in Clarisstit which for sonic reason best 
known to themselves people will persist in c.aliiiig C/tirma 
Ifar/mve. This niipearod in 1748, .and at once incrc.a.sed 
Richardson’s popularity in Ungiand, and made him far more 
jir^pular in J^'rance than he was at home. A somewiiat shorter 
time elapsed before his third and last book, that from whicli 
the prebeiil volume is e.vtracted, made its .ap]>earana: in 
* 753 "54- Slmrtly afteiwarcls Richardson moved from North 
End to Parsoirs C'lreeii, but he always reUiined his house in 
Salishiiry C'ourt, and died there in 1761, of apoplexy. His 
hcaltli had never l>ccn good, and he complains that he had 
aggnavated ]ii.s weakness hy excessive applicnlion both to his 
regular iiusiness and his literary employments; but a man 
who rcachc.s the age of sevcnty>two, without, so far as is known, 
any serious or disabling ailment, need liardly complain. He 
wjis buried in St. Bride’s, l*'leet Street. 'I'lie only other 
biogniphieal details which need be given are that his fust 
w'ife having died in 1731, he married a second, the sister of 
a bookseller; that he had large fainiliits by both, and though 
inosi of his children died early, wa.s survived by four daughters; 
that lie l}ec.ame master of the Stationers’ Company in 1754, 
and King’s printer in 1760. 

It lias been said that from the very first Richardson had 
jio rcasdn to complain of his popularity at home; and abroad 
AO English writer, with the exceptions of Scott aud Byron, 
has ever attained^ in his own lifetime anything at all ap¬ 
proaching his fame. In the advertisement prefixed to the 
fourth edition of Sfr Charles Grandison^ published a few 
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months after its author's death, we are informod how 
“Didderot (.w), one of the present most celebrated I'Vench 
authors,” hjis praised Richardson as a master of the art of 
painting the jiassions, and how “ the Ainious Rousseau of 
(jcncva, writing to Monsieur d'Alembert,” declared that there 
never was anything like the novels. “ Didderot,” moreover, 
wa.s, though the advertisement writer knew it not, on the 
point of giving a still more (laming tesliinonial to Richardson 
in the sha])e of a formal whii'h was [niblishcd in Siiard's 
Journal Htranger^ and may he found in the fifth volume of 
Assezat’s edition of Diden^t’s works. It is im[)Ossib]e for 
enthusiastic and almost ditliyrainbic criticism tri go higher. 
Not only hits the lllngli^h novelist put into ac'lion everything 
that Montaigne, (Miarron, La Rfx'hefouenuld, and Nicole havt; 
put into maxims, but he has made the whole of this df^ad 
monility alive. Diderot, in reading him, has caught himself 
cr)’ing out, like children at their first play, “Oh, don’t listen 
to iiim! don’t go lliere, or you are lost." lie lias felt at the 
end of tlu: reading like a man at the end of it (Kiy's benevo¬ 
lence. Richardsim is no mere romancer of unfamiliar iuJveii- 
ture.s, he is a pcrfeei realist (not, of course, that Didi-iot u.scs 
this vvorrl). lie h.as made Diderot iiKlitfcrent to his duties, 
to faaiily affairs, to eviTything but Claris t and Sir Chaflfs, 
Diderot would sell all his other possessions to help n friend 
or educate his children, hut not Ricli.'irdson’s books. 'I hcy 
shall stay on the .saim: shelf with .Moses, Homer, Sophocles, 
and doubtlass Nii'odenius and I’olyjihenuis also. 'I'lie more 
beautiful one’s soul, the more exquisite and the purer one’s 
taste, the more one loves naliire, the more one knows triitii, 
the higher does one rate Richardson. 'I'he comp|gjnt of 
lengthiness enrages Diderot; the profusion of detail can only* 
be disgusting to a frividous and satiated person. Hut all ho * 
can say in fifteen large p.'^;es of rapture i.^ not enough." If 
some soul more “.sensible” than his reads the line.s h(^ 

^iip ■ * 

begs it to blot them, for the genius ot Richardson has .stifled * 
vou 1. & 
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his own. Thp novelist’s i>hantoins keep wandering in his 
imagination; ^^licn he would write: lie hears the complaints 
of Clciiientina; the sliadc of Clarissa appears to him; Grandi-. 
son w'alks in state before him; I^jvclace troubles him so 
that the pen drops from his fingers. ^Vhlie he is conversing 
with the gentler shades, l^mily, Charlotte, Paineb, his dear 
Miss Howe, the years which sliould be years of work, the hours 
in which to harve.st laurels pass by, and he approaches the 
termination of his own career without doing anything to give 
him also a title to the attention of posterity. 

rtf/'/t) t/tft ^ap/iclk hnu'r. If this is the tone which novelists 
think that their critics should take, 1 do not in the least 
wonder that few express cordial satisfaction at most critical 
remarks. But though Diderot is amiably conspicuous for the 
warmth of his praises when he does prai.se, it is fair to .say 
that the general lone of Krenchmen, and for tlu: matter of 
that of Germans and others as well, was little ilifTerent. It 
is scarcely a generation, if so iniirli, since admiration for 
Kichard.son was :tlino.st up to the same height in France; 
and while I was writing this essay I learnt the curiou.s fact 
that within the last few months a considerable |iarccl (amount¬ 
ing to .some scores) of the e:irly editions of the novels liad 
been .sent over from I'aris for sale in J/mdon. 'J’he very 
copy of Grandison wliich 1 have used in the preparation of 
this volume was one of these, and as it (kites from i ^62 it 
may not imjirobaljly h:ive been one of those which Diderot’s 
readers procuied in answer to his fervent api>eal to them to 
study the originals, and not lie content with tiie then abridged 
translation by the Abbd IVi'^vosl, the author of Mamn 
LcscauJ^ • 

• We Were not (juile .so lyrical in England, but we did not 

* stint Kicliardson of our cold insular praise. Perhaps we do 
not nowadays attach quite so much importance as did the 

. author of the advcrtisenieiU above quoted to the testimony 

” of the Right Honourable Ixird l^yttletun to Sir Charles 
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Grandison, that }ic is a " pattern of every private virtue, and 
equal to any public duty ;” and we may not Sigrei; with Mr. 
Warton that the madness of Clementina is more interesting 
than the madness of l^ar. liut “ Mr. Johnson, author of 
the Namfikr” (to whicli periodical, by the way, Kichartlspn con¬ 
tributed his solitary published exercist.: in literature outside of 
the three novels), still obtains at least some of his authority; 
and Mr. Johnson, author of the thouglit Clamm 

the first book in the wcjrld for knowledge of the himinn heart. 
Mr. J'opc had [iraiscd PamcUi: he did not, live to see the 
others. Fielding,' a gcnennis rival and a very compt'lent 
critic, thought that “few writers had shown such sinijiiiciiy, 
such deep penetration into nature, such power to rai.se and 
alarm the passions.” These (for Swift's faculties, though not 
his life, had gone before Pamda ajipcared) were tht* throe 
grcnlesl of Ki<'liardson\s contemporaries in ]i!ngli.sh lilerature, 
and there is no need to go liclow' them. As for the general 
public it has been said how they bought ramtia. They sinqily 
devoured ChirissHy an<l of .SYr Charles (Jrandhon itself they 
consumed, besides Irisli-printed a>pics (as to which there is 
a warm and pathetic conqilaint against I'aulkner, the arch- 
buccanccr and claret'drinker, affixed by Richardson to the 
book), three large i:ditiona lK:forc the author dii-d.' 

It is a conscriueiice almost inevitable, and therefoio almost 
invariable, of such immediate popularity that it falls off some¬ 
what later; and it w'ould be idle to pretend that Richardson is 
an c.KCeptiun. The rise of Romanticism and the decay of 
Sensibility both worked against him about a generation after 
his death. The critics of the beginning of this century, though 
respectful, are not enthusiastic, and sometimes might, j^lmost 
\be called unfavourable. Every one knows Coleridge’s severe | 

* Tlic/urprff howevur, was not universal; see the inicresting jiassiige 
in the Diary af Msulaiue d’Arblay, where the Duchess of J'ortland, Wwkiiig 
bock on the first appearance of the Ixmks, complains of the “ heavy dc- • 
pression ” that she and others found in Kichardwn. 
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coiitmst between the dose hot atmosphere of Richardson and 
the breezy frcsAiiess of l^'idding ; but the context of this judg¬ 
ment, in whidi n i)ositivcly de]>niving influence is charged 
against Pameln and Chirhsa^ tliuugh not against Grandison^ 
is less, frequently quoted. Scott, though generally eulogi.stic, 
is somewhat reserved, and his criticism, while acknowledging 
Richardson’s .sense, truth, and genius,” has an odd air of 
hiiing constantly on the ]ioint of dn>])ping into disapproval 
or satire, and then suddenly ])ulling itself up with “ lliis will 
ne\'er do. Such a respectalde man.” Ilazlitt has a i>agc 
of the finest and K:asf f'omnionjdnce criticism ever WTilten in, 
I'.nglish on the general character of Richardson’s genius and 
on his “ mattcr-or-fact imagination,” but he then goes off into 
fresh cxemplificniions of the various array of antinomies, the 

]jerpetun1 but-” which li:is l)een noted as distinguishing 

most of Ila/.Iitt’s critical opinions. And his adniiralion of 
the “regality,” the “ina.L![nifioence,” the “nol)iIity ” of I/)vc- 
lactr must, I fear, be handed over as a prey to those who say 
ihnl Hnzliit with all his genius did not understand what a 
gentleman was. Admiration for Lovelace “s])eaks” a man 
nither fatally. 'I'o continue the gcJiealogy, 'I’hackeray has 
said very little of Richardson, and has allowed him nr> place 
as an hijpgiish humourist. In our own clay Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has not merely edited him but devoted to him the attention 
of his great knowledge of the eighteenth century, and his 
l).'ilanecd appreciation, while we h.ive siiu*e had interesting 
essays from younger criti('.s, e.spi;cially those of Mr. I’raill 
and Mr.s. l.ang, the first characterised by its author’s usual 
union of force and finesse^ while the second is not only ex¬ 
cellent, in itself but invaluable, as giving a lady's opinion of 
* the “ kidies’ novelist ” of other days. 

1 f it i)e demanded that the present editor should give his 
owif critical opinion of this curious and almost uniciue writer 
dll a few words, it may best be stated as follows. We may 
be [iroud of Richardson, and justly proud, for the very reason 
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that he ranks among the extremely few writers (they may he 
couiiletl on the fnigcrs of one hand almost, dl-rtainly of two) 
who have achieved the extraordinary honour of popiilarily, 
both immediate and lasting, in countries other than their own. 
Wc should not without him midersland even so full]^ as we 
do (and that is not anywhere near to abnolute fulne.s.s) the 
century which immediately jireceded our own, and which hy 
the mere (ttcl of that immediate iirecedence is stranger to us 
than renais-sance or mediioval, perhaps even than thtssical limes. 
Wc owe him much wonderful, if .slightly artificial ■ slightly 
lamplit and lamj)-s’melling- analysis and desrription of motive 
and conduct, some altogether admirable .scenes, a few [>er- 
fei:tly drawn if nut ({uite vivified ehnraeters, a wonderful pro- 
fusirm of outward detail, an exhibition of tlie art of evolving 
story .ind personage from the inner e{«nseiou.sness, to whicii 
there is hardly a ])arallel in iioint of minute finish. 1 ie ranks 
with IHekeiis and llal/ne and Ceurge Kliot among tliose ^^ho, 
by a strange combination of iinaginnlive feitiiity and hard 
labour, have spun whole imiver.'>c.s <iul (if themselves, though 
he ennnul {ireteiid to rank with Dickens and Ikil/iu' in th(' 
d:emoni(' faculty with which ihesi- have conimiuiieated a 
semblance, even where they have tailed ti) give the lealily, 
of .U'lual e.xislence.. Dul he does not rank with llinse wiio, 


like VielJing in his own day, and 'I'iiaekeiay in ours, in the 
highe.st degree, like his olh':r contemporaries of the great 
(juartette, Sterne and Siuollett, in a somewhat lower, have 
added actual frieiid.s, actual people that we know and live 
with as we read of them, to the fictitious jiopuialion of the 


world of siiirils. Even 1‘ainela, even Anna liowe, even 
Charlotte (Irandisun is not quite flesh and blood to-dyy; few' 
others of his women, none, I think, of his men, are Hesh and* 


blood at all. 


To pa.ss from critical opinions to the books themselves, 
it must be observed to Richardson’s credit, that tiiougii tla* 
defects which may be-urged against them are more or less 
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uniform, their merits are remarkably different. Of late years 
there has beeii .something of a dead set against Pamela^ of 
which the second jxirt is sometimes quoted as the extreme 
instance of its author's dulness and prolixity, while'even the 
first is chained with a not wholly wholesome morality. It is 
certain that the troubles of “Mrs. B.,” with that singular 
“trial at bar" in which she indulges, are drawn at great 
length; and it is also not deniable that Pamela in her ante¬ 
nuptial adventures exhibits much more of a keen and 
business-like eye to the necessity of “ holding the sweetmeat 
high,” as the I'rench say—of not letting what she has to 
sell go to the purchaser’s hands without good and Jawful 
consideration satisfactorily paid—than of maidenly reserve 
or of sheer ]Xission. But 1 have always thought that, not to 
mention the indefinable freshness which always belongs to 
the first book in which an author shows his genius, Pamela 
displays, if not equal craftsmanship with the later works, quite as 
much knowledge of the human heart in general as that which 
is so much boasted in them, and a much more direct and 
unquestionable knowledge of the jiarticular subject. It must 
never be forgotten that of the upper and middle rlasse.S' 
whom he handled later, Richardson knew nothing, save by 
the chugnel of his late and complimentary friendshi[)s with 
a few ladies and gentlemen. Pamela was of the very type 
and condition which he knew, in which he had himself been 
brought up, in which he had lived for fifty years. She had 
had live models and ancestresses in the very girls for whom 
he had as a boy written love-letters; she was of no very 
different rank or manners from those of his own wife. He 
knew^ijer not merely by the intuition of genius, but by two- 
* thirds of a lifetime of association and experience. Mdreover, 

' the business-like view of morality here taken was the view 
of the whole English middle class, if not of the whole' 
JEnglish nation in his time. We find it in Defoe, we find it 
in the sermons, wc find it in the essays of the day. Vet 
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iigaiii Famla (which, 1 have no doubt, tliough the point has 
been much disputed, owed its existence ixirtly to 3klariv:iu\'s 
Marianne) is, at least to me, a distinctly amusing book. 
The people who Vant to be harrowed may dislike and 
despise it, as much as the people who want, if I may coin 
a word, to be “ heroicked;but the eternal romantic motive 
—the chase, the iiucst*~is represented in a very livi'ly 
manner; its incidents and vicissitudes are not related (grant¬ 
ing Richardson's method at all) too longwindedly; and if at 
the close both hunter and hiinteii win, why, only those who 
demand the interest of the bull-fight or the gladiatorial show 
in a novel have any excuse for grumbling. 

It would, however, be the merest crilitkil freak t<j deny 
that Clarissa deserves the position which it has generally 
held as Richardson’s masteqjieee. We may or may not share 
the admiration of the heroine as a feminine type which w.as 
common in the last century, and which seems likely to 
endure, as at least a pious opinion, into the next. It was 
admitted even then that thiire is a ciTtain w.uit of frankness 
and honest candour about her. Her very purity, desjieratcly 
as she defends it, and unsullied as it remains, according to 
the verdict of the higher court of honour, lacks the fearless 
majesty of the most exalted tyjies of that virtue. ^ has not 
the “sunclad power” that inspires the glorious allegories of 
St. Catharine on the Wheel, of St. Margaret and the Dragon, 
of Una in the Forest. Claris-sa's symbol is rather the 
relation of the bird and the snake; her note the timidity 
which hankers and lingers even while it shrinks. I'hc 
suggestion that she might liave terminated her troubles 
and her dangers at any minute, by a visit to the nearest * 
magistrate, has been thought brutal, but it comes from Sii* 
Walter Scott. • 

So too it is impossible to share thc^ attitude of jnind 
which used to, and still sometimes docs, regard 
lace as the very beau-ideal of a wicked but brilliant* 
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gentlemln. Moral and other detestation of his actual 
conduct need 'not have anything to do witJi a disgusted 
contempt for him. Remarkable a.s it may seem that any 
particular value should be attached tb the gaining by 
force or fraud of a conquest where the whole glory of the 
conqueror, if not his whole satisfaction, depends on his con¬ 
quering the will and inclination of his adversary, it is not 
deniable that iCnglish gentlemen from about 1660 to about 
1800 did plume themselves on these very sorry victories. 
And tlie delineation of so prominent, if also so despicable 
an historic type, is well within the novelist’s province. Rut 
it is impossible to take lx>velace for such a fine gentleman as 
Richardson, and ns some of Richardson’s chief adorers thought 
him. He is not indeed such a savage as young Mr. Pickle, 
his chief com))anion in this amiable ]iart; and the artistic 
sense which made Richanlsoti refuse ns sternly to let him off 
his penalty as to let (Clarissa off the uttermost farthing of 
her atonement, has invested him with the half-stupid, half-real 
attraction of the “ bad end.’' Rut, I repeat, he is not really 
a fine gentleman at all, thougli he is what many generations 
of the Jiritish snob liave taken for one. He has shaiymess 
and insolence to do duty for wit, jirodigality to masquemde 
as generosity, courage enough of a kind, a fair show of 
ability and energy, a perfect selfishness, and a firm delcr- 
minalion to have his own way. Rut lie is the slave of con¬ 
vention even in his vices, where surely, if anywhere, a man 
might allow himself to be original; he has absolutely no 
“ great *’ quality except courage ; his friend Relford, if he had 
any .spirit, would have kicked him for his impertinence to 
himself^ and the most ai>propriate instrument for his punish- 
*ment would have been, not Colonel .Morden’s rapier, but the 
Vudgcl in the liands of thR;c or four stout footmen, used 
till the gallant was a di.sfigurcd cripple. Rut of the great¬ 
ness of the book as distinguished from that of its hero, tliere 
'is no question, and nothing but its merciless length (it is 
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the longest of ilie three, and cr)ntains, I should thinli, some¬ 
thing like a million words) can prevent it from Ix'-iug read 
and re-read. On its scheme, of which more preseiiily, in 
relation to an actual subject, and with its author's ideas and 
powers, it is difticiilt to see Iiow it could have been impn)ved, 
while the scheme itself would infallibly have wrecked and 
sunk beyond redemption or recovery any iirtitious craft tlint 
liad not genius on board to buoy at once and guide it. 

Str Charles UramiisoH stands by general consent midway 
between Pamela and Clarissa. Hut some critics, including 
Scott and Mrs. f.aug, put it below both: ami there may |>er- 
haps be a few wlio, allowing it less central and urchitecl>>riic 
genius than Clarissa, would give it the prefereiiee even over 
that bcx)k in respect of variety of interest, pleasantness of 
atmosphere, and profusion of incideni and character. 'I'lie 
hero indeed has had very little (]uarter from anybody since 
his own day, and he was very far from univers;illy popular in 
that In the endeavour to make a perfect contrast to Love¬ 
lace, Kidiardson, carrying with him something like the same 
mistaken notions of the essence of a gentleman whidi he siiowed 
in his kid hero, e\|>erienced in the change the well known 
additional dilliculties which llal/ac', while pleading that he 
had himself overcome thi;m, acknrjw'ledgcd to exist in the 
portraiture of a s|>ecial good character. And he aggravated 
the.se still further by the attempt to crcialc a iierfectly faultless 
monster—he was actually templed to call the b(»ok The O'lnul 
Man —to allow him no redeeming vic;e, to re|iri.;sent his very 
enemies as converted by a kind of magic into blind wor¬ 
shippers, when Sir CMuirles addresses to them a long-winded 
letter, or speaks to them a condescending word, '^'he con¬ 
sequence naturally is tliat posterity almost unanimously* 
and contemporaries to some extent, have agreed not to adore 
Sir Charles’s virtues, and to imj>ute to him not a few very 


derided faults. Attention has recently been drawn by Mj:. 
-kaleigh to his eavesdropping arrangenienls in the interview 
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with Cltimcntina; and a severe moralist might say that the 
insufierable spiritual pride and condescension which mark 
his whole behaviour are, on Christian principles at any rate, 
quite as sinful as the violence of Sir Hargrave I’ollexfcn, or 
the treacherous inimoiulity of the Mercedas, the Bagenhalls, 
and the (^revillcs. 

Another charge which has been brought against the book 
turns on the enormous proix>rtions given to the episode, or 
underplot, or development, or whatever it may be called, of 
which the Lady Clementina is the heroine. Contemporaries, 
it is true, liked this Italian ^mrt, and it is so intimately con¬ 
nected with Richardson’s very scheme of writing that a few 
words may fitly be said on that matter before we go further. 

Diderot, in his unt'oropromising defence of our novelist, 
** makes no more bones,” if I maybe pardoned such a-ver¬ 
nacular expression, of the charge of length than of any other 
accusation. And he takes the characteristically bold line of 
saying, “ When you have an interesting nfiiiir of any kmd on 
hand yourself, do you not expend infinite time and talk on 
it ? why should not Richardson do so ? ” 1 do not remember 
that Richardson himself in his not unfreipicnt references to 
the subject ever took such an audacious line as this, but 1 
do think that he went upon •one not «dissimilar. In the very 
first volume of Grandmm^ for instance, the dinner-party at 
I/ady Betty Williams’s occupies six letters, and I should 
think 20,000 words. Now, if wc take 5000 words an hour, 
which is a fair iecture-allowancc, and is rather excessive for 
broken conversation, this must have filled up the whole avail¬ 
able time. Of many other scenes of all the novels, especially 
of this and of Clarissa^ as much may be said, and it probably 
Supplies the true explanation of the whole matter, especially 
If the mania of the eighteenth century for letter-writing be 
taken into considwation. This is nowadays almost incon¬ 
ceivable. Benjamin Constant, for instance, and Madame de 
Charriere, living in the same house and seeing each other 
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constantly, used to write each other long lellcrs from thoir 
beds before they got ilp in the morning. t 

It i.s evident tliat thi.s scheme of novel-writing would lead 
practically to the hi-story of a lifctiino taking the linio of a 
life to read it. Mcdiieval and Chinese ])lays, going on for 
days or weeks, would be nothing ti.) modern novels; and if it 
had ever been adopted on any large scale, novel-writing would 
soon have been made a punishable oAbncc', with damage 
instead of benefit of clergy, liut in tho.se few exainjilcs which 
really surmount the difticulty, there is no doubt a subtle enjoy¬ 
ment to be ubtaTned (after the vagrant modern attention has 
once been forced to its work) from the contemplation of the 
manner in which the iabric grows, built up by stroke on 
stroke, like the coral reef even more than the ])yraiuid, and 
containing nothing that can be allied superfluous, however 
numerous or innumerable the {liirts. 

Richardson’s Preface to .S» Charles (Iriwdison (though 
it is open to the cumnion and obvious objection that tiie 
motives and objects which a man atirii)utes lo hiin.self when 
he looks back on his work are never exactly llio.se which in¬ 
fluenced him during the iHirfiirmancc of it) is still of consider¬ 
able importanre. One would gather from it that the heroes 
rather than the heroines w'ere what he had looked at, and that 
it seemed to his friends and himself that, after depicting a 
libertine—but a reclaiinable, and on the whole Mcll-principled 
libertine—in “Mr. Jl.,” with l^ainelafora reforming, rewarding, 
and rewarded in-strumcnt; after giving in Lovelace the awful 
example of hardened licentiousness with its victim in Clari.ssa, 
his friends had thought and he had agreed with them that 
man of true honour” should noiv be brought on the It 

* It may lit* worth while to yminl out that Kiehardhon’s raiigf of licrp 
was curiously linultsl. In this prusiviit book, for iii.slaiice, Sir Ilargiavc 
but a bolder duuiilc of Greviliu, and Mr. howler .'•shjvr double of«Onm-. 
It never seems lo occur to liim to try Harriet with sonictliing ImjIwboii 
' villainy or eccentricity on one side, |x.Tfuclit»n ou another, and nullity oi>* 
a third. 
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must, however, be noted as curious that in this account he says 
nothing of the fhminine protagonist or protagonists, as he had 
said in the two others. We are left to ourselves to find out 
whether Harriet or Clementina is the heroine, as well as to 
discover the precise moral which the fortune or misfortune 
of each is to point, as J'amcla's misfortune pointed that of 
“ virtue rewarded,” and Clarissa’s fate that of the need of dis¬ 
trusting “ men void of principle.” Indeed, tlie “ women ’’ of the 
dramatis persona are referred to no farther than in the rather 
frivolous compliment that they are “3'oung ladies of polite 
education and of lively spirits,” the last part of which proposi¬ 
tion, by the way, can liardly be predicated of ]ioor Clementina. 
'J'he conduding paragraphs which, while claiming “a nobler 
view than that of mere entertainment,” only exj)rcss the hope 
of enlivening, as well as instructing, and the excuse for ’’the 
bulk of a collection of this kind,” are also by no means to be 
neglected. And the pleas tliat as ” many ns could be sitared 
have been omitted,” and that tiicre is not “ after Sir Charles 
has Ixien introduced ” one letter in.serted, but what tends to 
illustrate the principal du.sign, are positively ]xithetic. Only 
one wickedly thinks of Haxlitt’s still more wicked assertion, 
that *’ he had heard ” that Sir Charles Grandison wa.s intended 
to be in tawiiy-cighl volumes. * 

A book conipo.sed on such }}rinciplcs is naturally at once 
almost impossible to present to modern readers as a whole, 
and very difhcult to compress or abridge. Sir Charles 
Grandison in its entirety would fill at least four or five 
times as much .s[}acc as this book. The only jxirson I know 
^who has read it more than once or twice adds, ’'but not 
the ItaH^n parts; ” and the Italian parts comprise not much 
fess than half the book. Almost the whole of one of the 
original seven volumes is taken up by a huge retrospective 
’’Plistory of the CSrandison family,” which may have been 
,vi»ry interesting to Harriet Uyron, but which is almost certainly 
*superfluous to the modern reader. When, therefore, I was 
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consulted as to the means of presenting it once more, I 
felt at once the impossibility of n textual ref)roducti<ui with 
any kind of embellishment, and the unsiiitablcncss of an 
abridgment in the ordinary sense -that is to say, an attempt 
to compress the narrative. On the other hand, the ^irrange- 
ment in letters, whatever di.sadvantages it may have, has at 
least this advantage for the selector, that a letter is f'.v 
a complete thing in itself. 'I'o present it without its imme¬ 
diate forerunner and siuvessor is not necessarily (whatever 
it may be accidentally and occasionally) more of an outrage 
.or a violence than to present a separate [joem fi-oiii a hook of 
poems, or a sq'tarate essay from a book of essays.' 

It so happens, too, that Sir Charh's Grandismi lends itself 
better than Clarissa to such a ])roccss. 1 'he Jinfanccs Gramli- 
jrw, as the old h'rencl) epic poets would have called it, can he 
omitted, just as they could he presented separately, with very 
little inconvenience to the reader; and ns a matter of fact, 1 
should imagine that most readers now'adays would either 
skip them or skim them very rapidly. 'I’he rctrns[)eclivc 
portion, at least of “the Italian part,'* can undergo similar 
treatment with little more disadvantage. It is douhiful 
whether l^dy C'lrandison's enumerations in full of the splen¬ 
dours and decencies of*hcr kingdom at (Irandison Hall, when 
she comes into it, is at all necessary to the enjoyment of the 
book. T'he episode of the calf courtship of thu Welsh sciuire 
Fowler, and the rather artificial sentimentalities hy which his 
uncle. Sir Rowland ^fercdith, obtains a daughter for himself 
(all the characters are exceedingly fond of these factitious 
relationships), in.stead of a wife for his ncf>hew, is no great ^ 
loss. Even the presentation of the doubts and jealousies 
of Harriet, the religious mther than passionate agonies of 

^ Since the plan was carried out I have Iiccs reiiiinilod liy leading 
Kdwnid FitzUeralds Idlers .again, and h.ave lieen unconrnged hy the 
reminder, that he su(g;;cstcd a revival of Richanlson on .almost exact 
same principles. 
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Clemetitina, the refreshing but rather exaggerated sprigbtli* ., 
nesses and archnesses of Miss Grandison (later Lady G.), the 
somewhat lachrymose and tame-animal adoration of *' title ' 
poor Emily” jervois, for her guardian and his bride, and the 
hiimoum or affairs of the Selbys, the Shirleys, the Greville^ 
the Beauchamps, and the rest, lose little by being presented 
in sample, rather in bulk. Indeed, the most attractive of 
them by far, the freaks of Charlotte Grandison, when mi 
presented in bulk, may possibly save lliat young lady from . 
the cruel sentence of I^dy Mary Wortley Montagu on them 
as a whole, to the effect that it would be a very good thing, 
if Miss r^harlotte had been laid across some one’s knees, and 
in the sight of the divine Harriet, whip[)ed. The other divine 
one, Clementina, is likely in an opposite vray to receive no 
damage by a partial exhibition; and **]^dy Olivia,” **T^dy 
l^urana,” *' I^dy Sforza,” the General, the Bishop, and the - 
rest will probably lie liked much better as halves tlian as 
wholes to-day. Most of all will Sir Charles himself gain by 
a presentation, which, while keeping the most remarkable ex¬ 
hibitions of his various prowesses, dispenses the reader from 
having them thnist upon him with the unceasing iteration 
and at the tremendous length of the original 

It so happens, too, that the story, so far as there is a 
story (and there is rather more than in Pamela^ and much 
more than in Clarissa), admits of its most impoitant inci¬ 
dents and strongest points being stated pretty fairly in brief 
compass; nor should it be difficult to comprehend with 
a slight general aigument here, and with summaries of 
the omitted letters placed between the batches as bridges 
to cair}[ the reader over. With such an argument and ; 
Vith a very few general remarks this Introduction may be 
Btly closed. 

Harriet Byron,*a Northamptonshire heiress of moderate- 
^fprtune, but of surpassing beauty in the English type^ has^ 
*been left an oiphan early, and has been brought up by her . 
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grandmother, Mis blurle>, «ind her iincU md mint Mr and 
Mrs Stlb>, lx,in^ also matched o\u b\ i r s iniu Mi 
I)eani She his country losers in plents, tin chul Inin/ 
Mr Gitsille \ sort ol lostliu of ks^a .,ifts, Mi Itnwiik, 
a iqjinor (iicviUe, ind Mr Ornu, i shimkinj; but jrth} 
lier&on At the openin^ of tin. howescr, she ^cus to 

London to pu t \isit to some cousins of the ninn of i \t , 
and then, miinly it ^he houst of I id> IMt} W lliims, 
abundant snlims fill at h i Jlu chnf of tin e m 

Sir Har^iiSL I’olkxfui i liiicrtim, bii nnt, nui tin ibn 
mentioned Afi foviler Such innibk ntiln »*es 1*1 Sir 
Hollands iie not in Sir iIir»,iiM s sia\ Imin^ I11I d b\ 
fur means he fries foul ind ciriics th 1 d) iff iltii th 
fishion full} detailed in the text 111 eff rts aie foiled b\ 
Sir Charles (irandison bitneen nliosi isUis ind lluiiel in 
mtimati ftieiidship it at nee sliuck up \inl Sii ( hiil s 1 
no less siictessful in bifflin^ Sii II ir^i ot s \eii^ i u tl in 111 
thuirtin^ his othei till desi^^ns ind ittnctiii^ t ie uoinUi nul 
admiritioii dike ot hi iix d ind of tint ii\ ils 1 mie 1 ( of 

t 

profiiQites of uhom the clinf 11 Mi I 1 iihiii i iinti) 
gentlemu', ind Mi Meiiidi, a P >il i^u se fiis Me iiiuhik, 
a eeitun Counti >s Dim i^ 1 of H fth st iiitni lu in itii 
tatin^ tiiek of the iiPhoi s) he 11 ^lelt r p rts c 1 11 iiri t, iiul 
desiies to obtain lur foi liei son, the I iil of D Jliese 
negotiitiuns, thought is it would se ni to b nei 1 11 \ in < rdi 1 

to Serve is a (ounteipois 10 the cfttiositi iiie en^i^ mils 
of Sir Clinks on his side ne\ei < mie to iiiMhin th u^h 
they le ippeu tiequentl} ind a** the\ foini one ol the dullest 
parts of the Ixiok, the letters whieh 1 lei to them will be ^ 
usuall} omitted trom the fedlowin^ seketii ns 

Miss 11 } ion, ha\in», been form ill} imited to sta} it tiie 
Grandisoiib house it Colnebrook, reeeixe s thtie and 1 counts* 
to her Northamptonshire cousins, in elib ante histoi} rtf the 
Grandison famil} m the last generation, wheie it wii uiior^ 
seated b) an an^ehe mother and a nthir volatile fithrr It 
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is next discovered that Miss Charlotte Grandison has allowed - 
herself to be drawn into an imprudent engagement with a ; 
certain Captain Anderson, an ^venturer, from whom ber- 
brothcr frees her. This and ot^ jjroofs of his excellence 
(his goodness to a city family, the Danbys, and the mixture 
of boldness and adroitness whereby he liberates his ward, 
Emily jervois, from the persecutions of her degraded mother),' 
are converting Miss Byron’s gratitude into love, when the 
apparently impending happiness of everybody is interrupted 
by a summons to Sir Charles to go over to Bologna. This 
summons to Bologna is at once recognised as of evil omen: 
but it is not till after some minor luissnges (relating to Miss 
Jervois and other personages) that the full and direful mean¬ 
ing of it is revealed to Harriet, first in an interview with 
Sir Charles himself, and then in a vast series of letters from 
his confidential chaplain, Dr. Bartlett. It comes to this—that 
Sir Charles, during his tmvels in Italy, has become accjuainted 
(by his usual method of rescuing one of the sons from assassi¬ 
nation) with a noble Bolognese family, named Porretta, and 
that a daughter of that family, (Clementina, has engaged his 
affections, the match being only prevented by the religious 
difliculty. '['he summons to Bologna is occasioned by the 
persistent hid health of Jeronynio della Porretta, Uie son 
whom Sir (Charles rescued, and who has never recovered 
from his wounds, an<l by the mental’ alienation of Clementina, 
due to love, the unkind treatment of the relations to whom 
she has been entrusted, and other causes. 

By this time the book is about half over, and the further 
development of the story may be safely left to the excerpts 
and coynecting analyses. It turns (putting aside a sort of. 
*comic underplot in the liehaviour of (Charlotte Grandison to' 
"her husband, I/ard “G.,” and some minor episodes) on the 
questions — first, •whether the affection of Sir Charles and 
Clementina will get the better of their religious scruples; 
secondly* when this is settled, whether Harriet will accept 
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CteDQ!^tina\ ItaMn^s (but thcnrc, n not iniith doubt oi thit) 
sad witdly, ahat Kill be the upshot of i sor| cf iflLqilot in 
whuhH kmcntini, tormenUd h\ hti pirent^ to mikt inothet 
mite hi fhis U) In^lind alli of ctuise ImiouinL, rLiults to 
Hamefts feelings but siith i finil ]xrmi >tion from her puent'i 
to her I to tike the leil if sht pkisct the end of ill liciiig i 
hcnmfii though i ixntinl dcithlKd (»f ^ir llit^rne Polkx 
feOi awl the 1 IXmg >f Sii ( links uid his hd> in boxers of 
decetm bii s It mi} perhips be ukkd tint tic dnmatt\ 
fersom xho ii re^ulirH nr in cd ind only incl idc the 
more vnipoitint iii,ures ixteiid ti hit} ckiiirlfr tint the 
**Cont«i s of th( book extend in some modern iditioiis to 
eighte^ liii,e o(t \o |v s in double lolumn ltd tint the 
runniiL index xliidi til s their pliei in the e iilier ones, tills 
a loi » ]virt of th( h t xolume 

IRe euixl ut of such i < ndilit ii of thini^s needs no 
dwelline pm It ii c iil\ be hi d tint the folloxing 
seketnn xhile x< < rliinlv dies x \ xith tint in jiossible 
prolixit} xhith In in de th biok i Inword ind ]ri(ti> ill> 
unreid tot the .^leit i i iii et this euituiv, xill i ot hive the 
cAeit of iippine s ind tint while il ne the mo t inteie t 
ing pissi^es of the origin U, it will n>t to > ^^r Uh intcrfire 
with their eon pu hen ion No on tin lx mere sensible 
thin the piesenl editor of ih diaxbieks xhieh wait upon 
abiidgments, selections ind ill tliui kind but theu comes 
a time when, with ill but the ^ei} leitest xoiks xhu h Imc 
been oriMU'tHy executed on i ln,^c scile it is i case lor 
ireSentition in sone shortened form oi ioi Lisimt, exclusion 
rom the knowledge of t,enei itions of leaders It would be 
t pit^ that Kit h irdson sBTtuld be condemned to the Utter, 
Hid them is i ways a hoix, hoxtxer fiint, tliat ' 

iMi) supph some reideisxith a not insufiicient co^ f-urcst " 
aim and may even send a lew to the otigmal for ful • 

'.edge 1 too have oflLcn damoured foi the * whole ^ J« 

enow that the put can never take the place of the 
\OL 1 < 


exen 
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But ho\i many icadci& will undertake on their hono^ the 
conscience, that if home score or so of \olumc$ I three 
picscnt (for that is about what it comes to for thod the 
novels) were pioposcd to them, tflby would buy and n 
scoie o* so ? jj^Y, 

GEORGE SMNlbBU 
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T HL rditor of the followin^ I aur& lci\c tool>%r\c 
that h( his noiK in thiv publication c )mpl led the i lii 
Ithat nts the object of his wishes nther thin )f his h jes 
^to 'icromplish 

1 he first eolkcUun wluch he pubh-thed intituled/’iwc/f 
chibited t1 c bt luty ind sufienority of virtue in m mnorent 
uiipih bed mind with the rewinl whch oflin (\en in 
life, n protet iinidenie besiows on codn ss \ 
w iiiivi f ] iw d ^ree leUtin^ to her h ni st i irents 
feven tiiils she met with fioni a nii tei who outfit to 
been thi proteitoi, not the i stilei of her h noui shows 
iraeter of i hliertinc in it tiul) contemptible4li;ht 
Kitine, howc\ei from the t junditiun 1 ood primij ks 
his eixl> >eirs b> an \cellent mother b) his pission 
ia % rtuous )Oun,. w mm iiid bv hei 'imiable ixiniple 
tinweni d pati nee when she beeame hi wife is, ifter 
i^th of timCf i>erieUl> reel timed 

Ihe second collection pul It htd underthi title if e/x/ii i, 
lyed 1 me re me^ incholy siene \ \oan(, 1 id> of hit,ht r 
le, and bom to hippur hopes, is seen iiisoKed in such 
of deep distresses is lead hei to m untimely death 
!(, a warning to pirents against foicin^ the inclinatiuns 
ir children in the mo t im|>ortmt article of their lives 
to children gainst hopiifg tuo fir from the fairest 
ices of a man void of pnneijile I he hi ram howi \er 
ily Chfutian proves suiicrioi to her tnals an 1' 

always evcelhnt refined and cvalted by every 
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one of them tejotces m the approach of a happy eternity 
Hct cruel dcbtiojcr ipiKars wictchcd uid dmppointedf Oven 
in the bouted success ot his yilc michinaiions butgtlU^ 
(buoyed up uith self conceit and sun presumption) he 
ifics Qn, after eser> short lit of mipeiiect >et tem^ilhg 
conviction, hiidenm^ himself more uid nidie till, unreelaimed 
b} the roost'iffet tin^ «ainm,^s nid repeittd idmomtions, he 
{lerishcs misei iblv m the bloom of life, ind sinks into the 
grase oppressed with guilt remorse iml hoiror Ills letterSy 
It IS li |ed iHord man> useful lessons to the ct> put of 
in'inkind a unst that misuse of wit ind \ uth of luik and 
foitune and of e\cry outward icromplishment which turns 
them intj a curse t) the mis rible possess r as will as to 
all in iind him 

Ueie thi I ditor apprehended h should be uhliE^d to stop, 
by reason of his preean us state of heilth ind i vaiiety 
of as 0( It ions which diimed hi tit itt nti n hut it was 
insisted m by si nil ot hs iiunrls whi weii will isiurcd 
he had the materiils m Ms powe that he shsuld produce 
into^puhlK new th ihirutei ind ictions of i min oi ftUi 
h H vr 

He has been enabled to obe> these his fnends and to 
complete his first design and now therefoR ptesenib to 
the public in S/ (//» (tunh / tie eximple oi i man 
actin,, nniforinl) well thiou^h a i iriet^ ot trsing scenes^ 
beratise ill his i tieii ire r ^uhted 1i> one steicl) {innaple, 
a mm t itli^iin and niue of lisehness and spirit, aocom 
plishtd ind agreed)] happ> in himself and a blessing to 
olbe s 

In^m whit has hem piemiscd it ma\ be supiKised that 

* the [icsent olUctun is not published ultimatLl>, nor eseo 

* |)nn< It adt aiR moie than «tht other two for the sake of 
eit^tainment only \ much nobler end is m new Yet 

«it IS hoped tne vinety of chaiaeters and conversaticata 
necessinly introduced into so lirge a correspondence as 
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volumes (oatiun, will enliven a«<well a& instiuct the 
nther, gs the pnncipil coxrcdpondtntb vt }#nu]i; ladies of 
pohte education and ot hsU) spunts 

The natuie of familiar IttUrs, written as it were, to the 
mmnent, while the htut is a^itattd bs hoiieb lud ft^rs on 
eveata undcaded must pit id in lxcu&c tor the bulk ot a 
ooUection of this kind Merc foets ona cbiricttrs mi,,ht bt 
CompTMCd in a much smaller compass but would the) be 
equall) interesting? It happens, tortuaaUl> that an account 
of the juvenile >cirs of fhe principil {jerson is nui itisel) 
^vpn in some of thu letters \s man>, howeser as rnuld 
be spared have been omitted There is not one episode 
m the whole, nor ifter ^ii C hides (irandison i introduced 
one letter inserted but what tends to illustrate the piiticipU 
aesign Those whieh jueeedc his inlrodu tion will net it 
lb hoixsd, be jud el unneces arv un th* whok as they 
tend to mike the ic idei irpiiinl d with peiseiis the hi 
tory of must cf whom is rlosel) interwosen with thit of Sir 
Charles 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISON 


LETTER I [i] 

Ml.l'! T.UCV SEI,nV TO MISj) HAKRIRT DVRON 

Ashkv-Canons, Jamtary lo. 

Y our resolution to accompany Mrs. Reeves to Tx)iulon 
has greatly alarmed your three lovers, and two of them 
at least will let you know that it has. Such a lovely girl as 
my Harriet must expect to be more accountable for her steps 
than one less excellent and less attractive. 

^Mr. Greville, in his usual resolute way, threatens to follow 
you to liondon; and there, he says, he will watch the motions 
of every man who approaches you ; and, if he find reason 
for' it, will early let such man know Ais pretensions, 
and the danger he may run into, if he pretend to he his 
competitor. But let me not do him injustice; though he 
talks of a rival thus harshly, he speaks of you more highly 
than man ever spoke of woman. Angel and goddess are 
phrases you have been used to from him; and fhbugh 
spoken in his humorous vray, yet I am sure he most sincerely 
admires you. 

Mr. Fenwick, in a less determined manner, declares that 
he'wilt follow you to town, if you stay there above one fortnight, 

.VOL. I. A 
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r llie gentle Orme sighs his apprehensions, and wishes yoii 
-would change four purpose. Though hopeless, he says^ it is 
some pleasure to him that he can think himself in the same 
county with you; and much more that he can tread in ycilhr 
footstqps to and from church every Sunday, and behold you 
there. He wonders how youx grandmamma, your aunt^ your 
uncle can spare you. Vour cousin Reeves's surely, he says, 
are very happy in their influences over us all. 

Each of the gentlemen is afraid that liy incFca.<ung the 
numl)er of your admiri*rs you will increase his difficulties; 
but what is that to them, I asked, when they already know 
that yon arc not inclim*d to favour any of the thn*e? 

If yc'U hold your resolution, and my cousin Reevch's their 
time of setting out, pray lot me know, and I will attend you 
at my uncle Sell>y's, to wish you a good journey, much pleasure 
in town, and a return with a safe and sound heart. My sister, 
who, iXMir dear girl, continues extremely weak and low, will 
spare me for a purimse so indis|>ensab1c. I will not have you 
come to r/f. I know it would grieve you to sue her in the 
way she is in. You too much take to heart tlie infirmitiis of 
your friends whic'h you cannot cure; and os your grandmamma 
lives uj)on your smiles, and you rejoice all your friends by 
your clu-erfulness, it would be cruel to make you sad. •* 

• •■••a 

Mr. (Inwilk* has just left us. He dropt in ujion us as we 
were gt>ing to dinmT. My grandmother Selby, you know, is 
always jdcased with his rattling. She prevailed on him to 
alight, and sit down with ub. All his talk was of you. He 
reiicati'd his former thrratcHwg^ (ns I called them to him) on 
yoir,giving to town After dinner he read us a letter 
I.ady Erampton relating to you. He read us also some post¬ 
ages from the copy of his answer, with design, 1 believe, that ‘ 
1 should ask him to leave it liehind him. He is a vain 
.creature, you knoiv, and .seemed fond of what he had writteik 
I did ask him. He pretcitded to make a scruple vd yottr 
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seeing but it uas a faint one Howc^ir, he cnlkd for 
pen and mi, and whin it wob brought hinii scratihid ma 
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ink I furnished him with happening to be paler than hi^ 
you will find be was not cunning enough. I promised to 
return it. 

Send me a line by the bearer to tell me if your resolution 
holds as to the day. 

Adieu, my dearest Harriet. May angels protect and guide 
you whithersoever you go! 

Lucy Selby. 


LEITER II [i] 

MB. r.RKVlLLE TO LADY FRAMPTON 
[Enclosed in thepreeeding*\ 

NoRTnAMn'ON, /ontMsyb, 

Your ladyship demands a description of the ])ersoii of the 
celebrated Miss Ilyroii in our ncighl)Ourhood, and to know 
whether, ns report tells you, love has listed me in the 
numl)er of her |xirticulnr admirers. Partiailar admirers 
you well distinguish, since every one who beholds her ad¬ 
mires her. 

Your ladyship confines your inquiries to her fters(m^ you 
tell me, and^you own that women arc much more solicitous 
alx)ut the beauties of that than of the mind. Perhaps it may 
be so, and that tlieir envy is much sooner excited by the 
one than the other. But who, madam, can describe the 
person of Miss Harriet Byron, and her person only, animated 
as every feature is by a mind that bespeaks all human cxccl- 
lence,i*and dignifies her in every air, in every look, in every 
, motion ? 

No man living has a greater passion for beauty than I 
have*. Till I knew Miss Byron 1 was one of those who re-, 
^jarded nothing else in the sex. Indeed, 1 considered all i 
intellectual attainments as either useless or impertinent in 
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women. Your ladyship knows what were my free notions on 
this head, and has rebuked me for them. 4 wise, a learned 
lady I considered as a very unnatural cliaracter. 1 wanted 
women to be all love, and nothing else. A zvty little prudence 
allowed 1 to enter into their romposition, just eiiQiigli to 
distinguish the man of sense from the fool, and that fur iny 
owH sake. You know 1 have vanity, iiiatLim; but lovely as . 
Miss Byron’s person is, I defy the greatest sensualist on esirth 
not to admire her mind more than her ix.‘rsoii. What a 
triumph would the devil have, as 1 have often thought, when 1 
have stood contemplating her perfections, esixicially at church, 
w'cre he able to raise up a man that could lower tills angel 
into woman!—Pardon me!—Your ladyship knows my mud 
way of saying everything that rises to my thoughts. 

Sweetness of temper must make plain features glow: what 
an effect must it then Itave uiion fine one.s ? Ne\'er teas there 
a sweeter-tenipered woman. Indeed, from sixteen to twenty 
all tile sex (kept in humour by their hoix:s, and by their 
attractions) are stud to lie good-tempered; but she is remark¬ 
ably sa She is just turned of twenty, hut looks not more 
than seventeen. Her beauty, hardly yet in its full blow, will 
last longer, I imagine, than in an earlier blossom. Yet 
tlie [irudence visible in her whole aspect gave her a distine- 
tion, even at twelve, that promised what she would be at a 
riper age. 

Yet with all this reigning good-nature visible in her face 
and manner there is such a native dignity in all she says, in 
all she does (though mingled with a frankness that shows her 
mind’s superiority to the minds of almost all other women) • 
that it damps and suppresses, in the most audacious, aidl iiiia-^ 
ginadons of bold familiarity. 

I know not by my soul how she does this neither: yet so 
it is. Slie jests; she raillics: but 1 cannot railly her sTgain. 
Love, it is said, dignifies the adored object. Perhaps it is ^ 
iM which awes me. 
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And now will your ladyship doubt of an anfinnative answer 



? I ‘Afn / /ni7V s/uiMf tVHUmfifaliHg herfcrfecihtnSt esfaialfy at churt'k^ 

to your second quostiun, ^Vlluthcr love has listed me in the 
number or her particular admirers ? 
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' He has, and the devil take me if I can help myself, and 
yet 1 have no encouragement—nor anylx)dy else; llial's my 
consolation. Fenwick is deeper in, if possibfu, than 1. We 
liad at our first accj[uaintamTe, as you have heard, a liltiiig-buut 
on the occasion, but are sworn friends now, each luiving 
agreed to try his fortune by patience and persoveraiico, and 
Ijcing assured that the one has no more of her favour to boast 
of tlian the other.^ ** We have indeed blustered away Itelween 
us half a score more of her admirers. Poor whining Orine, 
however, perseveres. But of him we make no* account: he 
has a watery head, and- though he finds a way by his sister, 
who visits at Mr. Selby's, and is much esteemed there, to let 
Miss Byron know his {lassion for her, notwithstanding the 
negative he has received, yet doubt we not that she is uife 
from a flame that he will quench with his tear.s, liefore it can 
rise to a head to disturb us. 

“ You ladies love men .should whine after you; but never 
yet did 1 find that w'here a blustering fellow w”is a comjietitor 
the lady married the milksop.” 

But let me in tliis jiarticular do Miss Byron justice: how 
she manages it 1 cannot tell; but she is courteous to all; 
nor could ever any man charge her either with pride or 
cruelty. All 1 fear is that she has such an ec]uality in her 
tem|M:r that she can luirdly find room in her heart for a 
particular love, nor will, till she meets with one whose mind 
is nearly as faultless as her own, and the geiiend tenor of 
-whose life and actions calls upon her di.scJUtion to give her 
leave to love. “ This apprehension I owe to a conversation 1 
had with her grandmother Shirley, a lady tliat is an ornament 
' to old age, and who hinted to me that her grand-daughter 
. had exccption.s Iwth to Fenwick and me, on the score of 
a few mdulgences that perhaps have been too public, but which 

m 

^ Till? passages in this letter thus luarki'd (”} arc iIwm; which in the 
pneoeding one are said to be scratdied out, but yet were legible by huldi%;^ 
up tlic letter to the light. 
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all men of fashion and spirit give themselves, and all women, 
but thh^ allow,of, or hate not men the worse for. But then 
whiit is her objection to Orini;? lie is a sober dog.” 

She was but eight years old when her mother died. She 
also was an execllent woman Her de.nth was brought on 
by grief for that of her husliand, whieii happened but six 
months l.>efure—a rare insUinrc! 

The grandmoLlier and aunt, to whom the girl is dutiful to 
. a ])rovcrb, will not interfere with her choice. If they are 
applied to for their interest, the answer is constantly this: 
the np]>rolKition of their Harriet must be first gained, and 
then their ('onsent is ready. 

I'liere is a Mr. Deane, a man of an e.\cel1ent character 
for a lawyer; but indeed he left off practice on coming into 
possession of a handsome estate. He was the girl’s godfather. 
He is allowed to have great influence over them all. Harriet 
calls him iin|>a. To him 1 have applied, but his answer is 
the very same: his daughter Harriet must choose for herself: 
all motions of this kind must come first from her. 

And ought I to des[viir of suci'eeding with the girl tierselff 
1 , her (Ireville; not c:untem[>tible in person ; an air—fix^e and 
easy, at least; having a good estate in po.sse.s.sion ; fine ex]x.‘Ct- 
aiicos lH:sidcs; dressing well, singing well, dancing w'eli, and 
blest with a moderate share of confidence, whii:h makes other 
women think me a clever fellow; she, a girl of twenty; her 
fortune lictwceii ten and fifteen thousand pounds only; for 
her father's considerable estate, on his demise, for want of 
male heirs, went with the name; her grandmother's jointure 
not more than ^500 a year. And what though her uncle 
Selby liQS no children, and love.s her, yet has he nephews and 
nieces of his own, whom he also loves; for this Harriet is bis 
'wife’s niece. 

1* will mt despair. If resolution, if |M.*rsevenincc will do, 
and if she be a woman, she shall lie mine—and so I have told 
her aunt .Selby, and her uncle too; and so 1 have told Miss 
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Lucy Selby, her cousin, as she calls her, who is highly and 
deservedly in her favour j and so indeed have 1 naire ihan 
once told the girl herself. 

But now to the descri])tion of her |)erson. 1 me die if 1 
know where to lH.‘gin. She is nil over lovelijiess. Does mil 
everybody else who has seen her tell you s(i? Her stature— 
shall 1 lx.'gin with her stature? She cannot be said to be tall, 
but yet is something above the middling. Her sha|H'- but 
what care 1 for her shape? 1, who ho])e t(» love her still 
more, though possession may make me admire her less, when 
she has not that to 1)uast of? We young fellows wlio have 
been abroad are abow ivgarding English shapes, and iirefcr 
to them the i*'reneh negligence. Ily the way, I think the 
foreign ladies in the right, that they aim not at what they 
cannot attain. Whether 7iv are so much in the right to roine 
into their taste is another thing, ihit Ik* this as it will, there 
is so much ease and dignity in the person, in the- dress, and 
in every air and motion of Miss Harriet Byron, that line 
sh:i])es will ever Ik; in fashion where she is, lie eithei* native 
or foreigner the judge. 

Her complexion is admirably fair and cleiir. 1 have sat a<l- 
miring her com[>le\ioii till 1 have imagined I have seen the life¬ 
blood flowing with (;({ual <'ourse through her transhieent veins. 

Her forehead, so nobly free and open, shows dignity and 
modesty, and .strikes into one a kind tji a7Vff •'singly eontem- 
plated, that (from the delight which accompanies the nice) 1 
know nut how to describe. Every single feature, in short, w'ill 
bear the nicest examination; and her w'holc face, and her 
neck, so admiralty set on her finely pro|X>rtioncd .shoulders— 
lot me perish, if, Liking her altogether, I do not hold hew^o l>e 
the most unc.\ceptionablc Ijeauty 1 ever beheld. But what ^ 
still is her/irr/ATA'/ar exi'cllence, and distinguishes her from all 
other English women (for it must be acknowledged to fie a 
characteristic of the J''rench w'uiiien of (|uality; is the gnice * 
which that ueonlc call hhvsioemmw and we may call exfiression: 
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had iwt her features and her conipl{;xion tiecn so fine as they- 
are, that grace f lone, that soul shining out in her lovely aspect, ■ 
joined with the ease and gracefulness of her motion, would. 
have made her as many admirers as beholders. 

After this, sliall 1 descend to a more particular descrip¬ 
tion ?—I will. 

Her cheek—1 never sa7v a chock so l)cnutifully turned, 
illustrated as it is by a cliarming carmine flush, which denotes 
sound liealth. A must bewitching dimple takes place in each 
when she smiles; and slie has so much mason to be pleased 
with herself, and with all about her (for she is the idol of her 
relations), that 1 lielieve from infancy she never frowned; nop 
can a frown, it is iiiy opinion, sit ui)oii licr face for a minute. 
Would to heaven I were considerable enough with her to 
prove the contrar}' 1 

Her muiith —there never icas so lovely a mouth. But no 
wonder, since such rosy lips and such ivory and even teeth 
must give beauty to a mouth less charming than hers. 

Her nose adds dignity to her other features. Her chin is 
sweetly turned, and almost iinpercejjtibly dimpled. 

Her eyes—ay, madam, her eyes!—Good Heaven! what 
a lustre; yet not u fierce, but a mild lustre' How have I 
despised the romancing poets for their unnatural descriptions 
of the eyes of their heroines! J3ul 1 liave thought those 
descri{)liuns, though absurd enough in conscience, less absurd 
(.illow'ing something fur poetical license) ever since 1 beheld 
those of Miss Harriet Byron. 

Her hair i.s a real and unlaboured ornament to her. All 
natural its curls: art has no share in the lustre it gives to her ■ 
other ^jeauties. 

1 mentioned her neck—here 1 dare not trust myself— 
inimitable creature i All attracting loveliness. 

'Her arm—your ladyship knows my }3assion for a deUcate\ 
arm. By my sod, madam, your own docs not exceed it. * 

Her hands are extremely fine. Such fingers 1 And th^. 
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accastomed to the ^n, to the necdici to the 1mri)sichord: 
exocUing in all—O madam, women have sou^. 1 now am 
* convinced they have. I dare own to your lad>’shi]) that onci:; 

I doubted it, on a Rupposition that they w'cro given us Ibr 
temporary purposes only. And hiivc I not seen her dnice! 
have 1 not heard her sing I But indeed, mind and person, 
she is all harmony. 

Then for rending, for ac(]uired knowledge, what lady so 
young.—But you know the character of her grandfather ShirK'y. 
He was a man of universal learning, and, from his public 
employments abroiid, as "polite as learned. This girl, from 
' seven >’cars of age, when he came to settle in J'higland, to 
fourteen, when she lost him, was his delight, and her educa¬ 
tion and instruction the amusement of his vacant hours. 
This is the ]K:riod, he used to say, in whicli tht; foundations 
of all female goodness are to be laid, since so s(K)n after 
fourteen they leap into women. 'I'lic dead languages he 
aimed not to teach her, lest he should overload her young 
mind ; but in the Italian and French'he made her an adept. 

Nor were the advantages common ones whic:h she rcreiveil 
from his lady, her grandmother, and from her aunt Selby, 
her father’s sister, a wom.in of equal worthiness. Her grand¬ 
mother garticularly is one of the most jiious, yet cheerful, 
of wontwH. She will not permit her daughter Byron, she s:i).s, 
to live with her, for both their sake.s. For the girVi Sfike, 

. because tliere is a greater re.sort of coiiqmny at Mr. Sellfy’s 
tlian at Shirley manor; and she is afraid, as her grandchild 
has a serious turn, that her owji contemplative life may make. 
1^ more grave than she wishes so young a woman to lie. 

^ Youth, she says, is the season for cheerfulnes.s. I'or Iuk atvn 
sake, because she looks upon her Harriet’s company a-s a 
.cordial too rich to Ix^ always at hand; and when she has a 
mind to regale, she will either send for her, fetcli her, or Vi.sit 
■ her at Mrs. Selby's. One of her letters to Mrs. Selby 1 once « 
. aaw. It ran thus—“You must spare me, my Harriet. 1 am 
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in pain. My sinrits aru not high. I would not have the 
undecayed inyid yield, for want of using the means, to the 
decaying bcxly. One happy day with our child, the true child 
of the united minds of her late excellent partMits, will, I hope,^ 
effect the cure: if it do not, you must spare her to me two.” 

]>id I not tell you, madam, that it was very difficult to 
descrilie the person otiiy of this admirable young lady? But 
I stop here. A horrid apprehension comes across me. Idicvv 
do 1 know but I am pniising another man’s future wife, and 
not my own? Mere- is a cousin of hers, a Mrs. Reeves, a 
fme lady fmm 1 .ondoii, come down umler the cursed influence 
of my evil stars, t(» carry this Harriet away with her into the ' 
gay W(»r1d. Woman! woman ! -I ixrg your ladyship’s isirdon; 
but what angel of twenty is prcKjf against vanity? 'I'he first 
iiuur .she apjiears she will lie a toast; stars and titles will 
crowd aUiut her; and who knows how far a jjultry coronet 
may da/.xle her^ wlm deserves an imperial crown? But, woe 
to the man, whoi'\rr lie be, whose (iretensions dare to inter* 
lore (aiui have any assurance of suece.s.s) with those of 
Vt>ur ludy.shi]>’s 

Most obedient and faitiifiil .Servant, 

John (iKKvii.i,i!« 


LETTER 111 [i] 

MJSb IIARKIKT JIVKON TO MISS LUCY SI-a.ltY 

Sei.KV llousK, ya;ufrf^ i6. 

1 KKn OKN you enclosed, my Lucy, Mr. Greville’s strange letter. 
As you asked him fur it, be will iia\’e no doubt but you 
showed it to me. It is lictter therefore if he make inquiry, 
whether you did or not, to own it. In tins case he will be 
curious to know my sentiments upon it. He is sensible that 
my whole heart is ot)eii to you. 
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Tell him, if you think proper, in so.many words, th.il T 
am far more displeased with him fur his impctunsily than 
gratified l»y his flattery. 

Tell him that 1 think it very hard that vrhen my nearest 
relations leave me so generously to niy lihi^rty, a man to whom 
I never gave cause to treat me w'ith disresjx^rt should take 
upon himself to threaten and control me. 

Ask him what arc his pretences for following me to 
T/>ndon or elscwlicre. 

If I had not had reasons /n/firr to avoid a more than 
ncighl)ourly civility to Irim, he has now fiiniished me with 
very strong ones. The threatening lover must certainly make 
a tyrant husland. Don't you think .so, [.ucy? Hut make 
not siipt>osals of lover or hiisimid to him: these hold men 
will turn shadows into substance in their own favour. 

A woman who is so much exalted above what she oin 
desenv, has nmson to In: terrified, were she tr> marry the 
complimenter (even she sufiposc him so hlinded by his 
].xission as not to l)e absolutely insincere), to think of the 
height she must fall from in his opinion, when she has put 
it into his ])ower to treat her but as w'liat she is. 

Indeed 1 both despise and fear a very high cninplinicnter. 
—Despise him for his designing flattery, supposing him not 
to l)clieve himself; or, if he mean what he sa>'s, for liis injiidi- 
cinusness. 1 fear him, lest lie should (as in the former ('ase he 
must hope) li^ able to raise a vanity in me, that would sink me 
beneath his meanness, and give him clause to triumph over my 
folly, at the very time that I am full of my own wisdom. 

High-strained compliments, in .short, a]wa>'s pull me down, 
always make me shrink into myseif Have 1 not soine^vanity 
to guard against? I have no doubt but Mr. (ircville wishixl 
I should sec this letter, and this gives me some little indigna¬ 
tion against myself; for docs it not look as if, from some 
faults in my conduct, Mr. Grevnile had formed hopes of sue- , 
cceding by treating mo like a fool ? 
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I ho{ 3 e these gentlemen will not follow me to town, as they 
threaten. If they do, I will not sec them, if I cam any way avoid ‘ 
it Yet for me to appear to solidtous on this head, or ^ 
to desire them mf to go, will be in some measure to lay myself 
unfler an obligation to their ac<|uicsccnce. It is not therefore 
for me to ho])C to influence them in this matter, since they expect 
too much in return for it from me, and since they will be ready 
lo found a merit in their passion even for disobliging me. ^ 

I cannot Ixair, however, to think of their dangling after 
me whenever I go. These men, my dear, were wc to give 
them importance with us, would be greater infringers of our 
natural freedom than the most severe ^larents, and for f/icir 
arm sa^'s; whereas parents, if ever so despotic (if not un¬ 
natural ones, indeed), mean sMy our though headstrong 
girls do not always think so. Yet such, even suck can lie 
tciised out of their wills, at least out of their duty, by the 
men who style tliemsclves hmrs, when they arc invincible to 
:il1 the entreaties and commands of their parents. 

Oh that the next eight or ten years of niy life, if T find not 
in the interim a man on whom my whole undivided heart can 
fix, were h.nppily over! As hapjiily as the last alike important 
four years! To Itc able to look down from the elevation of 
thirty years, my principles fixed, and to have no capital, folly 
to reproac,'h myself with, what a hajipiness would that lie! 

My cousin Reeves’s time of setting out holds; the indul¬ 
gence of my dearest friends continues; and ^ly resolution 
holds. But I will sec my Nancy before 1 set out. Whatl ’ 
shall I enter upon a party of pleasure, and leave in my heart 
room to reflect in the midst of it that there is a dear suffering 
friend who had reason ta think 1 was afraid of giving myself 
jiain, when I might, by the lialm of true lo\'e and friendly 
sodthings, administer (ximfort to her wounded heart?—No^' 
my Lucy, lielievc me, if 1 have not generosity enough, 1 have ; 
selfishness enough, to make me avoid a sting so severe as this. 
would lie, to your Harriet J|vron. . 
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Letters IV.-IX. —In the first three of these letters Miss Byron 
describes to Zuiy Selby hoev Mr, Greville and Mr, Femvkk 
escorted her during the first stage of her icay to ttmm * hotv 
she arrived at her amsind and made acquaintance tvifh 
several people, especially Lady Betty WilUiims. Site also 
^ enters into her olfections to Gretdlle and the rest, etvn the 
virtuous Ortne, Ijc'jtek VII. is from Mr. Selby to Miss 
Byron, a letter partly of raillery, partly of caution, against 
desig*iing suitors, dhti against Jfprriefs mvn foibles, 
especially conceit. She, in VIIT. and IX., fells /.ucy of the 
aeh'enf of a nav suitor, a shy ll'Wsh squire named Fmvkr, 
whose uncle. Sir Rmvland Meredith, is his spokesman 
and adsHhute, 


LETTER X [i] 

* 

MISS HYRON. IN CONTINUATION' 


b'riJay uis^hf. 

SOMK amusLMiiont, my ].ucy, the day bas aflcink^d: indeed 
more than 1 could have wished. A lai^c packet, howi.'VT, 
ifor Selby Hou.se. 

Ividy Het^ received us most politely. She had comiKiny 
with her, to whom she introduced us, and presented me in 
a very advantageous character. 

Shall I tell you how their first appearance struck me, and 
what I have sina: heard and observed of them ? 

'The first I shall mention was Miss ('antillon—very pretty, 
but visibly proud, afiected, and conceited. 

Tlic second, Miss Clements—plain, but of a fine under- 
standing, improved by reading; and who, having no ivrsonal, 
■aflvantages to be vain of, has, by the cultivation of her mind. 




, (Sir Rowhttid AJcmtith paying cohH to Afiss Byron on behalf of hh nt^hew,) 

Tbo third was Miss Barncvelt, a lady of masculine 
S feaUires, and whose mind belied not those features; for she 
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)ius thu character of lx:iiig loud, bold, free, even fierci: wIk-ii 
oi)j)uscdy and aflbets at all times such airs of conleinja ol 
her own sex that one almost wonders at her condcseendint; 
to wear ^letticoiits. 

The gentlemen’s names were Walden ami Singletou; tin- 
ilrst, an Oxford scholar of family and fortune, but (|uaint 
and opinionated, despising every one who has not hud the 
benefit of an univentily education. 

Mr. Singleton is a harmless man, who is, it seems, tin- 
object of moi-e ridicule, even down to his very name, ainon^; 
all his accjuaintancc tlian 1 think he by any means ought, 
considering tiu; aj)[Kirent inuffensiveness of the man, who did 
not give hiinself his intellects and his eiinstant gtiod humour, 
which might iiditle him to better (|uarler, the rather t(fu as 
hu has one point of knowledge which those who think lla-iii- 
sclvcs his superiors in understanding do not always attain, the 
knowledge of himself; for he is luiinlile, modest, ready to 
confess an inferiority to every one; ami as laughing at a jest 
is by some taken for high applause, he is ever the lirsl to 
bestow that commendation on i\i>al others say, though it 
must be owned he now and then misl.ikes for a jest wlial i.^ 
none, which, however, may l)e generally more the fault of 
the speakers than of Mr. Singleton, since lu- l.ikes his cue 
from their smiles, es[K;cially when those are seconded by tl.e 
laugh of one of whom he has a good opinion. 

Mr. Singleton is in [lossession of a good estate, which 
makes amends foi' many defects; he has a turn, it is .sciid, to 
thu well-managing of it, and nobody understands his own 
interest Ijetter than he, by which know'ledgu he has oiipor 
tunitics to lay obligations upon many of those who, behind 
his back, think themselves intitled by their supposed superior 
sense to deride liim; and he is ready enough to oblige in 
■[ this way, but it is always on such securities that he lias neVer 
4 j;iven cause for spendthrifts to kiugh at him on tliat account. 
p It is thought that thu friends of the fair Cantillon would 
VOL. I. U 
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not bo averse to an alliance with this gentleman; while 1, 
were 1 his sister, should rather wish that he had so much 
wisdom in liis weaknass as to devote liimsclf to the worthier 
I'ulcheria Clements (Lady lietty’s wish as well ns mine), whose 
fortune, though not dospiaible, and whose humbler views, 
would make her think herself reixiid by his fortune the obli¬ 
gation slic would lay him under by licr acceptance of him. 

Nolx>dy it seems thinks of n husband for Miss Barnevelt.' 
She is snceringly s^xjkcn of nithcr as a young fellow than as 
a woman, and who will one day look out fur a wife for herself. 
One reason, indeed, she everywhere gives for being satisfied 
with being a woiiian, wiiich is that she ainnot be married to a 
woman. 

An odd creature, niy dear. Jiul see what women get by 
going out of cliaracler. Like the bats in tlic fable they arc 
looked upon as morLils of a doubtful species, hardly ow'iied 
by either, and laughed at by both. 

'I'liis w'as the cuni[>any, and all the company, besides us, 
that l^ady Betty expected. But mutual civilities had liardly 
(xissed when 1.ady Betty, haiing been called out, returned, 
introducing, as a gentleman who w'ould be acceptable to every 
one, Sir llargnive I'ullexfen. ** He is,” whispered she to me, 
as he saluted the rest of the cum[xiny in a very gallant manner, 
a young Ijaronet of a very large estate, the greatest part of 
which has lately come to him by the death of a grandmother 
and two uiicles, all very rich.” 

When he wa.s presented to me by name, and 1 to him, ” 1 
think myself very happy,” said he, “ in Ixiing admitted to the pre^ 
sence of a young lady so celebrated for her graces of person and 
miiul.” ilien, addressing himself to l^dy Betty, “ Much did I. 
hear, when I was at the last Nortliampton races, of Miss Byron; 
but little did 1 expect to find report fall so short of wliat I sec.” 

' Miss Cantillon bridled, played with her fan, and looked as 
if she thought herself slighted, a little scorn intermingled with 
the airs she gave herself. 



When he teas pnei^uled tv me. 
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Miss Clements sniilud .md ]ook(.:d pleased, ns if she en- 
j(»yed gcxKl iinturedly n conipliinirnt made to one of the sex 
which she nilonis hy the f^otidiicss of her heart. 

Miss .iinrnev('iL said she had, from the moment 1 first 
enloryd, beheld me with the eyi; of a lover, and freely taking 
my hand s(|ueezed it. “('harming creature!” siiid she, as if 
addressing a country innocent, and jicrhaps expecting me to 
1)c covcrvtl with hltishrs and confusion. 

The hironct, excusing himself to I^nly Hcllyt tuisuwd 
her that she must /dace this his IhjIcI intrusion to the 
account of Miss Ifyron, lie having inx-n told tliat she was 
to ill' there, 

W hatever were his motives, I.jidy Itelly saiil, lie did Iier 
favour, and she was sure the whole, company would think 
themselves doulily obligird In Miss I'yron. 

'I'he student looked us if he thought hiinself eclitised by 
Sir Hargrave, and as if in revenge he was putting his fine 
siieeches into Litin, and trying them byljK' rules of grammar, 
a liroken scnLeixi' from a chtssic author bursting from his 
lips; and at last, .standing iij) half on lijj toe (as if he wanted 
to look down upon the baronet), he stuck one hand in his 
side, and jiassed by him, casting a contemptuous eye on his 
gaudy dress. 

Mr. Singleton smiled, and looked as it delighted with 
all he saw and heard. (Jnce indeed he tried to sixxik, his 
mouth actually opened to give, passage to his words, as some* 
limes seems to lie his way Inifore the words are nuile ready; 
but be sat down satisfual with tiie effort. 

It is true ]K‘oplc wbo do not make tbemselvcs con- 
teniptjble by affectation should not be despised. Poor and 
rich, wise and unwise, wv are all links of the s;mie great chain. 
And you must tell me, my dear, if 1, in endeavouring to 
gn'e true descriptions of the persons 1 see, incur the censure 
1 (Kuts on others who desiu.se any one for the defects they 
cannot help. 
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Will you forgive me, my dear, if I make iliis letii'r as long 
as my Iasi ? ^ 

No, say. 

Well, then, J thank you for a frredoin so <*onsist( nt with 
our friendshi]), and conelude >\ith assurances that 1 am, and 
ever will Ikj, 

Most alTi'iaionalcly yours, 

HaRKIKT tlVK(tS. 


LKTTKR XI fi] 

MISS UYKON. IN CONTINlTATKiN 

It was eonvenu nl to me, l.uc:y, to l)re:ik off just where' I did 
in my last, t'Ise 1 should not ha\e hceii so very sclf-denj'iiig 
as to su]>tK)se you lud no curiosity to hear what imdimhtedly 
1 wanteel to tell. 'f^'O girls lalking_o\er a new set of com- 
I)any, would my uncle Sclliy say, an: not aj^t to break off \cry 
abruptly, not she es|H:cia1ly of the two wlm has found out a 
fair excuse to repeat c\ery ciunpliment made to herself, and 
when [)i.'rhai)s then' may ho a new admirer in the case. 

May there si>, my unelo? And wiiie.b of the gonllcm n 
do you think llu; man? The liaronel, I supiiose, you gui:ss 
And so he is. 

Well, then, let me give you, laicy, a sketch of him. Iliil 
consider, 1 form my a('.coiintK from what I have since hoeti 
told, as well as from what f observeil nt llie time. 

Sir Hargrave i'ollexfen is hand.sonic ami genteel, jircUy 
tall, about twenty-eight or thirty. His complexion is^dittle 
of the fairest fur a man, and a little of the [xilosl. lie has 
remarkably l)oId eye's, rather apimiaching to what wo would 
call goggling, and he gives himself airs witli thorn, as if he 
wished to have them thought rakish: perhajis as a rccroin- 
mondation, in his opinion, to the ladio.s. Lidy Hetty, on his 
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linck being turned, praising his person; Miss Cantillon said 
Sir Hargrave |incl the finest eyes she ever saw in a man. 
^^)ey were in.nrily, meaning ones. 

He is very voluble in siKrech, but seems to owe his volu- 
Inlitynion.; to his want oi doubt tiiaii to the extraordinary 
merit of what he says. Yet be is thought to have sense •, and 
if he could pnjvail upon himself to hear nion; and speak less 
lu-. would b'tter deserve the good 0 ]>inioti he thinks himself 
sure of. f’ut as ho. can say anything without hesitation, and 
ixeites a laugh Ijy laughing himself at all he is going to say 
as well .as at what he has just said, he is thought infinitely 
agreeable by the gay, and by those who wish to drown thought 
in merriment. 

Sir Hargrave, it scorns, has travelled; but he must have 
carried abroad with him a gn.'at number of follii'S an<l a great 
deal of afieclalion if be has Utft any of them behind him. 

l)ut with all his foibles he is said to be a man of cntcr- 
pri.so and eoumge; and young women,% seems, must take 
care bow they laugh with him, for be makes ungenerous 
ronstructinns to the disadvantage of a woman whom he can 
bring to seem pleased with bis jests. 

1 will tell you hereafter how I came to know this, and 
even worse, <i( him. 

'I'hc taste of the present age seems to lie dress; no wonder, 
tiierefore, that such a man as Sir Hargrave aims to cxeel in it 
What can Ite mish^stowed by a man on liis [terson who values 
it more than his mind ? Hut he would, in my opinion, better 
liecome his drtjss if the ixitns he undoubtedly takes before he 
vent UR'S to come into public w*erc loss .apparent. This 1 judge 
fniin* his solicitude to preserv'e all in exact order when in 
company, for he forgets not to |xiy his respects to himself at 
iWKixy glass, yet does it wtli a seeming consciousness, as if he 
would hide* a vanity too apparent to lie concealed, break- 
' ing from it, if he finds himself observed, w'ilh a half-careless, 
yet seemingly dissatisfied air, pretending to have disedvered 
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This seWom fails 
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vot A. /,/v hU to htmsriftU ei^iyghw, 

y > y (listlainiing ihc merit of it, perhaps with this * 
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speech, TMi^nng with his sprend hand on his l>rca5t, waving his 
head to and fro: “ Uy my soul, madam (or sir), you do me too 
much honour.’*' 

Such a man is Sir llaigravu Pollcxfen. 

Ifp placed himself next to tlie country girl, and laid him¬ 
self out in fine speec:hc.s to her, running on in such a manner 
that 1 had nut for some time an opportunity to convince him 
that 1 had been in company of gay fxioplc Ix^fore. He would 
have it that 1 wa.s a peifect Ix'auty, and he supposed me very 
young—ver}’.silljjj^ of course—and gave himself .such airs ns if 
he wen^ sure of my ndminition. 

1 vicwiKl him steadily several times, and my eye once 
falling under his as 1 was looking at him, 1 dan; say he at 
that moment pitied the ])Oot fond heart whic'h he supposed 
was in tumults about him, when at the very time I was 
considering whether, if J wen; obliged to ha^e the one or the 
other as a punishment for some grcal^fault I had committed, 
my choirr would tall on Mr. Singleton or on him. I mean, 
supposing the former were not a rcniarkahly obstinate man, 
since obstinacy in a weak man, I think, must ho worse than 
tyranny in a man of sense, if indeed a man of .sense can be 
a t)Tant. 

A summons to <1inner n;lieved me from lii.s more ])articular 
addresses, and placed him at a distance from me. 

Sir Hargrave llie whole time of dinner nni'eived advantage 
from the supercilious looks and lx;haviour of Mr. Walden, 
who seemed on everything the haronet said (and he was 
seldom silent) half to despise liini, for he made at times so 
many different mouths of contempt that I thought it was 
impo.^K[)»le for the same features to express them. I have been 
m<aking mouths in the glass for sevi^ral minutes to try to 
* recover some of Mr. Waldcn’.s, in order to dcscrilrc them to 
you,* f.iicy; but I cannot for my life so distort my face as to 
•enable me to give you a notion of one of them. 

He might pcrhairs have liccn better justified in some of 
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^ his contempts, had it not been visil) 1 e that tlic consequence 
'^^vhich he took from the baronet ho gave to himself, and )’ct 
. was as censurable one way as Sir Hargrave was*thc other. 

Mirth, how'ever in.sipid, will occasion smiles, though soniC' 
times to the disadvantage of the mirthful. Hut gloom, seyi:rity, 
moroseness will always disgust, though in a Solomon. Mr. 
Walden had not been taught that; and indeed it might seem 
a little ungrateful (don’t you think so, Lucy?) if women failed 
to reward a man with their smiles who srnipled not to make 
himself a—monkey (shall I say?) to plca.se them. 

* Never before did T sec the difTerence Ixjtween the man of 
the town and the man of the college displajid in a light so 
striking as in these two gentlemen in the conversation after 
dinner. I'hc one seemed resolved not to l)c pleased, while 
the other laid him.sclf out to please everybody, and that in a 
manner .so much at hi.*< own expense as fn:((uently to bring 
into question liis understanding. Hy a scc'r>nd silly thing he 
hani.shed the rcMiicmbrance of the first, by a thinl the second, 
and so on; and by continually Laughing at his own ahsunlities, 
left UK at liberty to suppose that ins folly was his choifs^, and 
that, had it not lK,vn to divert the conqiany, he would have 
made a better figure. 

Mr. Walden, as was evident by his scornful brow, by tbc 
contemptuous motions of his lip, and by. bis whole face 
affectediy turned from tlie karont't, grudged hini the .smile 
that sat upon every one’s countenance, and for which, without 
distinguishing whether it was a smile of approlxition or not, he 
looked os if he pitied us all, and as if he thought himself c.ast 
into unequal company. Nay, twice or thrice he addressed 
himself, in preference to every one else, to honest siippering 
Mr. Singleton, who for his part, as was evident, much Ix'tter 
relished the liiUDnct’s flippancies than the dry significnnce of ’ 
the student; for whenever Sir Haigravu spoke Mr. .Singleton’s 
mouth was open: but it was (|uitc otherwise with him when» 
Mr. Walden s[)okc, c\’en at the time that he paid him the 
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distinction of addressing himself to him, as if he were the 
principal person in the comi)any. 

But one w6rd, hy-the-bye, Lucy—don’t you think it is 
very happy for us foolish women that the generality of the - 
lords Qf the creation arc not much wiser than ourselves ? or, to 
express myself in other words, that over-wisdom is as foolish 
a thing to the full as moderate folly? But hushl I have* 
done. 1 know that at this place my uncle will l)c ready to 
rise against me. 

After dinner Mr. Walden, not choosing to be any longer 
so cgrcgiously eclipsed by the man of the town, put forth the* 
scholar. 

By the way, let me ask my unde if the word scholar 
means not the learner mther than the learned? If it ori^- 
nally means no more, I would suppose that formerly the most 
learned men were the most modest, contenting themselves 
with being thought but learners; for as my revered first 
instructor used to say, the more a man knows, the more he 
will find he has to know. 

“Pray, Sir Hargrave,” said Mr. Walden, “may I ask you— 
you had a thought just now, speaking of love and Ijcauty, 
which I know you must have from 1'ibullus” (and then he 
repeated the line in an heroic accent, and, pausing, looked 
round upon us women)—“ which university had the honour of 
finishing your studies. Sir llaigrave? I 'presume you were 
brought up at one of them.” 

“Not I,” said the baronet; “a man surely may read 
Tibullus, and Virgil too, without being indebted to 'either 
university for his learning.” 

“ man, Sir Harpave, in my humble opinion ” (with a 
dedsive air he spoke the word humbh\ “ can be well grounded 
* in any branch of learning who has not beciv at one of our 
famous universities. ” 

« “I never yet proposed, Mr. Walden, to qualify my.sclf for a 
degree. My chaplain is a very pretty fellow. He understands 
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- Tibullus, I believe” (immoderately laughing, and, by his e)’es 
cast in turn upon each person at table, bespeaking a general 
smile)—“and of Oxford, as you arc.” ' 

And again he laughed; hut his laugh was then such a one 
' as rather showed ridicule than mirth—^a provoking laiigii, such 
. a one as Mr. Greville often aflects when he is in a. disputing 
humour, in order to dash an opponent out of countenance 
by getting the laugh instead of the argument on his side. 

My uncle, you know, will have it sometimes that his girl 
has a satirical vein. I fam afraid she has; but this T will say 
for her—she means no ill-nature, she loves everybody, but 
not their faults, as her uncle in his letter tells hi.:r, nor 
wishes to be spared for her own. Nor, very probably, is she, 
if those who see her write of her to their chosen friends as 
she docs to hers of them. 

Shall I tell you what 1 imagine each person of tlic com¬ 
pany I am writing about (writing in character) would say of 
me to their correspondents? It would I)e digressing to<^ 
much, or I would. 

Mr. Walden in his heart, 1 dare say, was revenged on the 
baronet. He gave him such a look as would liave grieved me the 
whole day had it l)cen given me by one whom I valued. 

Sir Hargrave liad too much business for his eyes with the 
ladies, in order to obtain their countenance, to trouble himself 
'about the looks of the men; and indeed he seemed to have as 
great a contempt for Mr. Walden as Mr. Walden had for him. 

But here 1 shall be too late for the post Will this stuff go 
down with you at Selby House in want of Ijctter subjects? 

“ Everything from you, my Harriet.” 

Thank you, thank you all, my indulgent fricnd&l.So it 
ever was. I'rifles from tho.se we love are acceptable. May 1 
"deserve your love. 

Adieu, my Lucy, hut tell my Nancy that she ha$ dc- 
lighted me by her letter. * 


Tl. B. 
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Letfers Xll.-XIV. coniimte the deseripthn the dinner and 
the coKoersation at great lengthy giving especially the battle 
l^hveen the pedantic Mr, Walden and Sir llargrfivds 
airy insolence. 


LETTER XV [i] 

\riss 18 YRON. IN CONTINUATION 

A/autfayt Fd*ruary 6. 

And so my iinclc Rclhy, you tdl me, is makiiifr observations 
ill writing on my letters, nnd wails for nothing more to begin 
with me than my eonelusion of thu conversations that oflerod 
nt Ijudy Betty’s. 

And is it expected that I should go on furnishing wea]ions 
against myself? 

It is. 

Well, with all my heart. As long as I ran rontributc to 
his amusement, ns long as my grandmamma is ]i1cased and 
diverted with what 1 write, as well as with his pleasiintries on 
her girl, I will proceed. 

Well, but w'ill you not, my 1 larriet,” methiiiks you ask, 
write with less oix^nness, with more Reserve, in apiirchension 
of the rod which >'ou know hangs over your head ? ” 

Indeed 1 will not. It is my glory that I have not a 
thought in my heart which I would conceal from any one 
whoni it imported to know it, and who would lie gratified by 
(he revealing of it. /\nd yet I am a little cliagrincd at the 
wager, which you tell me my uncle has actually laid with my 
grandmamma, that I shall not return from J.ondon with a 
sound heart. 

And docs he tcazo you, my Lucy, on this subject, with . 
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reminding you of your young partiality for C:ii>inin DinuMn, in 
Older to innku good his assertion of the susceptibility of us all ? 

\VIiy, so let him ! And why should }'OU detfy that you were 
susceptible of a natural passion ? You must not be prudish, 
Lucy. If }'OU are not, all his raillery will lose its fora*. , 

Wliat iKitter assurance can 1 give to uiy uncle, and to all 
my friends, that if 1 were caught 1 would own it, than by 
advising you not to lx; aKhamed to confess a sensibility which 
is no disgrace, when duty and prudence are our guides, and 
the object wortijy ? 

Your man iiid(a;d wal* not worthy, as it proved, but hi; was 
a very specious creature, and you knew not his Ixid character 
when you siifTered liking to grow into love. 

liut when the love-fever was at the height did you make 
anybody uneasy with your passion ? Did you run l(» the w'oods 
and groves to record it on the Iwrks of tri-es? No! You 
sighed in silence indeed, but it was but for a little while. 1 
got your secret from you, not, however, till it lietrayed itsiif 
ill your pined coiintenaiii^e; and then the man's discovered 
uiiworthiness and your own diserelion enabled you to eoiupier 
a iia.ssion to which you had given way, supposing it un- 
(Hiiiquerablc, Ixx'uuse you thought it would cost you jiaiiis to 
conU:iid with it. 

As to myself, you know 1 have hitherto been on my guard. 

1 have Isjeii careful ever to shut the door of my heart against 
the l>lind deity the moment 1 could imagine him setting his 
encroaching foot on the tlire.shold, which I think liking may lx: 
called. Had he once gained entrance, jxirhaps 1 might liave 
come off but sinijily. 

But I hope 1 am in the less danger of falling in love v^'i^h any 
man as 1 can be civil and courteous to all. When a stream 
is sluiced off into several channels there is the le.s.s fear that it * 
frill overflow its banks. 1 really think 1 never shall be in 4ove 
with anybody till duty directs inclination. m 

Excuse me, Lucy. I do now and then, you know, get 
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into a boasting'humour. But then my punishment, as in . 
most other casus, follows my fault; my uncle pulls me down, 
and shows iiiu diat 1 am not lialf so good as the rest of my 
friends tliink me. 

You tell me that Mr. Grevillc will Hi in Ixmdon in a very . 
few days. 1 can’t help it. Hu pretunds buslnuss, you say, 
and (since that calls him up) intends to give himself a month’s 
pleasure in town, and to take his share of tliu public entertain- 
inuiits. Well, so let him. But I hope that I am not to be 
either his business or entertainment. After a civil neighlx>urly 
visit or so 1 ho[Xi 1 shall not be tormented with him. 

^Vllal hap]jened once betwixt Mr. Fenwick and him gave 
me i)ain enough—exposed me enough, surely. A young 
woman, thougli without her own fault, made tlie occasion of a 
reiicouiiter between two men of fortuiie, must be talked of too 
much for her own liking, or she must Ijc a strange creature! 
What numbers of |>eople has the unhappy rashness of those 
two men brought to stare at me ? And with what difficulty 
did my uncle and Mr. Deane bring them into so odd a com¬ 
promise, as they at last came into, to torment me, as 1 may 
call it, by joint-consent, notwithstanding all 1 could say to 
them, which was the only proljable way, shocking creatures!. - 
to prevent murder. 

But, l.ucy, what an odd thing is it in my uncle to take, 
hold of what 1 said in one of my letters, that 1 had a good 
mind to give you a sketch of what 1 might suppose the 
coiu]>any at Lady Betty’s would say of your Harriet, were each 
to write her character to their confidents or correspondents, as 
she has done theirs to you! 

I t)iiiik tlicrc is a little concealed maticu in my uncle’s 
command, but 1 obey. 

* To begin, then, I.iady Betty, who owns she thinks favour^ 
ably of me, 1 will supjx>se would write to lier Lucy in such - ■ 
« terms as these: but sliall I sup[)ose every one to be so happy 
as to have her Lucy? * '/ 
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Byron, of whom you liavc hoard Mr. Kccvus talk 
so niudi, discredits not, in the main, the ckiractor he has 
given her. We must allow a little, you know, for the fond¬ 
ness of relationship. 

“'I'he girl has haif^'a good education, and owes ajl her 
advantages to it. But it is a country and bookish one, and 
that won’t do everything for one of our sex, if anything. 
Poor thing! she never was in town l)efore; but she seems 
docile, and for a country girl is tolerably genteel. 1 think, 
therefore, 1 shall receive no discredit by introducing her into 
the ^au nwnde." 


Miss Clements, (K-rhaps, agreeable to the goodness of her 
kind heart, would Ivive written thus :— 

“Miss Jiyron is an agreeable girl; she ha.s invited me t<» 
visit her, and 1 ho£)e 1 shall like her Ijetter and l}Ctler. She 
has, one may see, kept worthy persons’ com^iany, and 1 dare 
say will preserve the improvement she has g.iined by it. She 
is lively and obliging; .she is young—not more than twenty, 
yet looks rather younger, by reason of a country bloom, which, 
however, misbecomes her not, and give.s a modesty to her first 
appcaiancc that jirojiossesses one in her favour. What a cast- 
^ away would Miss Byron lie if, knowing so w'cll as she seems to 
know what the duty of others is, she would forget her own! ” 
Miss Cantillon would perliaps thus write:— 

“There was Miss Harriet Byron of Northamptonshire, a 
young woman in whose favour report has been very lavish. 1 
can’t say that I tlunk her so very extraordinary; yet she is 
well enough for a country girl. But though 1 do not impute to 
her a very pert look, yet if she had not been .set up for some> 
thing beyond what she is by all her friends, who, it, seems, 
are excessively fond of her, she might have had a more liumblc 
'opinion of herself than slie seems to have when she is set 
a-talking. She may, indeed, moke a figure in a country 
- assembly, but in tlie l.oiidon world she must be not a little. 
".gwkwaid, liaviiig never been here beS}re. 
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“1 take her to liavc a great deal o art; but to do her 
juHlice she has no Iwd complexion—that, you know, is a 
striking advantage; but to me she has a babyish look, 
esi)ccially when she smiles; yet 1 su^ose she lias lieen told 
that Jier smiles become her, for sh^s always smiling—so 
like a simpleton, 1 was going to say! 

“Upon the whole 1 see notliing so engaging in her as to 
have made her the idol she is with everybody; and what 
little beauty she lias it ainnot last, h'or my ^jart, were 1 
a man, the clear brunette—but you will lliink 1 am praising 
myself.” 

Miss Itarnevelt would iierhaps thus write to her Lucy— 
iijMni my word 1 will not let her have a Lucy. She shall have 
a brother man to write to, not a woman, and he shall have 
a fierce name. 

We will suppose that she also had been describing the 
rest of the cumjiany:— 

“ Well, but, my duiir UomUirdino, 1 am now to give you a 
descrijilion of Miss Vyron. Tis the softest, gentlest, smiling 
rogue of a girl—1 protest, 1 could five or six times have kissed 
her for what she said, and for the manner she spoke in—for 
she has liceii used to prate; a fax-ourite child in her own 
family—one may easily see that. Vet so prettily lulh to speak 
till siKikon to! Such a blu.shing little rogue! Tis a dear 
girl, and 1 wished twenty limes as 1 sat by her that 1 had 
Ijeeii a man for her sake. Ujioji my honour, Domlxirdino, 1 
lx:iievi' if 1 had I should have caught her up, ])op|>ed her under 
one of my arms, and run away with her.” 

Something like this, my Lucy, did Miss Barnevclt once say. 

Hating now dismissed the women, 1 coinc to Mr. Single- 
ton, Mr. Walden, and Sir Harg];ave. 

Mr. Walden (himself a ras(]uin) w’ould thus perhaps have 
written to his Marforio:— 

“ The first lady whoi% as the greatest stranger, I shall take 
upon metodcscribc, is Miss Harriet Byron of Northamptonshire. 
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In her person she is not disagreeable, and most people 
think her pretty. But what is prettiness? Why, neverthe¬ 
less, in a woman prcttincss is- pretty. What ftiher word ran 
1 so fitly use of a person who, though a little .sightly, cannot 
be called a beauty ? * • 

“I will allow that we men are nut wrong in admiring 
modest women for the graces of their persons; but let them 
be modest, let them return the complinuint, and revere us 
for our capadousne.ss of mind: and so they will, if they are 

■ brought up to know their own weakness, and that they arc hut 
domesdc animals of a superior order. Even ignumnei', k-i 
me tell >*00, iiiy Marforio, i.s pretty in a woman. Humility 
is one of their princijMl gnice.s. Women hanlly ever set 
themselves to ac«|uin: the knowledge that is proper to men, 
but they neglect for it what more indi.spensably belongs to 
women. To have them come to their husliands, to their 
brothers, and even to their lovers, when they iiave a mind to 
know' anything out of their way, and Ing to he in-structed nnrl 
informed, inspireth thetn with the becoming hiiinility which 1 
have touched ution, and giveth us imixirtanci* with them. 

“ Indeed, my Marforio, there an* very few to[>ic.s that ari.se 
in- conversation among men upon which women ought tf) 
open their lips. Silence iK-cumes them. ]A;t them thentforc 
hear, wonder, and imttrove in silence. They are naUirnlly 
contentious and lovers of contradiction” (sonu'thing like this 
Mr. Walden once threw out, and you know who, my I.ui*y -- 
but I am afraid—has said as much), '*and Shall we iiualify 
them to be dispuuints against ourselves ? 

“These reflections, Marforio, are not foreign to my sub- 
. ject. This girl, this Harriet Byron, is applauded for a yqgng 
;WOmai i reading and observation. But there was another 
..lady p silt, Miss Clements, who (if there lx* any merit to a 

■ womai i it) apjieareth to me to excel her in the compass'of 
.her ni\ hg, and that upon the strengh of her own diligence 

and abilities, which is not the case with thi.s Miss Harriet ; 

VOK 1. c 
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for Rhc truly hath had some |)ains taken with her by her late 
grandfather, a man of erudition, who had his education among 
us. This old* gentleman, 1 am told, took it into his head, 
having no grandson, to give this girl a i>ookish turn; but he 
wisi^y stopped at her mother tongue, only giving her a smatter¬ 
ing in h'rench and Italian. 

“As I saw that the eyes of cx'ery one were upon her, 1 
was willing to hear w'hat she had to say for herself. Poor 
girl! she will suffer, I doubt, for her speciousness. Yet I 
cannot say, all things considered, that she was very malapert: 
tliat ([uality is yet to come. She is young. 

“I therefore trifled a little with her, and went further 
than 1 generally choose to go with the reading .s^xicies of 
women, in order to divert an inundation of nonsense and, 
fopper)', breaking in from one of the coiniKiny, Sir Tfargravc 
Pollexfen, of whom more anon. 

“ You know, Marforio, that a man, when he is provoked 
!o fight with an overgrown boy, hath ev'eryl)ody against him; 
so hath a schokir w'ho engageth on learned topics with a 
woman. 'I'he sex must lie flattered at the expense of truth. 
Many things are thought to be pretty from the mouth of a 
woman which w'ould be egregiously weak and silly proceed¬ 
ing from that of a man. His very eminence in learning on 
such a contention would tend only to exalt her and de- 
]iri‘ciate himself. As the girl w'as everyliody’s favourite, and 
as the Ijaroiu't seemed to eye her with particular regard, I 
s|Kired her. A man would not, you know, spoil a girPs 
fortune.” 

But how, Lucy, shall I be able to tell what I imagine Sir 
H.aigrave would have written ? Can I do it if I place him in 
the light of a lover, and not,cither underdo his character as 
such or incur the censure of vanity and conceit? 

* “Well, hut arc you sure, Harriet,” mclhinks my uncle asks, 
“that the liaronet is really and truly so egrt'giously smitten 
with you as he pretended Iw was ? ” 
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“Why, ay I That*s the thing, sir.” 

“ You girls are so apt to take in earnest the compliments 
made you by men.” * 

“And so we are. But our credulity, my dear sir, is 
a greater proof of our irfncK:encc tlian men's professions 
are of their sincerity. So lei losers speak, and winners 
laugh.” 

But let him Ije in jest if he will. In jest or in earnest, 
Sir Hargrave must Ik; extravagant, I ween, in love-spei.‘clu‘s. 
And that 1 may not Ikj thought wholly to decline this fart 
of my task, 1 will supiiosTe him professing with lludibras. 
after he has praised me beyond measure, for graces of his own 
creation^— 


“ The sun shall lutw no mure disfienM: 
llis own, but ilnrriut’s influence. 

Where'er she treads, her feet shall set 
The [irinimse and the violet. 

All spices, purriitiics, and sweet jiowders 
Shall iHumw from her breath iheir iMlmirs; 

Worlds .sliall de})cnd upon Iut lyv. 

And when she frowns uput them, die." 

And what if I make him address me—by way of apostrophe, 
shall I s:iy?—(writing to his friend) in the following strain?-- 

*' Nfy faith, my friend, is adamantine 
As chains of destiny. I'll iiiaiiitaiii; 

True os Aimllo ever s|X>kc, 

Or oracle from heart of oak. 

Then shine ujum me but lienignly 
With that one and that other pigsnye; 

The sun and day shall snoner ]iart 
Than love or you shake olT my heart." 

■ 

** Well, but what, my Harriet, would honest Mr. Singleton 
have written, had he written alx)ut you ? ” 

Why, thus, perhaps, my Lucy, and to liis grandmother, 
for she is living :— 
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“Wc had rare fun at dinner and after dinner, my grand-, 
mother. 

lliere waii one Miss Barnevelt, a Ane, tall, portly young 

lady. 

“There ^'as Miss Clements, not handsome, but very 
learned, and who, ns was easy to [)cFceiw,‘ could hold a good 
aigument on occasion, 

“ 1 'herc was Miss Cnntillon, as pretty a young lady as one 
would wish to lx;hoid in a summer's day. 

‘And there was one Mi.ss llyron, a Nortliamptonshire 
Indy, whom T never saw l)erore. 

“There was Mr. Walden, a most famous scholar. 1 
thought him very entertaining, for he talked of learning 
and such like things, which I know not so much of as I wish 
I did, because my want of knowing a little f.atin and (>rcck 
has made my understanding look less than other men's. Oh, 
niy grandmother, wliat a wise man would the lieing able to 
talk Ijitin and Greek have made me! And yet 1 thought 
that now and then Mr. Walden made too great a fuss 
alx>ut his. 

“ ]iut there was a rich and noble baronet—richer than me, 
as they say, a great deal, Sir Hargrove PoUexfun, if I sijcll 
his name right—a diarming man and charmingly dressed, 
and so many Ane things he said, and was so merry and so 
f.icetious, that .he did nothing but laugh, as a man may say. 
And 1 was as mcny as him to the full Why not ? 

“ Oh, my grandmother! What with tlie talk of the young 
country lady, that same Miss llyron, for they put her u^n 
talking a great deal; what with the famous scholar, who,. 
however, being a learned man, could not be so merry as us; 
wliat with Sir Hargrave (1 could live and die with Sir Har¬ 
grave : you never knew, my grandmother, such a liright man 
as‘Sir Hargrave); and what with one thing and what witlv 
another, we boxed it about and had rare fun, as I told you. '■ 
So that when I got- home and went to bed I did nothing. 
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but dream of l'x:ing in the same company, and three or four 
times waked myself with laughing.” 

There, f<ucyl Will this do for Mr. Singlefon? It is not 
mucli out of eliaracter, 1 assure you. 

• 

Monday aft^mou. 

This knight, this Sir Rowland Meredith! He is lielow, it 
seems—^liis nephew with liim; Sir Rowland, my Sally tells me, 
jn his gold button and button-hole coat, and full-buckled wig ; 
Mr. Fowler as spruce as a bridegroom. Wliat sluiii 1 do with 
Sir Rowland ? 

1 shall be sorry to displease the good old man, yet how 
can 1 avoid it ? 

Expect another letter next post, and so you will if i 
did nut bid you, for have 1 missed one yet ? 

Adieu, my J..ucy. 

TJ. H. 


Leti'KK.s XVI.-XXI. an- ali addressed hy Jlarriet to Lwy, 
They take up the subject of the Jumler-AIeredith suity to 
which the lady is not ftmturablc, and in which the suitor 
himself is extremely backward, Uis umie, oh the other 
handf makes very liberal offers^ and expresses the most 
extravagant admiration of Miss Byron. Sir Hargrave 
next appears^ and opens his suit in form, but it is rebuffed, 
to his great wrath. Neither he nor Sir Rowland accepts 
the disarrangement. Sir Hargram persisting in spite of 
a frank declaration from Harriet that she objects to his 
morals. The plot also thickens by the appeartwee of 
Greoille in town. 
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» LETTER XXII [i] 

MISS RYRON. IN CONTINUATION 

tyetiuesdtjf wominj^f Febrmiy 15. 

Mn. CiuKviMJC took Uiivc of US yustcrd'iy evening, in order to 
set out this morning on his return home. He would fain have 
engaged me for hulf’andiuur alone, but 1 would not oblige him. 

He left London, he said, with some regret, beciuse of the 
fluttering Sir Hargrave and the creeping Mr. Fowler, but 
deiiended upon my declaration that I had not in “ either of 
them ” seen the man I could encourage. “ Either of them ” 
w'erc the words he ('.hose to use; fur, in compliment to him¬ 
self, he would not repeat my very words, that 1 had not yet 
seen any man to wiiom I could give my hand. Sluill 1 give 
you a few jiarticulars of what [Xissed lietween me and this 
very ivhimsical man ? [ will. 

He had Ijcen inquiring, he said, into the character and 
pretensions of my brother Fowler, and intended, if he could 
bring Orme and him together, to make a match between them 
who should outwhine the other. 

1 leroes, 1 told him, ought not to make a jest of those who, 
on (X>m[Kirison, gave them all their advantages. 

He bowed, and called himself my servant, and with an 
aflected laugli, *'Yet, madam, yet, madam, 1 am not afraid 
of these piping men; though you have compassion for such 
watery-hiaded fellow.s, yet you liave only conqxLSsion.” 

** Respectful love, Mr. Greville, is not always the indica¬ 
tion <:ither of a weak licad or a faint heart, any more than 
the contrary is of a true spirit.” 

“Perhaps so, madam; but yet I am not afraid of these 
two' men." 

“You have no reason to be afraid of anybody on my 
account, Mr. Greville.” 
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** I hope not.” 

** You will find, .sir, at last, that yrni had liettor lake my 
meaning. Tt is obvious LMiough.” ^ 

“ but 1 have no mind to hang, drown, or |iisto] iiiysi;H.'’ 

“Mr. Orevillo still 1 Yet it would Ix; well if there wei\' 
not many Mr. Grcvilles.” 

“1 take your meaning, inadirii. ^'ou have e.\[»1ained it 
heretofore. It is tluit 1 am a lilK:rtim:, that we have nil one 
dialect, and that 1 am say nothing new or that is worthy of 
your attention. 'I'here, madam! May 1 not In- always sure 
of your meaning when I ('onstnio it against myself?'* 

“ 1 wish, sir, that my neighbour would give me leave to 
behave, to him us to my neighlM)ur-” 

“And could you, madam—suiiposing love out of the 
({uestion (which it t'annot be)—could you, in tliat case, regard 
me as your neighbour?” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“because 1 lH.' 1 icve you hate me, and I only want you to 
tell me that you do.” 

“ I hope, sir. J shall never have reason given me to hale 
any man.” 

“ Hut ii you hate any one man more than another, is it 
not me?” (1 was silent.) “Strange, Mrs. Reeves,” turning to 
her, “that Miss Hyron is not susceptible either of love or 
hatred! ” 

“She is loo good to hate anybody; ami as lor love, her 
time seems not to be yet ctmie.*’ 

^ “\Vhen it is come it will come with a vengeance, 1 liojie.” 

“Uncharitable man !” said 1, smiling. 

“ Don't smile: JE- can’t Ixair to see you smile. Whjr don’t 
you l)C angry at me ? Angel of a creature! ” with bis teeth 
again closed, “don’t smile: 1 cannot bear your bewitching 
smiles.” 

“ The mail is out of his right mind, Mrs. Ri^evcs. I don't 
choose to stay in his com])any.” 
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1 would have withdrawn. He besought me to stay, and 
stood Ijctwecri me and the dour. I was angiy. 

He whimskijlly stamped—“ Obliging creature! 1 besought 
y<iu to rorl)ear smiling—you frown. I )o; Clod for ever bless 
you, niy diar Miss Byron; let me be favoured witli another 
frown.” 

Strange man I and bold as strange ! I would have passed 
to flu; door, but he set his liaek against it. 

These are tht^irs, you know, [..ucy, fijr wiiicli I used to 
shun him. 

** !*ish !” said I, ve-xed to lie hindensl from withdrawing. 

“ Another, another such a frown,” saitl the confident man, 
“and I am happy! 'Fhe la.st has left no trace upon your 
features: it vanished before 1 could well lx;hold it. Another 
frown, ] lieseech you ; another pish-” 

1 was really angry. “ Bear witness! ” (liKiking around him), 
“ liear witness I Once did Miss Byron endeavour to frown, 
and to oblige whom?—Her (Ireville! ” 

“Mr. Gre\ilU', you had I tetter-” 1 stopjicd. J was 

vexed I knew not what 1 was going to say. 

“ How better, madam ! Am I nut desperate ? But had 
I liettcr? Say, repeal that again—Had 1 better—better 
what ? *■ 

“ 'I'iie man’s mad. Oli, my cousins, lot me never again be 
culled to this man.” 

“ Mad! And so 1 am. Mad for you. 1 care not who 
knows it. Wliy don’t you hate me?” He snatched at my 
hand, but I started Ixiek. “You own that you never 
IovkI the man who loved you. Such is your gratitude!— 
Say, you hate me.” 

I n'as silent, and turned from him peevishly. 

‘‘Why, then” (as if I liad said 1 did not hate him), “say. 
you .love me; and I will look down with contempt upon 
.the greatest prgice OP earth.” 

We should liave had inure of this — but the rap of 
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consequence gave notice of the visit of a person of consklem- 
tioii. It was Sir Haigravc. 

“The devil'pick his lioiics,” said the shocking (ireville. 
“ 1 sliall not Ix; civil to him.’* 

“lie is not your guest, Mr. (;rt:ville,” said 1 , afraid tliaf 
Sf>inething aflronting might pass lx;tween two spirits so un- 
nuinageahle—the one in an humour so whimsical, the other 
so very likely to be moody. 

■“'rruc, true,” implied he. “ I will Ije all silence and ob.ser- 
vation. Hut 1 hope you will nut now be for retiring.” 

“It would be too particular,” thought J, “if 1 am; yet 1 
should have been glad to do .so.” 

The l)aronct {taid his reS[K‘cls to every one in a very set 
and formal manner, nor distinguished me. 

“Silly as vain,” thought 1 . “Handsome fo]\ to imagine 
thy disjileasurc of consiupiencc to me.” 

“Mr. dreville,” s:iid Sir Hargrave, “the town, I under¬ 
stand, is going to lose you.” 

“The town, Sir Hargrave, cannot lie said to have found 
me.” 

“ 1 low can a man of your gallantry and fortune find 
himself cniployiiienl in the country in the winter, 1 
wonder ? ” 

“Very easily, when he has used himself to it, Sir Har¬ 
grave, and has seen abroad, in greater jierfection than you 
can have them here, the kind of diversions you all run atler 
with so ki'en an appetite.” 

“In greater perfer-tion! J question that, Mr. Greville; 
and 1 have been abroad, though too early, 1 own, to make 
critical observation.s.” 

“ You may c]uestion it, Sir Hargrave, but I don’t.” 

' “ Have we not from Italy tht^ most famous singers, Mr.' 
Greville, and from thence, and from France, for our money, 

. the most famous dancers in the world ? ” 

“ No, sir. They set too great a value in Italy, let me tell 
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you, upon their finest voices, and uixiii their finest cuniposers 
too, to let them turn strollers.” 

**Strollers, do you call them? Ha, ha, ha/iah ! I'niitvly 
strollers, as we reward them! And as to conijiosers, iiaw we 
not Handel?” 

“There you say something, Sir liargrave. Ihil you have 
but one Handel in England: thi'-y have several in lUily.” 

“Is it possible?” said every one. 

“]x:t me die,” said the liaronet, with a (breed laugh, “il 1 
am not ready to think that Mr. Creville has run into the fault 
of people of less genius t 4 ian himself. He has got .such a 
taste for fon;ign performers that he ainnot think tolerably of 
thase of his own eoiintry, be they ever so excellent.” 

“ 1 landei, Sir Hargrave, is not an ICnglishinan, Init 1 must 
say that of every ])erson present I least expi.'Cted from Sir 
Haigrave Pollexfen this observation.” 

He then returned the lKir<}net's laugh, and not without an 
air of mingled anger and contempt. 

“Nor I this taste for fondgn performances aii<I composi¬ 
tions from Mr. (Ireville, for so long time as thou liast iieen a 
downright country' gentleman.” 

“Indeed,” thought 1 , “you seem I»oth to liave. r'hanged 
characters, ihit 1 know how it comes ulKiUt: U't one advance 
what he will in the pn-siiit humour of lioth, the other will 
contradict it. Mr. Grcville knows nothing of iiuisie.; what 
he said was from hearsay; and Sir Hargrave is no belter 
grounded in it.” 

“ A doinrnrighl country gentleman,” repeated Mr. Greville, 
measuring Sir Haignive with his cyM, and putting up his li[i. 

“ Why, prithee, now, Grcville, thou what-shalM*oall-thee! 
Thou art not ofTended, I hope, that we are not all of one 
mind ? Ha, ha, ha, hah ! ” 

“ I am offended at nothing you say, Sir Hargrave.” 

“Nor I at anything you look, my dear. Ha, ha, lia, 


hah.” 
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Ycl his looks showed as rnucli contempt for Mr. Greville 
as Mr. Gritvillc's did for him. flow easily might these com* 
l)U.stible spirits\havti blown each other up! Mr. Reeves 
was once a little apprehensive of consecjuences from the 
airs of both. 

Mr. Greville turned from Sir Hargrave to me. “Well, 
Miss Ryruii,” .said he; “but as to what we were talking 
almut-7” 

Thi.s he seemed to say on purpose, as 1 thought by his air, 
to alarm the Uironet. 

“ 1 l>eg {xirdon,” said Sir Hargrave, turning with a stiff air 
to me. “ 1 lK*g {Kirdon, Miss Ityron, if I have intruded-” 

"We were talking of indifferent things, Sir Hargrave,*' 
answered I—" mere matters of pleasantry.” 

" I was more in uirnesl than in jest. Miss 11>toii,** replied 
Mr. (iFeville. 

“We all, I Ijeliuve, thought you very whimsical, Mr. 
(ireville,** returned I. 

“ What was sport to you, nuulam, is death to me.'* 

“ Poor Greville! 1 la, ha, ha, hah,’* affectedly biiglied the 

liaronct, “ hut 1 know you are a joker. You are a man of Hit.” 
(This a little softened Mr. (he\'ille, who had begun to look 
grave ujion Sir Margrave.) “Come, prithee, man, give thyself 
up to me for this night, and 1 will tarry thee to a private 
concert, where none but choice spirits are admitted, and let 
us see if music will nut divert these gloomy airs that sit so ill 
Ufjon the face of one uf the liveliest men in the kingdom.” 

“Mu.sic! Ay, if Miss llyrun will give us a song, and. 
accompany it with the harpsichord, 1 will despi.se all other, 
liaringny.” 

Eveiy one joined in his rcciuest, and 1 was not back-, 
ward to oblige them, as I thought the conversation Imre a 
littUs too rough a cast, and was nut likely to take a smoother 
turn. 

Mr. Clreville, who always enjoys any jest that tends to 
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Piou.se, in Mr. Orcville’s hearing. You were not there, Lucy, 
that day, and perhap.s may not have the hook, as Galliard is 
not a favouritc^'ith you. 

Chliic, l>y all llii' |X)w’rs alMivi;, 

'I'o PauuMi vnivM eternal luve; 

A niso ailoriiM her sweeier iircast: 

fin a leaf the vuw imprcM'il: 

Hut Zephyr, liy her sUle at play, 

J.f)ve, vow, anil leaf blew quite away.'' 

The gentlemen were very lively on tlte occasion and 
encored it, hut I told them that as they must lie better 
pleased with the jt'St on our sex contained in it than they 
could lie with the music, 1 would nut, for the sake of their 
own politeness, tihlige them. 

** You will favour us, lunvever, with your ‘ Discreet Lover,’ 
Miss Ryron,” said Mr. (Iri'ville. “That is a song written 
entin-ly upon your own prineipU'S.” 

Well, then, I will give you it,” said I, “.set hy the same 
han<l.” 


Tin: Di.scRKET r.ovi:K 

“ Yu fair, that would Ik: blest in love. 

'I'ake yiiur pride a Httlu I(iwi-r; 

Lfl till* swain whom yuu ai^iirovi- 
Kalliur like ytni than adore. 

Dive that liscs into iMS.iion 
i!iiMin will end in hate nr strife; 

Hut fnmi lender inclinatimi 
Flow the lasting (uys of life.’' 

'riiesc tw'o pieces put the gentlemen into good humour,* 
and a deal of silly stuff was said to me, liy way of compliment, 
on tile occasion, hy Sir Hargrave and Mr. (In'ville, not one 
word of which I lielieved. 

.The Imronet went away first to go to his concert. He 
was ver>' cold in fiis lichaviour to me at taking leave, as he 
had been all the time. 
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Mr. Grcvillc soon after left us, intending to set out this 
morning. 

He snaldied my hand at going. I was a^id of a swond 
savage freedom, and would have withdrawn it. Only one sigh 
over it—but one sigh. “Oli !*’ said he—^in “oh” half-a-prd 
long—and prt;Ksed it with his lips; “but Rniiemher, madam, 
you arc watehed: I liavo half-a-do/en spies upon you, and 
the moment you find the man you can favour, up comes your 
Greville, cuts a throat, and flies his country.” 

He stopiKrd at the {Kirlour door. “Om; letter, Miss 
JRyron—rectuve but one letter from me.” 

“No, Mr. Gre\'ille, hut I wish you well.” 

“ Wishes!—that, like the hishojj's l)lessing, cost you iu>- 
thing. 1 was going to say ‘No* for you, hut you were loo 
quick. It had been some pleasure to have denied myself, 
and provi'iited llie mortifiration «)f a denial from yc»u." 

J le went away, every one wisiiing him a gootl journey, and 
speaking- favouraiily of the odd creature. Mrs. Reeves in 
ixirticular thought fit to say thiit he was the most entertaining 
of all my lovers; but if so, what is ft they c.'ill entertaining, 
and what an; those others whom they call my lovers? 

“'I'he man,” said I, ‘*is an immoral man, and had he not 
got above blushes, and ultove lieing hurt hy hive, he could 
not have been so gay and so entertaining, ns you call it.*’ 
“Miss llyron says true,’* said Mr. Reeves. “ J never knew 
a man who could make a jesting-matter of the {mssion in the 
presence of the object so very deeply in love ns to In: hurt 
by a disapi>ointment. 'J'hcrc .sits Mrs. Reeves. Did ] ever 
make a jest of my love to you, madam ?” 

“No, indeed, sir; had I not thought you most dephirahly 
in earnest you had not had any of my pity.” 

“That’s a declaration in point, hjithcr Mr. Ornu' or Mr. ' 
Fowler must be tlie hnj)py man, Miss Ityron.” 

Indeed, neither.” 

“But why? They have both good estates. They lioth 
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1 

adore you. Sir Hargrave, I sec, you cannot have. Mr.,GFeville ■ 
dies not for you, thougli he would tx: glad to live with you. 
Mr. Fenwick is^n still less eligil)]c man, 1 think. Where can 
you lx: better than with one of the two I liave named?” 

“y^u sjieak seriously, cousin; 1 will not answer lightly,' 
but neithcT of those gentlemen can lie the man; yet I esteem 
them, both, lx:cau.se they arc good men.” 

Well, but don’t you pity them ? ” 

“ I don’t know what to say to that; you hold that pity is 
but one remove from love, and to say T pity a man who pro¬ 
fesses to love me, because 1 cannot consent to be his, carries 
with it, ! think, an air of aTTogaiicc, and looks a.s if I liclicved 
he must lx: unhappy without me, when possibly there may be 
hundreds of women w'itb any one of whom he might be more 
truly happy." 

“Well, this is in character from you, Miss Hyron ; but 
may 1 ask you now which of the two gentlemen, Mr. Ormc or 
Mr. Fowler, were you obliged to have one of them, would 
you choose?” 

“Mr. Ormc, I frankly answer. Have 1 not told Mr. 
howler so ? ” 

“Well, then, what arc your objections, may 1 ask, to Mr. 
Omie? He is not a disngmeable man in his person. You 
own that you think him a good man. His sister loves you, 
and you hm; her. What is your objection to Mr. Omie?” 

“ 1 don’t know what to say. I hope I should perform my 
duty to the man to whom I shall give my vows, be he who he 
will; but I am not in haste to marry. If a .single woman 
knows her own happiness she will find that the time from 
eighteen to twenty-four is the hai)piest [lart of her life. If she . 
stay till she is twenty-four she has time to look aimut her, 
and if she has more lovers than one, is enabled to choose ■ 
without having rea.son, on looking liack, to reproach herself 
for hastincs.s. Her fluttering, her romantic age (wc all 
.something of it, 1 doubt) is over by twenty-four, or it will hold 
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too long j and she is then lit to take her resuliitions ami to 
settle. 1 have more than once hinted that I should lie afraitl 
to engage with one who thinks too higlily of yiie liefoiehand. 
'Nothing violent can lie lasting, and 1 could not I>ear when 1 
had given a man my heart with my luind (and thi:y. never 
shall be seiKirated) that he should l)ehave to mo with less 
aflfection than he showed to me 1 w'as his. As 1 wish 

not now to be made an idol of, 1 may the mon: reascmably 
exiXK:t the constancy due to friendship, and not to be aflfronted 
with his iiidilTereiice after I have given iiiiii my whole self. 
In other words 1 could not bear to have my love slighted, or 
to lx: des])ised for it, instead of being encouraged to show 
it. And how shall exlravzigant |)assion warrant ho]>es of this 
nature if the man lx: not a man of gratitude, of principle, and 
a man whose love is founded in reason, and whose oliject is 
mind rather than person ? ” 

“ Hut Mr. Oniie,'* replied Mr. Reeves, ** is all tliis. Sucli, 
I believe, is his love.” 

“ lie it so. liut if 1 cannot love him so well as to wish l<i 
lx: his (a man, 1 have hoard my uncle as well as Sir Mai grave- 
say, is his own; a woman is a man's); if 1 cannot take delight 
in the thought of bearing my jKirt of the yoke with him, in 
the lx:lief that, in rase of a contrariety of sentiments, 1 luinnot 
give up my judgment, in points indifl*ercnt, from the good 
opinion 1 have of his, what but a fondness for the state, and 
an irksomeness in my present situation, could bias me in 
favour of any man ? Indeed, my cousin, 1 must love the man 
to whom I would ^ve my hand well enough to lx; able, on 
cool deliberation, to wish to lx: his wife, and for his sake 
(with my whole heart) choose to quit the single stale, in,9xliich 
I am very happy.” 

“And you are sure that your indifTerence to Mr. Ormc is not, 
either directly or indirectly, owing to his obsequious love of yOu, 
and to the milkiness of his nature, as Shakespeare calls it ? ” 

“ Very sure! All the leaning towards him that I have in 
VOL. I. 
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prcfcTcnce, as I think, to every other iiuin who has beheld meife;.- 
with |)artiality, is, on the f'ontrary, owing to the grateful sense 
1 have of his'rt'S]H^ct to me, niul to the gentleness of his 
nature. Does not my l)ehaviour to Mr. (Ireville, to Mr, 
h^enwick, to Sir Hargrave, comjiared with my treatment of 
Mr. Orme and Mr. Kowler, confirm what I say?” 

*‘Then you are, as indeed I have always tliought you, a 
nonsuch of a woman.” 

“ Not so; your own lady, whom you first brought to pity 
you, a.s I have heanl you say, is an instance that 1 am not.” 

*‘Wcll, that’s true; but i.s she not, at the same time, an 
example, that pity melt.s the .soul to love ? ” 

“I have no doubt,” said Mrs. Reeves, “but Miss Byron 
may be brought to love the man she can pity.” 

“But, madam,” said 1 , “did you not let pity grow into 
love liefore you married Mr. Reeves ? ” 

“1 Irclieve 1 did,” smiling. 

“ Well, then, 1 promise you, Mr. Reeves, when that comes 
to be the (xise with me, 1 will not give ]iain to a man 1 can 
like to marry.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Ree\'e.s; “and I dare say that 
at last Mr. Orme will be the man. And yet how you will 
get off with Sir Hargrave 1 cannot tell. For I.,ady Betty 
Williams this very day told me that he declared to her he was 
resolved }'0u should Ijo his; and she has promised him all 
her interest with you and with us, and is astonished that you 
ran refuse a man of his fortune and address, and who has 
many, very many admirers among people of the first rank.” 

t 

1 

Tbe baronet i.s at the door. I suppose he will expect to 
see nia 

- JP’eiitusdajf 

Sir Hargrave is just gone. He desired to talk with toe - 
alone. I thought I might very ivell decline obliging him, \ 
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' 'ibe had ne?er scrapled to say to me all hu had a mind to say 
-before my cousins, and as he had thought himself of con- 
se(|uencc enough to beliave moodily, and cj^'en made this 
request rather with an air of expectation than of n:s|K.rLj 
and I accordingly desired to be excused. He stalked aliout. 
My cousins—first one, then the other—withdrew. His lie- 
ha^our had not been so agreeable as to deserve this com¬ 
pliance. 1 was vexixl they did. 

He offered, as soon as they were gone, to bike my hand. 

1 withdrew it. 

“Madam,” said he, very impertinently angry, “you would 
not do thus to Mr. Greville; you would not do thus ttj any 
man but me.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I would, were 1 left alone with him.” 

“You see, madam, that I cannot forbear visiting you. My 
heart and soul are devoted to you. 1 own 1 have i>ride. ]*br- 
give me; it is puiued. I did not believe 1 should liave 
been rejected by any lady who had no dislike to a change 
of condition and wa.s disengaged. You declare that you are 
so; and 1 am willing, I am desirous to believe you. And 
yet that Greville-" 

There he stopped, as ex}.K,T.ting me to speak. 

“To what purpose. Sir Hargrave, do you expect an answer 
to wliat you hint about Mr. Greville? It is not my way 
.to behave with incivility to any man who professes a regard 
for me-” 

. “ Except to me, madam-” 

“Self-partiality, sir, and nothing else could cause you to 
make this exceptipn.” 

, “Well, madam, but as to Mr. Greville-” • • 

“ Pray, Sir Hargrave-” 

“And pray, Miss Byron-” 

“1 have never yet seen the man who is to be my husband.” 

“ By G—said the wretch fiercely, almost in the language 
,Of Mr. Griwille on the like occasion, “but you have; and if 
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you arc not engaged in your affections the man is before 
you.” 

“If this, S»r Jlargravc, is all yuu wanted to say to me, and 
would not be denied .saying it, it might have been said before 
my cousins.” I was for leaving him. 

“You shall not go. I beg, madam,” putting himself 
lx:twecn me and the door. 

What further would .Sir ^faigrave .say ” (standing still, and 
angry); “what further would Sir Hargrave say?” 

“ Have you, madam, a dislike to matrimony?” 

“ What right have you, sir, to ask me this (jiiestiun ? ” 

“ Do you ever intend to enter into the state ? ” 

“ Perliaps 1 may, if I meet with a man to whom 1 can give 
my whole heart.” 

“And cannot tliat man be 1 ? I.ct me implore you, 
madam. I will kneel to you ” (and down he dropi>ed on his 
knees). “ I cannot live without you. For (Hod's sake, madam ! 
Your pity, your merry, your gratitude, your love! 1 could not. 
do this l>efore anybody, unless assured of favour. 1 implore 
your favour.” 

(Foolish man! It vras pkiin that this kneeling su[)plica- 
tion was premeditated.) 

“ Oh, sir, what undue humility! Could I have received your 
address, none of this had lx:en necessar}'.” 

“Your pity, madam, once more—your gratitude, your 
mercy, your love.” 

“ Pray, sir, rise.” 

He swore by his God that he would not till 1 had given 
him hope. 

•“•No hope can I give you, sir. It would be cheating, it 
would be deluding you; it would not be honest to give you 
hojMj.” 

* “ You objected to my morals, madam: have you any other 
objection ? ” ^ 

“ Need there any other ? ” 
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“ But I can clear myself,” 

*'To God and to your conscience then do it, sir. 1 \^'ant 
you not to clear yourself to me.” 

“ But, madam, the clearing myself to you Wuld l)c clear¬ 
ing myself to God and my conscience.” 

“ What language is this, sir ? But you can l»e nothing to 
me; indeed you can be nothing to me. Rise, sir; rise, or 1 
leave you.” 

1 made an eflbrt to go. lie caught my liand and arose, 
then kissed it and held it between Ijoth his. 

“ For God's sake, madam-” 

“ Pray, Sir Haigrave- ” 

“Your objections? I insist upon knowing your objer 
tions. My [person, madam—foigive me, 1 am nr)t used to 

boast—my person, madam- " 

“ Pray, Sir Hargrave- ” 

“ Is not contemptible. My fortune-” 

“ God bless you, sir, with your fortune-” 

“ Is not inconsiderable. My morals- ” 

9 

“ Pray, Sir Hargrave, why this enumeration to me ? ” 

**Are as unexceptionable as those of most young men of 
fashion in the present age.” 

I am sorry if this lx: true, thought I to myself. 

“You have reason, I hope, sir, to be glad of that.” 

“ My descent-” 

“ Is honourable, sir, no doubt.” 

“ My temper is not Ixid. I am thought to lie a man of 
vivacity and of cheerfulness. I have courage, madam, and 
this should have been seen, had I found reason to dread a 
competitor in your favour.” ,, 

“ I thought you were enumerating your good qualities, Sir 
l^igravc.” 

“Courage, madam; magnanimity in a man, madam-•” 

“Are great qualities, sir. Courage in a right cause, I 
mean. Magnanimity, you know, sir, is greatness of mind.” 
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“And so it is; and I hope-” 

“ And I, Sir Hargrave, hope you have great reason to be 
satisfied witli wt/rsalf ; but it would be very grievous to me 
if I had not tiiu lilxirty so to act, so to govern myself, in 
esseptial [Kiints, as should leave me as well satisfied with 
myself" 

“ This, I hope, may lx: the case, madam, if you encourage 
my jxission; and let me assure you that no man breathing ever 
loved a woman as I love )>ou. My iicrson, my fortune, my 
morals, my descent, my tem|x.T (a man in such a case as this 
may be allowed to do himself justice) all unexceptionable; let 
me die if 1 can account for }’uur—}'our‘—your refusal of me in 
so peremptory, in so unceremonious a manner-r slap-dash as I 
may say—and not one objection to makc^ or which you will 
condescend to make! ” 

“ You say, sir, that you love me above all women; 
would you, can you be so little nice ns to wish to 
niarry a woman wlio docs not prefer you to all men? If 
you are, let me tell you, sir, that you have assigned a reason 
against yourself which I think 1 ought to look upon as con¬ 
clusive.” 

“ I make no doubt, madam, that my lx:haviour to you after 
marriage will induce you, in gratitude as well as justice, to 
prefer me to all men.” 

“ Your lx:haviour after marriage, sir I Never ivill 1 trust 
to that, where-” 

“ Where what, madam ? ” 

“ No ncc;d of .entering into particulars, sir. You see that, 
we cannot Ijc of the same mind. You, Sir Haigravc, have no ■ 
dou])t of your merit-” 

“ 1 know, madam, that I should make it the business as 
well as pleasure of my life to deserve you.” 

■ *.* You value yourself upon your fortune, sir- " 

“ Only as it gives me power to make you happy.” . ; 

“ Riches never yet, of themselves, made anybody happy.;- 
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I liave already as great a fortune as 1 wish fur.^ You think 

yourself polite-" 

** Polite, niackim ? And I hotx;-'* 

*‘'l'he whole of what 1 mean, Sir Hargmve, is this: you 
have a very high opinion of yourself ; you may have reason fur 
it, since you must know yourself anck your own heart Ijetter 
than 1 can [nretend to do; hut would you, let me ask you, 
make choice of a woman fur a wife who frankly i»wns that 
she cannot think so highly ns you imagine she ought to think 

of you ? In justice to yourself, sir-” 

** By my soul, madam "^haughtily), “ you are the only woman 
who could thus-” 

**Well, sir, perhaps 1 am. But will not this singularity 
convince you that 1 can nevi;r make you happy, nor you me ? 
You tell me that you think highly of me; but if I cannot 
think so iiighly of you, pray, sir, let me he entitled to the 
same freedom in my refusal that governs ytm in your choice.” 

He walked about the room, and gave himself airs that 
showed greater inward than even outward emotion. 

I had a mind to leave him, yet was not willing to w'ith< 
drawr ahnii)t1y, intending and hoping to i>ut an end to all 
his expectations fur the future. 1 therei'ure in a manner 
asked Tor kave to withdraw'. 

pre.sunie, sir, that nothing remains to lx; said hut 
what may be said before my cousins,” and, courtesying, was 
going. 

He told me with a {lassionatc air that he was half dis¬ 
tracted, and complained of the use I made of the ])ower I luid 
over him. And as 1 had nimr opened the door, he threw 
himself, or. his knees to me against it, and undcsignedly hurt 
.my finger with the lock. • 

He was grieved. * I made light of it, though in pain, that 
he might not have an opportunity to flourish uiion it, and 
to show' a tenderness which I doubt is not very natural 
to him. 
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Plow little was I aflbt^tcd with his kneeling to what I was 
with the same posture in Sir Rowland! Sir Plaigrave suppli-* 
Gated me as before. I was forced in answer to repeat some 
of the same thinj^ that 1 had said Ixiforc. 

■ 1 would fain have parted civilly. He would not permit me 
to do so. Though he yras on his knees he mingled passion, 
and even indirect menaces, with his supplications. 1 was 
forced to declare that I never more would receive his visits. 

'I'liis declaration he vowed would make him desperate, 
and he cared not what lx:came of him. 

I often begged him to rise, but to no puq)Osc, till I 
declared that I would stay no longer with him; and then he 
arose, rappiid out an aath or two, again called me proud and 
ungrateful, and follow'cd me into the other room to my 
cousins. PTc could hardly Ire civil to tliem; he walked two 
or three turns about the room; at last, “ P'oigive me, Mr. 
Reeves; foi>.pw md, Mrs. Reeves,” said he, bowing to them— 
more stiIlly to me. “ And you forbid my future visits, madam ?” 
said he, with a face of malice. 

“ I do, sir, and that for both our .sakes. You have greatly 
discomposed me.” 

“ Next time, madam, 1 have the honour of attending you, 
it will be, 1 hope”—he stopped a moment, but still looking 
fiercely—“ to a happier purpose.” And away he went. 

Mr. Reeves was offended with him, and iliscoumged me 
not in iny resolution to avoid receiving his future vi.sits. You 
will now therefore hear very little farther in my letters of this 
Sir Hargrave Pollcxfen. • 

And yet 1 wish I do not sec him very soon. But it 
will \h.* hi company enough if I do—at the masquerade^ 
1 mean to-morrow night, for be never misses going to such 
entertainments. 

Our dresses are ready. Mr. Reeves is to be a liermit, 
Mrs. Reeves a nun, J^ady Betty a lady abbess; but I by no 
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means like mine, Ixjcausc of its gaudincssvery thing I 
was afraid of. 

They call it the dress of an Arcadian princess; but it 
falls not in with any of my notions of the {mstoral dress of 
Arcadia. 

A white Paris net sort of a cap, glittering with spangles, 
and encircled by a chaplet of artificial flowers, with a little 
white feather perking from the lefl ear, is to Ije my liL^id- 
dress. 

My masque is Venetian. 

My hair is to lie (;pmp1imentod with an np|teamiiri-, 
because of its natural ringlets, as tliey call my curls, and to 
sliade my nec:k. 

Tucker and ruflles blond laca 

My shape is also said to 1.)e consulted in this dress. A 
kind of waistcoat of blue satin trimmed with silver point 
d'Espagne, the skirts edged with silver fringe^ i.s made to 
sit close to niy waist by double clasps, a small sihrr tassel 
at the end of ('nch clas]), all set off with bugles and .spangles, 
which make a mighty glitter. 

But I am to lie allowed a kind of scarf of white Persian 
silk, which, gathered at the top, is to Ije fastened to my 
shoulders, and to fly loose Indiind me. 

Bracelets on my arms. 

They would have given me a crook, but I would not 
submit to that. It would give me, 1 .said, an air of con¬ 
fidence to aim to man.'ige it with any tolerable freedom, 
and L was apprehensive that I should not 1 m.* thought to 
want that from the dress itself. A large Indian fan was nut 
improper for the expected warmth of the places an(} that 
contented me. 

My petticoat is of blue satin, trimmed and fringed as 
my waistcoat. I am not to have a lioop that is perceivtlblu. 
I'hcy wore no hooiis in Arcadia. 

What a sjiarkUng flgure shall I make! Had the liall 
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been what thc 7 call a subscription ball, at which people dr^s 
with more glare than at a common one, this dress would have 
been more, tolerable. 

m 

But they all^say tluit 1 shall be kept in countenance by 
masques ns extravagant, and more ridiculous. 

Be that as it may, I wish the night was over. I daze 
say it will be the last diversion of this kind T ever shall be 
at, for I never had any notion of masquerades. 

Expect [)articu1ars of all in my next. I reckon you will 
bo imtiatient for them. But pray, iny Lucy, l>o fanciful, as 
1 sometimes am, and let me know how you think every¬ 
thing will be l)eforehand, and how many ]jretty fellows you 
imagine. In this dress, will be slain by your 

IfARRiKT Byron. 


LETTER XXIIl [i] 

MR. RF.KVES TO OEOROE SELRV, KSQ. 

Friday^ February 17 . 

Dear Mr. Seliiv,—N o one at present but yourself must see 
the contents of what I am going to write. 

You must not be too much surprised. 

But bow shall 1 tell you the news, the dreadful news? 
My wife has been, ever since three this morning, in violent 
hysterics upon it. 

You must not—but how shall I say you must not—^e-too 
much aficH^ted when we are unable to support ourselves ? 

Oh^ my cousin Selby, wc know not what is become of 
our dearest Miss Byron. 

I will be as ]xirticuUir as my grief and surprise will allow. 
ThtJre is a necessity for it, as you will find. 

Mr. Grcville, as I apprehend—but to particulars first. 

Wc were last night at die liall in the Haymarket. 
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The chairmen who carried the dear creature, and who, 
as well as our chairmen, were engaged for the night, were 
inveigled away to drink somewhere, 'lliey promised Wilson, 
my cousin’s servant, to return in halfniin-huuf. 

It was then but little more than twelve. 

Wilson waited near two hours, and they not R-turning, he 
hired a chair to supply their place. 

Between two and three we all agR't'd to go home. The 
dear creature was fatigued with the notice everybody took of 
her. Everybody admired her. She wnntc.'d to go l»efor<-, but 
I.ady Betty prevailed on Jier to stay a little longer. 

I wniterl on her to her chair, and .saw her in it Ixfore I 
attended T.ady Betty and my wife to theins. 

I .saw that ncitlier the chair nor the chairmen were those 
who brought her. I asked the meaning, and received the 
above particulars after she was in the chair. 

She hurried into it because of her dress and l)eing warm, 
and no U'.s.s than four gentlemen following her to llie very chair. 

It was then near three. 

I onlemd Wilson to bid the chairmen stoj* when they had 
got out of the crowd, till I.ady Betty’s chair and mine, and iny 
wife’s joined them. 

I saw' luT chair nu>vc, and Wilson with his lighted flnm1>eaii 
1 )efore it, and the four masques who followed her to the ('.hair 
return into the house. 

When our servants could not find that her chair had stopped 
we supposed that in the hurry the fellow hc'-anl not my orders, 
and-directed our chairmen to proceed, not doubting but we 
should ftiid her got home before us. 

We had l)cforc agreed to \jo carried directly home, ijtjclining 
I.Ady Betty’s invitation^ to resume our own dresses at her 
house, wht^re wc dressed for the ball. 

We wcR^ very much suipriscd at finding her not arrived, 
■ but concluding that by mistake she was carried to I-ady Belly’s 
and was there expecting us, wc .sent thither immedialcly. 




/ satp her rkair mwr. Witson with hit l^Me,lJlambeau h^on it. 
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But, good God! what was our cunstcrnation wIkiii thu 
servants brought us word Iiack tliat I^y Betty had not oilher 
seen or heard of her I 

Mr. Greville, as I appn^hend- * 

But let me give you all the lights on which I grouud my 
surmises. 

lj[ist nigiit ].ady Betty Williams had a hint given her, as 
she informed me at the masciucrade, that Mr. (ircville, wl)o 
took leave of my cousin on 'Fuesday cvenitig, in order to set 
out for Northamptonshire the next morning, was iii.'ilher gone 
nor intended to go, lieing on the contrary resolved to ron- 
tiiiue in town i)erduc, in order to watch niy cousin's visitors. 

He had indeed told her that she would have half>a-doA:ii 
spies upon her, and threw out some hints of jealousy of two 
of her visitors. 

Sir Hargrave PoUexfeii in a harlequin dn^ss was at the Uill; 
he soon discovered our lovely cousin, and notwithstanding his 
former ill-nature on being rejected by her, addressed her with 
the politeness of a man accustomed to public places. 

He found me out at the side-hoard a little before wc went 
off, and asked me if I had not seen Mr. Greville there. I 
.said, **No.” 

He asked me if I had not observed a masque distinguished 
by a broad-brim Hied, half-slouched bat, with a high flat crown, 
a short black cloak, a dork lantern in his hand, holding it up 
to every one’s masrjue, and who, he said, was saluted by evury- 
Ixxly as (>uido Vaux ? That ix:r.son, he said, was Mr. Greville. 

1 did indeed observe this person, but recollected not 
that he had the air of Mr. Greville, but thought him a much 
more bulky man. But that, as he intended to havi^ .it sup- 
IKised he had left the town, might be easily managed. 

Mr. Greville, you know, is a man of enteqm.se. 

He came to town having professedly no other material 
businc.ss but to give obstruction to my cousin’s visitors. He 
saw slie had two new ones. He talked at first of staying in 
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town and partaking of its diversions, and even of bespeaking ■; 
a new equijxigc. 

But all of a sudden, though exjK'cting Mr. Fenwick would 
come up, he prdtended to leave the town, and to set Out 
directly for Northamptonshire, without having obtained any 
concession from my cousin in iiis favour. 

I^aying all these drcumstances together 1 think it is hardly 
to be doubted but Mr. (ircville is at the bottom of this black 
a flair. 

You will therefore take such steps on these lights as your 
prudence will suggest to you. If Mr. (irtwille is not come 
down—if Mr. Fenwick—what would I .say? 

The less noise, however, the affair makes, till we can 
come at certainty, the Ixitter. 

How I dread what that certainty may be! Dear creature I 

But I am sure you will think it advisable to keep this 
dreadful affair from her ])oor grandmother. And 1 hope your 
good lady—^yet lier i}rudent advice may be necessary. 

I liave six people out at different |Kirts of the town, who 
are to make incjuirics among cliairmcn, coachmen, &c. 

Her new servant cannot be a villain. What can one say? 
What can one think ? 

We have sunt to his sister, who kee[)s an inn in Smith* 
field. She has heard nothing of him. 

1 liave sent after the chairmen who carried her to this 
cursed masquerade, l^dy Betty's chairmen, who bad pro¬ 
vided the cliairs, knew them and their number. They were 
traced with a fare from White’s to Berkeley Square. 

Something may be discovered by means of those fellow^ 
if they were tampered with. 'They arc afraid, I suppose, to 
come to demand their hut half-earned money. Woe be to 
*thcm if they come out to be rascals! 

I*had half a sus[iicion of Sir Haigrave as well from the 
character given us of liim by a friend of mine as because of 
* his un£)olitc beliaviour to the dear creature on her rejecting 
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-him, dncl sent to his house, in Cavendish St|uaFe, to know it 
he were at home, and if he \yurc, at what time lie returmtd 
from the Ixill. 

Answer was brought that he was in lx:fl, and they sup¬ 
posed would not lie stirring till dinner-liine, when he exiiected 
Icompany, and that he returned not from the Ixtil till between 
^four and five this morning. 

Wc sent to Mr. Greville*s lodgings. He Juis actually 
discharged them, and the people think (as ho told them so) 
that he is set out for the country. But he is master of con¬ 
trivances enough to manage this. I'here can lx: no thought 
that he would give out otherwise to them than he did to us. 
Hapiiy had we found him not gone. 

Mr. Oreville must be the man. 

You will Ik: .so good as to des(Kitch the Ix^arer instantly 
with what information can be got about Mr. Greviile. 

Ever, ever yours, 

AkciiiHALn Rkkvks. 


LETi'ER XXIV [i] 

MK. SEI.UY TO AKClIIliAI.n KEF.VK.S, KAQ. 

L/« ansiMr la /A' prtc^iing, ] 

Saturday^ i'd»ruary itt. 

Or, Mr. Reeves! Dear sweet child! Mower of tiie 
world! 

But how could 1 keep such dreadful tidings within my 
own breast ? • t 

How could I conceal my consternation? My wife saw it. 
She would know the cause of it. 

■ 1 could not tell her the fatal news—fatal news, indeed! 
It will be immediate dcadi to her ])oor grandmother. 

We must keep it from her as long as we can—but keep 
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it from her! And is llic dearest crciiture spirited away? 
Oh, Mr. Reeves! 

I gave my wife your letter. She fainted away before she 
liad read it tiiroitgh. 

^j[asqueradcs, 1 have generally heard .said, were more silly 
than wicked; but they are now, 1 am convinced, the most 
[irufligate of all diversions. 

Almost distracted, cousin! You may well be so: we .shall 
ail lie ({uile distracted. Duar, duir creature! Wlmt may she 
not have siiirered by this time? 

Wliy [xarted we with such a jewel out of our sight ? 

You would not 1)e denied; you would have her to that 
cursed town. 

Some damned villain, to be sure 1 (Ireville it is not. 

Clreville was seen late Last night alighting at his own house 
from a ixjst-chaise. Jle had nobody with him. 

In half-an-hour, late as it was, he sent his compliments to 
us to let us know that he had left the dear child well, and 
(in his usual style) hnp[>ier than she would make him. He 
knows that our lives arc liound up in hers. 

rind out where she is, and find her safe and well, or we 
will never forgive those who were the cause of her going to 
Jjondon. 

Dear .soul! she was over-persuaded. She was not fond 
of going. 

The sweetest, obliging creature I What is now become of 
her! What by this time may she not have suffered! 

Search everywhere. But you will, no doubt. Suspect every- 
l>ody—this l.ady Betty Williams. Such a plot must have a 
woina/^in it. Was she not Sir Hargrave’s friend ? This Sir 
Hargrave—Greville it could not be. Had we not the proof I 
mentioned, (vFcvillc, bod as he is, could not be such a villain. 

The first moment you have any tidings, Ijad or good, 
spare no expense. 
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Orevillc was this moment here. 

We could not sec him. We did not let him know the 
matter. 

He is gone away in great surtwise on thi^ servants telling 
him that we had received some l>ad news which made us>unfit 
to see anybody. The servants could not tell him what, yet 
they all guess by your livery, and by our grief, that something 
has befallen their beloved young lady. 'I'hey are all in tears, 
and they look at us when they attend us with suf:h inquisitive 
yet silent grief. We are spec^chless liefore them, and tell them 
OUT wills by motions, and not by words. 

Good God! After so many happy years I Happy in 
ourselves, to be .it last in so short a time in.ide the most 
miserable of wretches I 

But this had not been if—-but no more—Good God of 
heaven, what will become of poor Mrs. Shirley! Lucy, 
Nancy will go distracted. Hut no more. Hasten your next, 
and forgive this distracted letter. I know not what I liavo 
written. But 1 am 

Yours, 

(iKOKCiE Skliiv. 


LETTER XXV [i] 

MR. REEVES TO Gl!X)KGE SKLRY, ESQ. 

l/n continnation JMter X XI11. ] 

Laoy BErj'v's chairmen have found out the first chairm^i). 

' The fellows were made almost dead drunk. 'I'hey arc 
sure something was put into their liquor. They have lx.'en 
hunting after the footmen who enticed them and drank them 
down. They descril)c their livery to be brown, trimmed and 
turned up with yellow, and are in the service of a merchant’s 

VOI. 1. E 
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iclict iikho b\LS uthcr in Maik 1 ini or Minrin^ I im*^the]r 
foi|rot^hich but hivi. not jct bim iblc to find them out 
Ilitur lad) tlicy siid, i^as it tht misquiridc Ihiy urert 
\er) olfidous to siri])t uqtrantinf i. \iitli them We know 
not in)1 ody who t,i\cs thib h\uy, so no lights can lx, ob 
tamed b) this put of the information \ cursed duplaid 
viHiim Ihe fellui^s in resohed thi) si) to find out these 
footnien if al ove ground, ind the clnirmtn i^ho i\en. lured 
on then fulute 

1 \iry hour wi ha\i om niissin},it or othei Rtuming 
iKith boniething to siy 1 iit hithirto mith nothini, to the 
purj >si Ihis has k pt nu within Oh Mr Si lb), I know 
not what to diiei t' T know not what to do 1 send the m 
out igiin as fist is thi) ntuin )Lt i itlier show inydiS}nir 
than 111) hope 

Surel) this Mlliiiiy must be Mr (ireville s 1 hou^^h 1 have 
bit |ust dispitihed iway my sen int to )( u 1 im impatient 
for his retuin 

I will wnte evei) hour, ab an)thin^ ofiers tint I nil) have 
a letter leid) to send you by anotlur mm the moment we 
hi ir an)thing md yet 1 eipcet nr I to heu mythin,, matenol 
but fioiii you 

Webigin to suspeet the seivant (that Wilson) whom my 
f ousm so 1 itel) bind Mere he elcar of the matter eithcr ho 
oi the fhuniicn he hiieel must hive be in he ml of He 
would hiv( returned I hey lould nit all tlirec lie eitKer 
murdeied or seneted 

1 hese euised mis |ueiad(s Nevei will I- 

Ok Mi Selby > Her servant is, must lie a villain > barah, 
my dtir r ousin s st rvant my pooi wife e in think of nothing, 
She IS evtreiiiel) ill Sirih took it into hei heul to have the 
qiccious rabc il s trunk broke open It felt li^ht, ind he had 
talked hut the ni<;hl liefon of hts stock of clothes and linen 
to the other servants Jhen was nothinj; of value found in 
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it—not of sixpence \alue. The most specious \illnin, if a 
villain. Everyliudy liked him. 'I1ie dtar t a'ature liersi li w<is 
pleased with him. lie km*w e^tr}tiling and e\i‘i}l)(>d>. 
Cursed 1 h* he for his adruitness and knm\Tcdge! Wc had 
made too many inejuiries after a servant for her. * 


ElniH i^elotk. 

I am just returned from Smithfv'ld -from the villiin's 
sister. He lomes out to )h‘ a \illaiii this Wilson, 1 hr an 
—a practised villain' 

'Fho woman shook her head at tlu inr]uir}' ^hich 1 inuU, 
half out of hnatli, aftir what was InHonie of him. She was 
afraid, she said, that all was not right, hut was sun lui 
brother had not nihlied. 

Ht had Incn guilty, 1 said, of a \i 11 nin> that was a 
thousand times worse than rohlM'ry. 

She was inf|uisitive ahuut it, and 1 hinted to htt what 
it was. 

Her brother, stu said, was a younj; man of juit; and 
understanding, and would Ih^ glad, she wai sine, of g(‘tting 
a livelihood by lionest services. It w*as a sad thing that dure 
should be such masters in the world as would put servants 
upon liad practices. 

1 asked after the duimcter of that ikigeiihall, whose 
service her ImidicT last li\ed in, and imprudently I thri'atc lud 
hear brother. 

. ** Ah, sir 1 ” was all the answer she made, shaking hci head. 

1 n*pcatcd my question, Who was that Boginhall? 

" Excuse me, sir,” said she. ** 1 will give no oUier answer 
till I hear whethc'r my brodier’s life may be in dangc*r oi'huL*' 
She abtioned, she said, all liase practices as much as anyliody 
ooold do, and she was sorry for the lady and for iiics 

X then oflered to lu* the making of her brother, were* it 
possible to engage him lieforc any violence was dom to the 
My. 1 asked if she knew where to send to him. 
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Indeed she did 
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The woman shoot her head at the inguity which / foadc. 
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hear of him for otic while. Whenever he had been draw^ 
in to »«”«* in any out-ofH:ho-way jaanka (see, Mr. Selby,. i 
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practised villain!) he kept away from her till all was Ijlowii 
over. 'Fhosc who would take such steps, she feared, would 
by this time have done the mischief. 

How I raved! * 

I offered her money, a handsome sum, if she would tell 
me what .she knew of that Bagenliall, or of any of her brother’s 
employers; but she refused to say one word more till she 
knew whether her brother’s life were likely to Lie afleeted 
or not. , 

1 left her and hastened home, to in(|uire after what might 
have happened in my absence, but will soon see her again, in 
hopes slie may be wrought u[)on to drop sonic hints by 
which something may be discovered. But all this time, What 
may be the fate of the dear sufferer! 1 cannot be£ir my own 
thoughts. 

Lady Betty is inexpressibly grieved 
I have despatched a man and horsi: ((lud knows to w'hat 
puqjuse) to a friend 1 have at Reading, to get liiiii to in(|uire 
after the character of this Bagenhall.. 'I'herc! is such a man, 
and he is a man of pleasure, ns Sir John AHestree informs 
me. Accursed villain this Wilson I He could not bear with 
his master’s constant bad hours and profligate course of life, as 
he told our servants and Mrs. Sarah. Specious impostor! 

One o'cfocA. 

Lady Betty’s chairmen have found out and brought with 
. them one of the fellows whom that vile Wilson hired. The 
otiher was afraid to come. 1 have secured tliis fellow, yet he 
seems to be ingenuous, and I liave promised that if he prove 
innocent he shall be rewarded instead of Ixiing punished; 
and the two chairmen, on this promise, are gone to try to 
' prevail upon his partner to come, were it but to release the 
. o&er, as both insisted upon their innocence. 

And now will you be impatient to know* what account 
this fellow gives. 
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Oh, Mr St.ll>y * I he dcir deir creiture But hefotu I tan 
prucetd 1 must ilcu\li my cyts 


JI a to k 

Ihis it How s nimt is Maqilurson l[i& putuu s, 
mot tins IS Macpheisons ucount of *hc mittci 

'V\]lson hired them to c*iiiy his youn,, lidy to Piddmgton 
—^to Piddin^Um * A vile doj, I 

Ihty objected distinie anfl din^ir the hlUi, os Mac 
phei'ion ui^ns to hti^jhtcn the \ liue of the strvice 

\& to the (Un,,ci, Wilson told him thvy niould lie met 
by thitt olh lb of his fellow SCI lints, aimed, it the flist fieldb, 
and IS to the distinct, they nould be richly leairded ind 
he ^iVL them i cruun ipieie eiinest ind treited them be 
sidts with bnnd) 

lo prevent then tuiio it) ind entirely to leuioie their 
difhculties, the \ilhin told them thit his youne lidy wis in 
heiiess, ind hid igieed to ^o ofT from the iiiib((uende withhtr 
lover, but thit the ^entkmin would not ipi>eir to them till 
she cimt to the very house to which slie w is to be conveyed 
bhe thinks slid the belli h > ill tin, * tint she is to be 
einiid to Miy ] 111 iliipil md to he mimed directly, ind 
(hit the minister (unseiMinible is the hour is) will lie fhire 
m rcidiness But th i,cntlemin, who is i min of the utmost 
honour, intends iirst to tiy whether he einnot ohtun her 
Inends cou'ient So vhen she finds hei w ly len^^thi ned,' 
proctcdi u the \ile wre tch she will perhips be fni,htened, and 
will isk me cyucsttons 1 would not for tlie world disoblige 
her, but here slie must be chcited tor her own sike, and 
wheni.dl is oier will silue me UiC' more foi the innocent 
imposture But whUesei orders she may give you, obseive 
nom but mint ind follow me \ ou bh ill be richly rewarded*** 
iqiUted the miscreant “ Should she even cry out, mind it 
not She is full of fears, and hardly holds m one mmd for 
an hour together 
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He fatiliu cautioned them not to inswcr iiiy (iiusiion 
which might possibl> lx: asked of thtiii b) the iieisnn nhu 
should conduct his young lady to her elnii, but ufer to 
himself ind m eisc any other churb weie^o {^o ii conipiny 

with hers, he bid them fall liehind ind fullua his f] iinlx. lu 

* • 

Maepherson says that she dienv the euit iins dose (lice luse 
of her dress uo doubt) the moment I Ind left hei, ifler seunr, 
her m the chair 

Ihe fellows thus prepossessed ind instiuctcd, siieeded 
away without stopping ioi oui ihurs \et m} eousin must 
base he ltd me gi\e th it direction 

Ihey hid einitd her i greit wiy Ixsfoie she eilled out 
and then she eilled three times Iwfore the) would he ii her 
at the third time they stopped, ind her servint iskedhei com 
inands \\ lit le im 1 ilh im ? lust it home, m icl im, 
answcied he ‘Smel) >ou hue token i stionL,e loundilout 
wiy * e lie come ibout, s iicl tlie r ise il, on puiiKise to 
avoid tile i lowd of eh iiis ind eooehes ’ 

Ihey proceeded onwiids, ind weie joinee’ b> three men 
as Wilson hid told thnn they would hiP they foiei d one 
of them to lie a {^entlemii, foi lu wi-i mufiled up in i c loik 
and hid i silver hiked swoid in his hind 1 ut he spil e not 
He ^ \e no diret lions, iiid ill Ihiee keil ilouf, tint they 
nii{,hl not Ik. seen by her 

At Mary lione she ig iin e died out * W ilh iin, W ilh iiii, s iid 
she with Vi hemenee, “ the I ord hiie m« rcy upon tiu W lu re 
are you t,oing to e^rry me ? C hiir iien, stop * Stoji, i h iitmeii' 
bet me down * —Willnin ’—C ill niy seiiint, ehairiiien * ’ 

Deir soul * Her servant * Hei dc vil' 

I he ch lumen called him Ihey lifted up the he ul^ Ihe 

Side curtains wuce still drawn, and M Dermot stood so close 
diat she could not see fir befon her “Did you not tell 
said the villain to them, “that it wis not fir ilxmt^ 
See how you hive flighted my lady' Maduii, we ire now 
almost at home * 
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'They procecdud with her, saying they had indeed mis<'. 
taken their way, hut they were just there, and hurried on. ; 

She then undrew the sidc-curtains. “Good God of 
heaven, protect wnc!** they heard her say. “1 am in the 
midst of fields.’* They were then at IJssoni Green. 

Tliey heard her pray, and Maepherson said he began 
then to conclude that the lady was too much frighlcned and 
too pious to he in a love-plot. 

J)ut, nevertheless, beckoned by their villainous guide,'they 
hurried on, and then she screamed out, and hap|x;ning to-see 
one of the three men, she begged his help for God’s sake. 

'llie fellow blustered at the clKiirmen and bid them stop. 
She asked for Grosvenor Street. She was to be carried, she 
said, to (Jrosvenor Street. ' 

She was just there, that fellow said. “It c.'^n’t l>e, sir, 
it can’t lie! Don’t 1 see fields all about me? 1 am in the 
midst of fields, sir.” 

“Grosvenor Square, madam,” replied that villain—“the 
trees and garden of Grosvenor Square.” 

“What a stmnge way have you come about,” cried her 
miscreant, and then trod out his flambeau, w'hilc another 
fellow took the chairmen’s lantern from them, and tliey had 
only a little glimmering star-light to guide them. 

Slic then, jrioor dear soul, screamed so dismally that 
Macqiherson said it went to his heart to hear her. But 
they following Wilson, who told them they were just landed— 
tliat was his word-—he led them up a long garden-w£tlk by a 
back way. One of the three men, having got 1 x:rore, opened 
the garden-door, and held it in his hand, and by the time, 
they ^ot to the house to which the garden seemed to belong 
the dear creature ceased screaming. * 

lliey too well saw tlic cause when tliey stopped with 
her.* She was in a fit. 

Two women, by the assistance of the person in the cloakj 
helped her out, with great seeming tenderness. They said 
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something in pmisc of her beauty, and uxprL'sscd thuinsclves 
concerned for her, as if they were afraid she was past recovery, 
which apfiarently startled the man in the cloak. 

Wilson entered the house witli tliose who carried in the 
dear creature, but soon came out to the chairmen. .They 
saw the man in the cloak (who hung alx)ut the villain and 
hugged him, ns in joy) give the rascal money, who then 
put a guinea into each of their luinds, iinJ conveyed them 
through the garden again to ^he door at which they entered, 
but refused them light, even so much as that of their own 
candle and kintern. However, he sent anotlier man with 
them, who led them over rough and dirty by-ways into a 
path that jwinted London-ward, but plainly so much about, 
with design to make it difficult for tiiem to find out the 
place again. 


The other fellow is brought hither. He tells exactly the 
same story. 

1 asked of both wliat sort of a man he in the cloak was: 
but he so carefully muffied himself up, and so little appeared 
to them, cither w'alking after them or at the house, that 1 
could gain no light from their description. 

On their promise to be forthcoming I have suffered them 
. to go with l^dy Welty’s chairmen to try if they can trace out 
their own footsteps and find the place. 

How many hopeless things must a man do in an exigence 
who knows not what is right to be done! 


1 have inquired of l^dy Betty who it was that Ujd her 
Greville was not gone out of town, but intended to lie 
.perdue^ and she named her informant I asked how the 
..'discourse came in. She owned a little awkwardly. 1 aSked 
ivdiether that lady knew Mr. Greville. She could not say 
whether she did or not. 
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1 went to tliat 1 acl>, Mib Prtbtoti, in Ntw Bond Street 
Sh( had her intcUi(j;ciict, she told me, iroin Sir Haigrave 
Pollesfen, i^ho h«ul hmttd to htr thit he should take such 
notice of Mr 4 ’)reville as might bt attended isith conse 
(juences, and she iias the readier to intimate this to Lady 
Belt), in order to iireient mischief 

Now, Mr Selby, as the intimation that the dark lantern 
figure at the masquerade was Mi GresiUe came from Su 
Har.,raie and iiobod} else, and wc saw nothing of him 
oursches, how do we know ? And }et Mr Orevillc intended 
that we should beliese him to be out of town Yet even 
that intmiatioii came from Sii liaigiase, and furthermore^ 
w IS It not likely tliat he would take af'mucli cote to conceal 
himself from Sir Hir^nvo as from us? But 1 will go in 
staiilly to Sir lliigiaves house He was to dine at home 
-nd with (omimny If 1 cinnot see him, if he should be 
absent-but no more till 1 leturn 

Oh, Mr Selby, 1 be lies e 1 Imi wion,^td Mi OreviUe 
Iht deir soul, I am afraid, is fallen into even worse liands 
thin his. 

1 went to Sii llugnves house He was not at home, 
he was at homi , he had eoiii]3any with him, he was not to 
be spoken with—these were the difiercnt answers given me 
by his iMirtci, with as much confusion as I had impatience, 
and yet it was evident to me that he had his lesson given him 
In short, 1 have reason to think tliat bii Haigrave eame not 
home all night Ihe man in the cloak, 1 doubt, was hOb 
Now does all that bir John AUestree said of the mahmotis 
wiek^^ess of this dcvihsh roan, and his arrogant behaviour 
to our dun Miss Byron on her rejecting him come fiiUt 
into ni> memory And is she, can site be fallen mto the 
power of such a man? Rather, much rather, may my fint 
surmises prove true GreviUe is surely (exceptionable as hi 
is) a better man, at least a better natured man, than this,, 
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imd he can have no thoughts less honourabU than iniinigt. 
hut this villain, if he be the \illain 1 cannot, I dart not 
pursue the thoui^t 

# 

The lour ehaiimen arc just returned Jhi> think^thiy 
have found the place, but having gamed some inUlligiiice 
(intelligence which distiaets me*) the) hurried bick ioi 
directions 

They had asked a ncighbouiing alehouse keeper if tlieie 
were not a long gaiden (belonging to the house they «us 
pected) and a Inckdoor out of it to a duty line and fields 
IJc answered in the afhiniative I he front of this liousi f ices 
the roid 

Ihcy eaUed for some hot liquors, and asked the laiidloid 
after the owners Hi knew nothing of hatni of t*i in, he sud 
They had lived tliere neai a twelvemonth in reputationt I he 
famil) cxinsisted of a widow whose name is Awlieiiy, her son 
and two daughteis Ihe son (i roin of ibout ihiity years of 
age) has a phci in the Custom Houie, and only emu down 
on a Satuiday and went up on Motielay Hut an odd citeuiii 
stance, he said had ahrined him tbit very moining 

He was at fust a little shy of tellm^ what it was He 
loved, he sud to mind his oAn business whit othn {Hople 
did was nothing to him, hut at last he told them tint alKiut 
ho. o’clock in the morning he was waked by the trampling 
of horses, and, looking out of his window, saw a eh mot and 
sue, and three or four men on horseback, at tlu widow 
Awbeny’s door He got up llic footmen and coachmen 
srere very hush, not calling for a drop of liquor, though his 
doors were open—a raie instance, he ^d, whete Hiei^ ^ *-*'*' 
bffmany men servants together, and a eoaefamon one of Lh< ni 
This he said, could not but give a greater edge to his 
curiosity 

About seven o’clock one of the widow’s daughters <anie 
to die door with a lighted candle in her hind, and directed 
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tbi chiriot tu (ln\L up dost to tlu Iiousl Ihc dkhuu&c 
kiciK.! tlKn sli])pcd into iii iilouilikt |Kmh next door to 
the vvidovr s, ^\hcn. he hid nut littn tiuee iiiinuUs lM.loie he 
siw Ino iKrsoni (onic tj the door, thi ont it'll! i,ciitlemin 
m lued (lollies Hho hid hi iiuis iliout the othtr—i iieison 
oi niiddhnt, stitun i^nppid up m \ seirlet iloik, ind le 
sistin,,, i one in pi'll distress, the other Moleme, ind 
Ix^ini, not to 1)( put into the (h iriot m ixoiie ind lecenl 
tint evidently showed it w'is a jvomin 

Ihe .,entkiiiin iinde veluimnt ] lot stitions of honoui, 
hut lifted tile hdy into the ciiiiiot she stiii^.,led ind 
seemed to lie in u,unies of pief ind on liein^ lifted in ind 
the p nth ni in piin,^ m ifter her, she sc re lined out fot help, 
ind 111 observul m the stiu^dnu, tint she hid on, undei 
hi 11 lo ik, 1 silvei 1 u ed h ibit (tin in is juer ide h ibit, no doubt) 
Her sen imiii^ p w funtil ind 1 iintei ind hei voue bounded 
to linn IS if hir mouth wiie stopji d id the ^entlemiii 
seeiiu d to sjh ik hi h is il h Hire ite tie I hei 

\w i> drove the hinot Ihe setv iiits lodi ill r it 
In ibiut hilt mhoui i louh ind foiii imi to the 
widows dour the widow md hei two diu htiis went into 
it, ind it tool the sinie to id 

I hi ilihuuse kii|K.i hid ifteiw nils the lunosil) lo iskthe 
iiMidservint in i{,noi intc mntryweii h whith i hii inistiesses 
went o e irl> m till inoiiiin^ Slii ii sweied they were £,one 
to \\indsor, ii tiit w i>, ind would not ittuin, slu believed, 
in i wtek. 

Oh th s dimnecf Sii Il'irpive' hi his i house upon 
tlu I OR St I hive no doubt but he is the villun Who 
knows* whnt miunes she nii^ht Inve sust lined be foie she was 
forced into the c h inut ? (vod pve me p itiem e * l)e ir soul * 
Hei pn}ers her stiUsUin^' her (r>iii^ out fui help' hu 
inutith stopixd' Oli, tlu villiini 

1 hive ordeRd is rnsny men ind horses is two of my 
inends eun furnibh me with, to be added to two of my own 
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:j[we shall be nine in a]l)| to get ready with all speed. I 
will pursue the villain to the world’s end, but 1 will find 
luxn. 

•Our first course shall be to his huusc#at Windsor. If 


' we find him not there we will proceed to that Jlagcnball’s, 


near Reading. 

It would be but losing time w'cre I to go now' to Padding¬ 
ton. And when the vile w'idow and her daughters are gone 
from home, and only an ignj[>rant wench left, what can we 
learn of her more than is already told us ? 

■ I have, however, accepted l4ady Betty's ofltT of her 
steward's {^ing with the two chairmen to get what farther 
intelligence he can frcSni Paddington against my return. 

1 shall take wliat I have written with me to form from it a 


letter less hurrying, less alarming, for your iH^rusal than this— 
that I have written at such snatches of time, and under such 


dreadful uncertainties—would be to you, were I to .send it, 
that is to say, if I have time and if 1 am able to write with 
any certainty. Oh that dreaded certainty! 

At four in the morning the six men T borrow, and myself 
ahd two of my servants, well armed, are to rendezvous at 
Hyde P.ark Comer. It is grievous that another night must 
pass, but so many people cannot be got together as two or 
three might 

My poor wife has made me promise to take the a.ssistincc 
of peace-officers, wherever T find either the villain or the 
suffering angel. 

Where the road parts we shall divide, and in(}uirc 
.'at every turnpi'ae, and shall agree upon our places of 
meeting. 

I am harassed to death, but my mind is the greatest 
aufferer. 


i. Oh, my dear Mr. Selby, we have tidings! God be praised, 
^'we have tidings—not so liappy indeed as were to be wished, 
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yi t the dcnr crcatuit ib h\ing, ind in honounble hands God 
lx. praibcd < 

Keid the ciiclnstd kttu dmeted to me 

• 

/ft/x) FJtumyil 

Sii Mis } )i(in IS in sift and honcini ible handb 

* riu fust momint she lould |,i\i an) ueount of hetseH 
she Ih sjufjit mi to iiuh t youi he irt tnd >out hdy s '\ith this 
inioimition 

* She h IS been c rut lly treitt d 

Pirtuuhrs it present shi einnotc,t\e 

* She IS m my hours spei rhiess 

'Tut ion’c triL,ht yoursdvis hci fits though not less 
frequent ore neakcr and ueiker 

1 he Ih irti will acquiint you niho iny brother is to tihom 
you one the preservition ind silety of the loveliest xonian in 
I ngJand and he niill diieet you to a house nheR )ou mil he 
sieleoine xith your lady (toi Miss Ihion cinnot 1 m n niotid^ 
toeonvmee \ourbehes that ill possible cire is token of her 
U sir 

' \ our humbl St rv mt, 

' C HAKLOl ir (iRANDlSON * 

In fits * II lb Ixen cruelly tie iled i~Many hours syxHich 
less* Cannot 1 m removed — Her solKitudi, though haidly 
htrs^ir, loi OU1 I isi I—Deiiest deir creature * But you niR 
rejoiee with me my cousin^ tliat sht is in bueh honourable ** 
hinds « 

I^hit I have written must now go 1 have no time to 
Irons iilx. 

I hive sent to ni\ two inends to let them know that 1 
shill not hovi meosion for their people’s assistance 

She IS It i nobleman’s house, the I arl of I , near 
Colne brook 

My wiit, harassed and fatigued in mind, os ^e his been 
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On this occiuon, and ]>ooil> in hiolth wanted to l,o with 
me, but it IS lx.st hrst toi mt to sti how the dm (nt 
turt 18 

1 shall Sit out beforp da) on horstbirL AI) scrvint shill 
cany with him a poi^manteau of thm[^s ordued b) ni> wife 
M> consul must have made a strange apptaranti in her mas 
querade dress to her delis eier 

Iht honist mm who lirought thi Utter ( 1 h looks n in irk 
ably so, but hod lu i kss aa^ieibU countenand hi would 
base Ixtn liftiied !> us is in an»,(l foi his hipp) tidin ) 
was Imt just r turned lioiii Windsor whither lu hid Uen 
sent carl) in thi mornin^ to Iruisut sonu Imsiniss, when 
he wis de spite he d iwa> to us with the weleeimc Utiit lie 
could not thelifoi Ik so piitieulir as we wished him Whit 
he {^itliiRd w Is from thi houstk e^xr, the minsiivints, 
who were m Lh fri> (i Iri) then, was) b im, .,on to town 
with then mister But whit we kirnt lioin him is bntfl) 
as follows — 

His master is *sir ( hirles (irtndison i |,entlemin who 
has nut Ixen long m riinliiid I hue e hen he iid ii ntion 
of his lither Sir Ihomas, who died not lorn, Ihis 

honest man knew not when to steip m his mi tirs priisi 
He gists his >oun^ hd) dso an tvellent clnrirter* 

Sir Chirles was ^oing to town m his eh mot md si\ 
when he mit (most happil) met') our distressed cousin 
Sir Har^iivi is the silloin* 

I am heartil) sorr) lor susjieeting Mr (>revilk 
Sir ^harks hul e irncst business in town, and he jio 
ceedtd thither liter he had re^ued the deu ereitun ind 
committed her to the care ot his sister (lod for eiej.bkss 
him' 

The sile Sir Harpist, as the vjnint undtrstood, wis 
wounded Sir Cliorles, it seems, was also hurt Jhmk 
fSod, It was so slighlh is not to hinder him fioni puisuing 
fais jouiTuy to town ifler the glorious art 
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1 would have gi\i‘n the honest man a handsome gratuity, 
but he .so earmstly U'sought me to excuse him, declaring 
that he was under an obligation to the most generous of 
masters ti> dcc'lme all gilts, that I was obliged to withdraw 
my hand. 

I will s|K-id this aw'ay by Richaid Fennell. I will soon 
send you farthi r jinrtK ulars by the post not unhappy ones, 
1 hoiH. 

Kxeusc, meantime, all that is amiss in a ktUr the greatcfit 
(lait ni which was written in such clnncFul umcttiinty, and 
Inliese that I will lie c\( r }ouis, 

Akchirud Rffves. 


JjciiLRS XXVI.-XXVTII. are also from Mr, Reevts f» Mr, 
Selby, and an acctmrrf oj hi\ visifmf^ Hiumi at Sir 
Cbarlrs (rraNdi\on*\, of her dtplorabh ibtfe at first, of the 
kindntss of the Grandi\on\^ of htr reeot'erv, and of lur safe 
return to the wriUr's houst in town. 


LE'ITER XXIX [i] 

Miss mKON in MISS SLIRY 

AToadof, Fttruaty SO, 

Ir is again given mo to write to you, my Lucy, and in you 
to all my nwered iritnds—to write with c'hteifulne&S" to csll 
upc>n all to rejuic.e with im. (lod lie piaisi'd! 

W h.it dangers have 1 esraiK'd! llow have my head and 
my hc 2 iit been afTcx^Ud! 1 dare not as yet think of the 
anguish >ou all endured for me. 

With wluit wn'tdied lt‘\ity did 1 conclude my last letter) 
Gidd} creature tliat 1 was->Viiin and foolish. 
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But let me begin my sad story. Yuur inipaliuiiai all 
this wliile must be too iiainful. Only let me proiiii.se that, 
gsily as I boasted when I wrote to you so conmledly, a.s 
it might .seem, of my dress and of cunf|uesSs, and 1 know 
not what nonsense, I took no pleasure at the place in .the 
slioals of fools that swam after me. 1 despis(!d myself and 
them. Despised 1—1 was shocked at Ixith. 

Two Luctfers were among them; but the worst, the very 
worst Lucifer of all, ap[>eared in a harlequin dress, lie 
hopixid and skip^icd and played the fool aliuuL me, and at 
last told me he knew Miss Byron, and that he was, as 
he called him.self, the despised, the rejected Sir Hargrave 
Follexfen. 

He behaved, however, with complaisance, and 1 had no 
apprehension of what 1 was to suffer from his villainy. 

Mr. Reeves lias told you tiiat he saw me into the chair 
provided for me by my vile new servant. Oh, my Lucy.' 
One branch of my vanity i.s entirely lopped off. 1 must 
pretend to some sort of skill in physiognomy. Never more 
will I for this fellow’s sake presume to depend on my judg¬ 
ment of pc'oplc’s hearts fninied from their owunlenances. 

Mr. Reeves has told you eveiylhing alxmt the cliair and 
the chairmen. How can 1 descrilje the miigivings of my 
heart when I first began to suspect trc;icher}'! .But when 1 
undrew the curtains, and found myself farther deluded by 
another false heart, whose help 1 implored, and in the midst 
pf fields, and soon after the lights put out, 1 pierced the 
night air with my screams till 1 could scream no more. I 
was taken out in fits, and when 1 came a little to my senses 
1 found myself on a bed, three women alxmt me— one at 
my head, holding a bottle to my nose, my nostrils sore with 
hartshorn and a strong smell of burnt feathers, but no man 
. near me. 

VWhere am I?” “Who are you, madam?” “And who 
■ me you ? ” “ Where am 1 ? ” were the questions 1 first asked. 

; VOL. 1. V 
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Ihc women wot a mothci and tao daughtus The 
motlicr answered, \ ou an not in bid hands ” 

'* God lyiiiit )ou M> truth, * said I 

"No harm is intended )uu, only to nuke you one ot 
the hippiest of women We would not lx coneeined in a 
bad At tion ” 

" 1 hope not, 1 ho|x, not, let me en£,it,e youi pity, madam 
You stem to lx, a mother these young t,entlewomen, 1 
presume, are your dau{,hteis Sive me fioni luin, 1 be 
seeeli you, madim, saie me from ruin as you would your 
diui,hters 

" Jheseyoung women ire my diujiters Jh y ne sober 
iiul modi St women No rum is intended you One of the 
rieliest ind noblest men in Ln,^laiid ii youi admiRr he 
dies foi you He assures me thit he intends honourable 
mi'nn.,e to you You iit not en^^i^cd he siys and you 
must, and you slnll lx Ins \ou may sue muider madam, 
if you consent ile esohe to be Uu deitli of any loser 
whom you encouti,,e 

“ Ihis must be the sile eontnvanee of Sir Ilir^i ivi Pollex 
fen,' immediately^atied 1 out “Is it not > Is it not? lell 
me, 1 /t^ of you to tell me 

1 arose and sat on the bedside, ind at tint moment m 
cimc tile vile, sile bii Hir^iase 

1 srrt imeduut He threw hiinseU at my feet 1 reclined 
my head on the bosom of tiie Uduly person, and by hartshorn 
and water they had much ido to keep me out of a At Had 
he not withdrawn, had he kept in my si 4 ,ht I should certainly 
1 ive fainted But holdmg up my head, and seemg only the 
woi^n, 1 reused, .uid began to pray, to beg, to offer re¬ 
wards if they would facihtate my escape or |)rocuie my isafety, 
but then came in again the liated man 
* "I beg of you, Miss Byron,” said he, with an air of 
grtalfi haughtiness than liefore, "to make yourself ea^, and 
hear what I have to say It is in your own choice, in your 
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power, to be what you please, and to make me what 
.you . please. Do not therefore needlessly terrify yourself. 

• You see I am a determined man. Ladies, you may with- 

^Idraw-” • 

..“Not and leave me here.” And as they went out 1 
-.- pushed by the mother and between the daughters, and fol¬ 
lowed the foremost into the parlour, and then sunk down on 

■ my' knees, wrapping my arms about her. “Oh, save me, 
save mc^” said I. 

The vile wretch entered. 1 left her, and kneeled to him. 

. • I' knew not what 1 did. “ I remember,’* I said, wringing my 
hands. “ If you liave mercy, if you liave compassion, let me 
. now—^now, 1 beseech you, sir—tliis moment, experience your 

■ mercy.” • 

lie gave them some motion, 1 suppose, to withdraw, for 
by that time the widow and the other daughter w'ere in the 
parlour, and they all three retired. 

“ I have besought you, madam, and on my knees too, to 
show me mercy; but none would you sliow me, inexorable 
Miss Byron. Kneel if you will; in your tuni kneel, sup{ili- 
' ^te, pray—^you cannot be more in earnest than I was. Now 
are the tables turned.” 

“ Barbarous man! ” said I, rising from my knees. My 
- spirit was raised, but it as instantly subsided. “ I beseech 

* you^ Sir Haigmvc,” in a quite frantic way wringing my liand.s 
-'^.and coming near him, and then running to the window and 
. j'then to the door (without meaning to go out at either, had 
; vtfaey been open, for whither could I go ? ), and then again to 

—“be not, 1 beseech you, Sir Hargrave, cruel to me. 1 
ti^aevb was cruel to anybody. You know 1 was civil (q you 
%'srl was very civil- 

' *‘Yc 8, yes, and very determined. You called me no 
^^unes, I call you none, Miss Byron. You were very civil, 
^i^t&rto I have not been uncivil. But remember, madam— 
, sWeet and ever-adorable creature,” and he clasped lus arms 
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about niL', “ your very terror is beautiful. 1 can enjoy your 
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terror, madam ”—and the savage would have kissed me. My 
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averted head fnistratt^ his intention, and at his fc'ct f lie- 
sought him not to treat the ix>or erreature whom he had so 
vilely betrayed with indignity. 

** I don’t hit your fancy, madam.” * 

“Can you lie a malicious man, Sir H.argrave?” 

“You don’t like my morals, madam.” 

“And is this the way, ^ Hargrave?—are these the mi^ans 
you take to convince me that 1 ought to like them ? ” 

“ Well, madam, you shall .prove the mercy in me you 
would not show'. You sluill see that T cannot i»e a malicious 
mat), a revengeful man; and yet you have raised my pridi*. 
You .shall Hnd me a moral man.” 

“ 'Hien, Sir Hargrave, will 1 bless you from the bottom of 
my heart.” 

“ But you know what will justify me in every eye for the 
steps I have taken. Be mine, madam. J5e legally mine, f 
oflferyou myhone.Ht hand. Consent to be Kady l’ollc.\ren- no 
punishment, I hope—or lake the coiisef|uence,” 

“What, sir! justify by so [>oor, so very poor a eompli.'iiiee, 
steps that you have so Ijasely taken! 'I'ake my life, sir; hut 
my hand and my heart are my own—they never shall he 
separated.” 

I arose from my knees, trembling, and threw myself upon 
the window-seat and wept bitterly. 

He came to me. I looked on this .side and on that, 
wishing to avoid him. 

“ You cannot fly, mtadam. You are .securely mine: and 
mine still more securely you shall be. Don’t provoke mtr; 
don’t make me desperate. By all that’s good and holy-” 

He cast his eyes at my feet, then at my face, then •threw 
himself at my feet, and embraced my knc'cs with his odious 
arms. 

I was terrifled. I .screamed. Tn ran one of the daughters. 
“Good sir! pray, sir! Did not you say you would l)e 
honourable?*’ 
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Her mother followed her in. “Sir, sir! In my house' - ** 

Thank God, thought f, tlic people here are better than I 
had reason to apprehend they wen*. Rut, oh ! my Lucy, they 
seemed to belicVe that mnrringc would make amends for every 
outrage. 

Hcrrc let me conclude this hotter. 1 have a great deal 
more to say, - 


LETTER XXX f'l 

MISS ISYRON. IN CuNTINrATinN ^ 

“ What plague,” s-aiil thi* w’R'tch lo the woman, “ do you 
come in for? I thought you knew your own sex Ix-lter 
than lo mind a woman’s k<[ nailing. 'I'lu'v are alw:iys rer'dy,” 
saiil the (xlious fellow, “to put us in mind of the. occasion 
W'c ought to give them for crying out. I have nf»t offered the 
U-ast rudeness-” 

“ 1 hope not, sir. I lio[)e iny house—so sweet a 
creatiiR*-” 

“Dear, blessixl, blessed woman” (frantic with terror and 
mingkxl joy to find myself in b<*tler hands than I expected— 
standing up and then silling down, I bi^lieve, at every sentence), 
“jirotect me! save me! Ik* my advocate ! Indited I have not 
deserved this tri'at'herous treatment. Indeed 1 am a good 
sort of crenlURt" (I .scarce knew what I said). “ All my friends 
love me: they will break their hearts if any mi.sfortuno licfall 
me. Th(‘y arc all good. [people; you would love them dearly 
if yoKiknew them. Sir Hargrave may have iK'lter and richer 
wive.s than I. Pray prevail upon him to spare me to my 
friends for their sake. I will forgive him for all he has 
done.” 

“ N’:iy, dear lady; if Sir Hargrave will make you his lawful 
and true wife tlica* can lie no harm done, surely.” 
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“I will, I will, Mrs. Awix'ny,” said he. " I have promisud 
and I will perform. But if she stand in Ikt own li^hl-she 
expects nothing hrom my morals. If she stiiid in her own 
light-” and looked ^lt^^reIy. • 

“ (lod protect me! '* said 1; “ (lod [woUx't me! ’’ 

“The gentleman i.s without, .sir,” .said the woman. Oh, 
how my heart at that moment setmied to hi: nt iny thnxn. 
What gentleman? thoughl^l. Some one i-ome to .save me? 
Oh, no! 

x\nd instantly entered the most horrible-looking clergyman 
' that T e\'er lieheld. 

This, as near as I can recollect, in his description : A vn.st, 
tall, big-lKuied, sjAiy-footed mait; a shabby gown, as shabliy n 
w'ig, a huge, red, i>iinply face, and a nose that hid half of it 
when he looked on one side, and he seldom looked fore-right 
when I .saw him. lie had a dog's-t'ared (!ouimon Prayer 
Book in his hand, which once had Ix'en gilt; opened- horrid 
sight 1 —at the [)age of matrimony. 

Yet 1 was so intent upon making ;i friemi when a man, a 
clergyman, apt>eaFed, that I heeded not at his eiurancc his 
frightful vi.sage, as I did atterward.s. I pushed by Sir Har¬ 
grave, turning him half round with my vehemence, and made 
^■Jlrs. AwlxTry totter; and ihmwing myself at the clergyman's 
feet, “jMan of (lod,” said I, my h.mds elasi)ed and held uj), 
man of (lod ! Gentleman 1 ^Vorlhy man !™-a gorul clcig)'- 
man must Ih: all this- if ever you had children save a |)oor 
creature, Uascly tricked aw'uy from all hiT friend-s, innocent, 
thinking no harm to anylxjdy I I would not hurt a wornt 1 
love everylwdy. Save me from violence. Give not your aid 
to sanctify n hose action.” 

The man snuffled his answer through his nose. When 
he opened his pouched mouth the lolxicco hung about his 
great yellow teeth. He st^uinted iitx>n me and took triy 
clasped hands, which were buried in his huge hand. “Ki.se, 
madam. Kneel not to me. No harm is intended you. 
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Onu c]iiestioii only; is tliat gentleman Ixiforc me in 

tlie silvcr-laced clothes ? What is his name ? ” 

“J-Ie is Sir Hargrave Pollcxfen, sir—a wicked, a very 
wickc:d man, for tall he looks so.” 

Xitc vile wri'tch stood smiling, and i:njoying my dis¬ 
tress. 

“ Oh, matlam 1 A very hon-our-able man,” bowing like 
a sycophant to Sir Hargrave. 

“And who, pray, madam^ arc you? What is your 
name ? ” 

“ Harriet Ilyron, sir—a poor innocent crt'atiire ” (looking 
at my dri'ss), “though I make siir-h a vili; ai>iu:aranct‘. Hood 
sir, your ]'ily! ” And 1 sunk down again at liis feet. 

“Of Northampton:;hire, madam? Vou are a single woman 
—your uncle's name-” 

“Is Selly, sir. A veiy good man. T will reward you, 
sir, as the most gnitoful lieart.” 

“ All is fair; all is alK)ve.-l>o.nrd ; all is as it was n;prest‘nttiti 
1 am al)Ove brilK's, madam. Vou will lu: the hapiacst of 
women IK-forc daybreak. Hood people!” T'he three women 
advanci’d. 

'I'hen I .saw what an ugly wretch he was. 

Sir 1 iargrave advanced, 'i'he two horrid creatures raised 
me Uaween thorn. Sir Hargrave look my struggling hand, 
and then I saw anraher ill-looking man enter the room, who 
L suppose wa5! to give me to llu' hated man. 

“ Dearly In-loved,” Im-gan to read the snuffling monster. 

Oh, my I.uc!}\ Does not your heart ache for your 
Harriet? Mine has seemed lo turn ovt-r and over, round 
and round, I don’t know how, at the ret-ital. It was ready 
ti> f'lu>ke me at the time. 

I must l>ri*ak off for a few minutes. 
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LETTER XXXI [i] 

MISS IJYRON. IN CONTINUA'nON 

I WAS again likir onc! frantic. “Read no nion\” said I, and 
in my frcnxy dashed the lK)ok out of tlu; minister's hand, 
if a minister he was. ‘*I beg your pardon, sir," said I, “hut 
you must read no further. I am basely belrayed hither. 1 
cannot, I will not Ik: his.” 

“ lV>reed, i)roci;ed,” said Sir Hargrave, taking my hand 
by force; “virago as she is, 1 will own her for niy wife. 
An? yf)ii the gi-nile, the civil Miss Ilyron, in.-idam?” looking 
sn(K?ringly in my face. 

AI. 1 S! my Lucy, T was no virago; T was in a perfect 
fnmzy, but it was n<»l an unhappy frenzy, siiu'e in all i)rolia- 
bility it kept me from fulling into fits- and fits, the villain 
had said, should not save* me. 

“Dearly Ixdoved," again sniifHed the wn:tch. Oh, my 
Lucy, I shall never love these wonls,’ How many odious 
circiimstanct's invert tin; force of the kindest words. Sir I lar- 
grave still detained niy .struf^ling hand. 

1 stamped and thn;w my.self to the length of my arm, 
as he held my hand. “No ‘dearly lK:lovedV” said I. 

I was just iK'side my.self. What to say, what to do I 
knew not. 

'lire cruel wretch laughed at me “ No * dearly lK*loved’s,' '* 
n;peatiKl he; “very comical, 'faith,” and laughed .again, “but 
proceed, proceed, doctor.” 

“We are gathered together hew in the sight ol^^Ood,” 
read he on. 

This .affected me still more. “I adjure you, sir,” to ' 
the ministiT, “by that (>od in whose sight you read we 
are gathered together, (hat you proceed no further. I ad¬ 
jure you. Sir Haigrave, in the samt; tremendous name, th.it 




/ Uomjvit ami thma wyscif to tkf Un^th %f my i/iw, at keUmy hand, 

^ huan take my life: but my hand never, never will I join 
with yours.” 
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“Proceed, doctor; doctor, pray proceed,*’ said the vile 
Sir Hargrave. “When the day dawns she will he ^lad to 
own her marriage.'* 

“Proceed at your txjril, sir,” said I. you are really 
and truly a minister of that God whose presence what you 
have re.ad supposes, do not proci:ed; do not maki‘ inc 
desperate. Madam,” turning to the widow, “yon are a 
mother, and have given me room to ho]ie you are a good 
woman. T.ook upon me as i£ 1 were one of thos<; daughters 
whom I se(i before me. Could you see oni: of them thus 
treated? Dear young tvomen," turning to eac’h, “can yf)u 
unconcernedly look on and see a poor rrt'nture tricked, 
betrayed, and thus violently, iKisely treated and not mnk(‘ 
my Case your own? S|)eak for me. Plead for me. lie my 
advocates. I£ach of you, if ye are women, i)lead fur me as 
you would yourselves wisli to he plraded for in my cin-iim- 
stances, and were thus iNtrlnrously used!” 

The young vromen wept. The mother was moved. 

I wondirr 1 kept my bend. My hra.in was on fire. 

. Still, still the unmoved Sir Hargrave; rrU'il out, “ I'roceerl, 
proceed, doctor; to-rnorrow, liefon: noon, all will lie as it 
should be.” 

The man who stood aloof (the sliest, soclden-fiu ed crea¬ 
ture I ever .saw) came nearer. “To the (question, doctor 
and to niy part, if you plea.se. Am not I her fathe.r? 'I'o 
the question, doctor, if you please. 'I'he gentlewoman will 
. prepare her for what is to follow'.” 

“ O thou man I of heart thi; most olxhirate and viU'. And 
will ye,” looking at every ]x*rson, one hand held up (for still 
the vile man griped the other quite Ixinumlxd haniL in his 
iron paw), and adjuring each, “will ye see this violenct: drme 
to a poor young creature? A soul, gentlewr>men, you may 
have to answer for. I can die. Never, never will I lx; his.” 

“Ix*t us w'omen talk to the lady by our.sclve.s, .Sir Har¬ 
grave. Pray, your honour, let us talk to her by ourselves.” 
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“ Ay, ay, ay,” said the jvirson, “ by all means. I.ct the 
ladies talk to one another, sir. She may lx: brought to 
consider.” 

He let go my band. 1'he wi<low took it, and was leading 
me out of the room. “Not upstairs, I hope, madam?” 
said I. 

“You shan’t, then,” .said she. “C^ome, Sally; come. 
Deb; let us women go out togetlu;r.” 

'Hiey led me into a little n^rim niljoining to the jiarlour; 
and then, my .spirits subsiding, 1 thought 1 .should have 
fainted aw.ay. I had more hartshorn and water poured 
down my throat. 

AVlicn they had brought me a little to myself they pleaded 
with, me Sir Hargrave’:: great estate. Wliat are riches to me ? 
ftirt, dirt, dirt I I hate them. 'Fhey cannot purchase peace 
of mind. I want not ri('hes. 

They plctaded his honourable love, I my invincible 
aversion. 

lie was a handsome man—the most odious in niy eyes 
of the human species. Never, never should my con.sent lx: 
had to .siinctify such a l)asc‘nes.s. 

My (Linger! and that they should not l>e able to save 
me from worse treatment. 

“ How ? Not able ? I.adics, inachm, is not this your own 
housi'? Cannot you raise a neighbourhood? Have you no 
neighlxiurs? A thousand pounds will I order to lie jiaid 
into your hands for a present Ix'fore the week is out; I 
pledge iny honour for the payment if you will but s.'ive me 
froiii a violence that no worthy woman can sec ofTcrc'd to 
a distttsssc.'d young creature I A thousand pounds I Dear 
ladies I Only to save me, and sec me safe to my friends! ” 

The wretches in the next room no doubt heard all that 
passed In at that moment came Sir Hargrave. “Mrs. 
Awheny^” said he, with a vi.sage swelled with malice, “ young 
ladies, we keep you up, we disturb you. l^y retire to your 
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own rest ; leave me to Uilk with this [>crverse woinan. She 
is mine.” 

*‘]*niy, Sir Hargrave,” slid Mrs. AwlM:rr}'. 

“ liCave her to me, 1 say. Miss ISyruii, you shall Ih* mine. 
Your Grovilles, madam, your Fenwicks, your Ormes -when 
they know tlie {laiiis and the expense 1 liave l»eeii at to secure 

you, shall confess me their .su|)erior shall confess-” 

“In wickedness, in cruelty, sir, you are every man's 
suiKjrior.” 

“You talk of cruelty, Mis.s*J>yrun.' triumphing over .scores 
of prostrate lovers, madaiii! ^'ou rcnienilier your treat nu;iil 
of me, madam —kneeling like an abject wretch at your iect! 
Kneeling fur pity! Hut no pity could toucii your lu-art, 
madam. Ungrateful, ])roud girl! ^'et am 1 not lminl>ling 
you. Take notice of that: 1 am not humbling you; 1 am 
proposing to e.xalt you, maikim.*’ 

“ Vile., vile debasement,” .said J. 


“To exalt Miss JSyron into Lady Foilexh'ii! And yet if 

you hold not out your iiand to me-" 

He would h:ive snatched my hand. 1 jmt it behind me. 
He would have snatched the oilier. I pul that behintl me 
toc^ and the vile W'rt.'t(;ii would then have ki.s.sed niy unde¬ 
fended neck, but W'ith both my hands 1 pushed his audacious 
forehead from me. “ Clianning eruUurc ” he chilled me, with 
jiassion in his look and accent; then, “cruel, iiroiid, un¬ 
grateful,” and swore by his Maker that if 1 would not gi\e iny 
hand instantly, instead of exalting me he would humble me. 
“ ladies, pray witlidraw,” said he. “ Iaxivu her to me: either 
Iddy rollexfen or what 1 please,” rearing himself jiroudly up. 

She may lie happy if she will. Ixave her to me.” ^ 
“Pray, sir,” said the youngest of the two daughters, and 
wept for me. 

“ Greatly hurt, indeed, to be the wife of a man of iiiy 
fortune and consequence! But leave her to me, 1 say. 1 
will soon bring down her pride. What a devil am 1 to creep, 
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beg, pray, entreat—and only for a wife! But, madam," ssud 
the insolent wretch, “you will lx: mine upon easier terms^ 
l>erhaps.” 

“Madam, pray, madam,” said the widow to me, “consider 
what^you are about, and whom you refuse. Can you have a 
handsonicr man? Can you have a man of a greater fortune? 
Sir llarurave means nothing but what is honourable. You' 
are in ins {Xjwer-" 

“ 2n his power, madam! ” returned 1. “1 am in yours. 

\'ou are iiii.stre.ss of this house." 1 claim the protection of it. 
Have you not neighbours? Your protection I pul myself 
under.” 'J'hen clasping my mms aixiut her, “Ixick me from 
him till you can have hel[) to secure to you the privilege of 
your own iunise, and deliver me safe to my friends, and 1 will 
share my fortune with your two daughters.” 

'i'he wicked man took the mother and youngest daughter 
uich by her liand, after he had disengaged the former from 
my cLis[iing arms, and led them to the door. The elder 
followed them of her own accord. 'I'liey none of them 
struggled against going. I begged, prayed, besought them 
nut to go, and when they did would liave thrust my.self out 
with them; but the wretch in shutting them out squeezed me 
dreadfully, as 1 was half in, half out; and my no.se gushed 
out witli blood. 

I screamed; he seemed frighted; but instantly recovering 
myself—-“So, so, you have done your worst. You have killed 
me, I hot>e.” 1 was out of breath, iiiy stomach W'as very much . 
pressed, and one of my arms wiis bruised. 1 have the marks 
still, for he clapped to the door with violence, not knowing, to 
do hii^justiee, that I was so forward in the doorway. 

1 wa.s in dreadful pain; I bilked half wildly, I remember. 

1 threw myself in a chair. “ So, so, you have killed me, 1' 
ho])c. Well, now 1 liupe, now 1 hope you are satisfied. Now 
nuy you moan over the poor creature you have destroyed,” 
for he expressed great tenderness and consternation; and I, 
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for my [Kirt, fult sucli ]iainR in iny Ixjsom that, having; nvwr 
felt such bcfuri’, 1 really thought 1 was bruised to cluith, rr}H'at- 
ing my foolish “So, so. Hut I forgive you,” said 1. “Only, 
sir, call to the gentlewomen, sir. Retire, iyr. l^it nu; h.'ivc 
uiy ovm sex only aljout uic.” My bend swum, iiiy eyes Jailed 
me, and I fainted quite away. 


LKTTEK XXXll [i] 

MISS UYKUN. I.N C'ONTINUA'l'lON 

] UNiiKusToon afterwards that he was in the most dreadlul 
consternation, lie had fastened tlie door upon me and him- 
.Self, and for a lew moments was not enough jiresent to himself 
to open it. Yet crying out upon his (lod to liave nien:y upon 
him, and running about the room, the women hastily rapped 
at the door. Then he ran to it, oj[iened it, I'ursed himself, 
and Ixisought them to recover me, if possible. 

'J'hey s:iid 1 had death in my face; they lamented over me. 
My no.se had done bleeding, but, eareful of bis own safety in 
the midst of his terror, he took my bloody handkerchief. If 1 
did not recover, lie said, that should not appear against him ; 
and he liasted into the next room and thrust it into the fia*, 
l>y which were sitting, it seems, the minister and his helpi r, 

. over some burnt brandy. 

“ Oh, gentlemen,” cried the wretch, “ nothing eun 1>e done 
to-night Take this; ” and gave them money. “ The lady Is 
in a fit 1 wish you well home.” ^ 

The younger daughter n:portcd this to me afterwards and 
what follows. They had desired the maid, it seems, to bring * 
them more firing and a jug of ale, and they would sit in the 
chimney-corner, they said, till peep of day; but the same 
young woman, who was taken off from her errand to assist 
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int‘, finding mu, us thuy all thought, not likely to recover, 
ran in to them, and declared that the lady was dead, certainly 
dead. "And what,” said she, “will lx:coine of us all?" 
This terrified the, two men. 'J'hey said it was then time for 
thenuto lie gone. Aciairdingly, t.'iking each of them another 
dram, they snatched up their hats and sticks, and away they 
hurried, hojiing, the doctor s;iid, that, as they were innocent, 
and only meant to .serve the gentleman, liieir names, what¬ 
ever haptiened, would not lie called in question. 

When 1 came a little to myself 1 found the three women 
only with me. 1 was in a cold swirat, all over shivering. 
There Wiis no fire in tiial room. 'I'hey letl me into the parlour 
whii:1i thi: two men had ipiilted, and sat me down in an 
elllow chair, for I could h.ardly stand or sup|>orL myself, and 
chafed my temples with Hungary water. 

Wrctehwl creatures men of this cast, my l.iwy, thus to 
sport with the healths and haj)pine.ss of i>oor creatures whom 
they pretend to love. 1 am afraid 1 never .shall he what 1 was. 
At times 1 am very sensililc at my stomach of this violent 
K(|uee/.e. 

'J'he mollier and elder .sister Kill me soon after and went to 
Sir Hargrave. I can only guess .at the ri'sull of their deliliera- 
tions hy what followed. 

'i'he younger sister, with com])iissiou:ite frankness, answered 
all iny (picstioiis, and let me know all the aliove iKirticulars; 
yet she wondered that I could refuse .so hand.some and so rich 
a man as .Sir Hargrave. 

She hoasted much of their reimUition. Her mother would 
not do an ill tiling, she said, for the world; and she luid a 
brotlicLwho had a jilace in the Custom House, and was as 
hone.st a man, though she said it, as any in it. She owned 
’ that she knew my vile servant, and praised his fidelity to the 
masters he had served in such high terms as if she thought all 
duties wcie comprised in tliat one of olieying his iirinciixils, 
right or wrong. Mr. William, she said, was a pretty man, a 
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genteel nuin, and she l)e]ievcd lie was worth money, and she 
was sure would make an excellent liuslxmd. I soon lound 
that the simple girl was in love witli this vile, this spoirions 
fellow. She could not liear to hear me hinW aiiytliing in his 
disfavour, as, hy way of warning to her, 1 would have done; 
but .she was sure Mr. William was a downright honest man, 
and that if he were "guilty of any imd thing it was hy 
command of those to whom he owed duty; “and they are to 
be answerable for that, you know, madam.’' 

Wc were hn;ke in upon as 1 was intending to ask more 
quQstions (for 1 find this Wjlsfm was the prime agent in all 
this mischief), when the e1di;r sister called out the younger, 
and instantly came in Sir Hargrave. 

He took a eliair and sat down by me, one leg thrown over 
the knee of the other, his elbow upon that knee, and his hand 
supiKirting his Uiwod down head, biting bis lijis, looking at 
me, then from me, then at me again, five or six times, as in 


malice. 

“Ill-natured, Hjiiteful, moody wretell,’’.thought 1 (tn-mbling 
at his slninge silence after such hurl .as he had done me, and 
what I had endured, and still felt in my stomach and arm); 
, “ wliat an odious creature thou art.” 

At last I broke sileiici'. 1 tiiuught 1 would be as mild 
ds I could, and not provoke iiini to do me farther luischu:!'. 
“ Well have you done, .‘^ir Hargrave (have you not ?), to conuuit 
such a violence upon a poor young creature that never did nor 
thought you evil ? ” 

I paused. He w'as silent. 

“What distraction have you given to my poor cousin 

■ Reeves's. Uow my heart bleeds for them! ” •• 

I stop()ed. He was .still silent. 

“ 1 hope, sir, you are sorry for the mischief you have done 
me, and for the pain you have given to my friends. 1 ho])C, 

“ Cursed ! ” said he. 

■ ■ . VOL. I. 
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I st(»pjjc(], thinking he would go on ; hut hu said no more, 
only changing his posture and then resuming it. 

“These people, sir, seem to lx; honest people. J hope 
you designed Oiily to terrify me. Your hringtng me into no 
woVse rom]>any is an assurance to me that you meant Ixitter 
than-” 

*■ Devils all! ” interrupted he. 

1 thought he was going on, hut he grinned, shook his 
head, and then again reclined it upon his hand. 

“ 1 forgive you, sir, the tuin you have given me. But 
my friends ■ as soon as day breaks (and 1 hoix; that is 
not far olT) 1 will get the women to let my cousin 
Reeves-” 

Then up he started. “Miss Byron,” .said he, “you are a 
woman, a true woman,” and held u]) his hand clenched. 1 
knew not what to think of his intention. 

“Miss Byron,” proceeded he, after a ]>ause, “you are the 
most consummate hypocrite that. 1 ever knew in my life; and 
yet I thought that the best of you all could fall into fils and 
swounings whenever you {tleased.” 

1 was now silent. 1 trembled. 

“ ] )ainn’d fool! ass ! block}ie;id! woman’s fool! ] ought 
to be d—n’d for my credulous folly. 1 tell you, Miss 

llyron- ” then he looked at me as if he were crazy, and 

walked two or three times about the room. 

“'J'o be dying one half-hour, and the next to look so 
provoking! ” 

] was still silent. 

could curse myself for .sending away the parson. 1 
thoMglit 1 had known something of women’s tricks~but yet 
your arts, your hypoerLsy shall not serve you, madam. What 
J failed in here shall be done elsewhere. By the great God of - 
heaven it shall.” 

1 wei>t. 1 could not then .speak. 

“Can’t you go into fits again? Can't you?” said the 
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barbarian, with an air of a piece with his words, and using 
other words of the lowest reproach. 

“ God deliver me," prayed 1 to myself, “ from the hands of 
this madman! ” * 

1 arosG^ and as the candle stood near the glass I'siiw 
in it my vile figure, in this aliominahlc hahit, to whirh, 
till then, 1 had |jaid little attention, (^h, how 1 scorned 
myself! 

“Pray, Sir liargrave,” said*!, “let me lx;g that you will 
not terrify me further. 1 will forgive you for all you havi* 
hitherto done, and place if to my own account, as a proper 
punishment for consenting to be thus marked for a vain and 
foolish creature. Your abuse, sir, give me leave to say, is low 
and unmanly, but in the light of a punishment 1 will own it 
to lx: all deserved; and let here my punisiunent end, and I 
will thank you, and forgive you with my whole heart.” 

“Your fate is determined, Miss Byrun." 

Just then came in a servant-maid with a capuchin, who 
whisjXTed something to him, to which- he answered, “'I'hat's 
well.” 

He took the capuchin—the maid withdrew --find ap¬ 
proached me with it. I started, trembled, and was ready to 
faint. 1 caught hold of the liack of the ell>ow-chair. 

“Your fate is determined, madam,” re|)eated the .siivage. 
“ Here, pul this on. Now fall into fits again. Put this on.” 

“ Pray, Sir Hargrave-” 

“ And pray, Mi.ss liyron. What has not been completed 
here shall lie completed in a safer place, and that in my 
own way. Put this on, I tell you. Your compliance may yet 
befriend you.” ** 

“ Where are the gentlewomen ? Where are-” 

“Gone to rest, madam.—John, Frank !” called he out. 

In came two men-servants. 

“Piay, Sir Hargrave—Tx>rd, protect me!—^iiray, ^r 
Hargrave, where are the gentlewomen ?—Lord, protect me r” 
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Then running to the door, against which one of the ih^ 
stood—“Man, stand out of the way,” said I. But he did' 
not; he only liowcd. 

I cried ouf, “Mrs.—1 forget your name; Miss—and 
t’other Miss -I forget your names—if you are good cieatures, 
as' I iioiicd you were-” ■ 

1 called a.s loud as my fears would let me. 

At last eanic in the elder sister. “ Oh, madam! good young' 
gentlewoman ! 1 am glad you lare rome,” .said I. 

“And so am 1,” said the wieked man. “ IVuy, Miss Sally, 
put on this lady's capuchin.” 

“I.'jrd bless mo! for why? for what? 1 have no 
capuchin.” 

I would not i>erinit her to put it on, as she would have done. 

The savage then wrajiped his .inns about tiiine, and made 
me so very sensible i)y his force of the i>ain 1 had had by the 
.squeeze of the door, that I could not lu'lp crying out. The 
young woman put on the capuchin, whether 1 would or not. 

“ Now, Miss Byron,” said he, “ make yourself easy, or c'om- 
mand a fit—it is all one: my end will be better served by the 
latter. Miss S.illy, give orders.” 

Siie ran out with the candle. “]*'rank, give roe the cloak,” ■ 
said Sir Hargrave. 

'J'hc fellow had a red cloak on his arm. J iis barlarbus 
roaster look it from him. “To your posts,” said he. 

'J'he two men withdnnv in haste. "New, my dearest life,*’;, 
said he, with an air of insult, as I thought, “you command-' 
your fate if you are csisy.” 

He threw the cloak about me. ' ■- 


* t* 

ITliegged, prayed, would have kneeled to him, but all was 
in vain. The tiger<hcart(Kl man, as Mr. Greville had truly-;, 
called him, muflled me u]) in it, and by force carried W-' 
through a long entry to the fore-door. There was readyjtv 


chariot and si.s, and that Sally was at the door with a lighte^.*^ 
candle. 
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1 called out to her. I called out for her mother, for the 



He thrcvB the thnik tthtmi wf. 


Other sister. I besought him to let me say but six words to 
•the widow. 
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But no widow wns to api^ear, no younger sister—she was 
perhaps more tender-hearted than the elder; and in spite 
of all my struggles, prayers, resistance, he lifled me into the 
chariot. 

Men on horscl>ack were about it. 'I thought that Wilson 
was one of them, and so it proved. Sir Hargrave said to that 
fellow, “ Yon know what talc to tell if you meet w'ith imperti- 
nentsand in he came himself. 

I screamed. Scream on, niy dt'ar,” uj^braidingly said he, 
and barbarously mocked me, imitating, low wretch ! the bleat¬ 
ing of a slurep. ('oiild you nut have killed him for this, my 
Lucy? 1'lion rearing himself up, “Now am I lord of Miss 
Jiywin,” I'xultefl he. 

Still 1 screamed for help, and he pul his hand before 
my mouth, though vowing honour and such sort of stuff, and, 
with his unmanly roughness, made me bite my lip. And away 
lashed tiii^ roachman with your poor Harriet. 


LKTl'EK XXXIII 

riVUON. IN CONTINUATION 

As the chariot drove by houses 1 cried out for help once or 
twice at setting out, but under pretence of preventing my 
taking cold he tiiKl a handkerebief over my face, head, and 
mouth, having first inufllcd me up in the cloak, pressing against 
my arm with his whole weight, so thi^t I had not my hands at 
liiicrty; and when he had done he seized them, and held 
them 1 ) 0 th in his left hand, while his right arm, thrown round 
me, kept me fast on the seat; and except that now and then 
my struggliiig head gave me a little opening, I was blinded. 

But at one place on the road, just after I had screamed 
and made another effort to get my hands free, I heard voices, 
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and immediately the chariot stopped, 'rhen how my heart 
was filled with hope! ])ut, alas! it was momentary. I heard 
one of his men say (that Wilson, 1 believe), “'I’lic best of 
husbands, I assure you, sir; and she is the worst of wives.” 

I screamed again. “Ay, scream and be d—n’d,” I hcanl 
said in a stranger’s voice, “if that be the ease. I'oor gentle¬ 
man ! I pity him with all my heart.” And immediately the 
coachman drove on again. 

The vile vrret<*h laughed, “'rhai’s you, my dc'ar,” and 
hugged me round -“you arc the d -n’d wife.” And again 
he laughrd, “llyinysoul I am a cluirniing contriver. (Ire- 
villc, remvick, Orme- where are you now? lly my soul this 
will be a pretty story to tell wlien all your fears an: o\it, my 
Byron.” 

I wtis ready to faint .several times. I begged for :iir: and 
when we were in an open njad, and f sii})pose there was 
nobody in sight, he vouebsafed to pull down the blinding 
handkerchief, but kept it over iny mouth, so that, except now 
and then that I struggled it aside with my head (and luy neck 
is still, my dear, very stiff with niy efforts to free my face), 1 
could only make a murmuring kind of noise. 

'I'he curtain of the fore-glass was inilled down, and gene¬ 
rally the canvas on both .sides drawn up, but i was sure to be 
made acquainted when we came near houses by bis rare again 
to blind and stifle me up. 

A little Iwjfore we w'orc met by my dcliveri-r I had, by 
getting one hand free, unmuflled myself .so far as to see (as 1 
had gues.sed once or twice before by the stone pavements) 
that we were going through a town, and then I again vehe¬ 
mently screamed. But he had the cruelty to thrust a hand¬ 
kerchief into my mouth, so that 1 was almost stranglcJ; and 
my mouth was hurt, and is still sore with that and his former 
violence of the like nature. 

Indeed he now and then made apologies for the cruelty to 
which, he said, he was compelled by my invincible obstinacy 
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to Iiave recourse. 1 was sorely hurt, he said, to be the wife of. 
a man of his consideration, but 1 should be that or worse.,. 
He was in for it (he said more than once) and must proceed. 

I nii{;ht see that ^all my resistance was in vain. He had me ^ 
in net, and d—n him if he were not revenged for all - 
the trouble 1 had given him. “ Vou keep no terms with me,' 
my Byrrm,” said he once; “and d—n me if I keep any 
with you! ” 

] doubted not his malice—his love had no tenderness in it;' 
but how could ] think of being consenting as 1 may say to 
such liarliaroiis usage, and by a man .so truly odiou.s tome?- 
What a .slave had 1 been in spirit could 1 have qualified on 
.such villainous tri:ntineiil as 1 had met with, or had I Ix'en able 
to desert myself! 

At one place the chariot drove out of the road over rough 
way.s and little hillock.s, .'ls 1 thought^by its rocking, and then, 
it stopping, lie let go my hands and endeavoured to soothe 
me. He begged T would be pacified, and oflered, if 1 would 
forbcxir crying out for help, to leave iny eyes unmuflled all 
the rest of the way. but i would not, 1 told him, give such a 
sanction to his barliaibus violence. 

On the chariot's slopping, one of his men c.'imc iiji and 
put a handkerchief into his master’s hands, in which w'crc 
some cakes and sweetmeats, and gave him also a iKjttIc of 
sack with a glass. Sir Hargrave was veiy urgent with me to 
take .some rtf the sweetmeats and to drink a glass of the wine,' 
■but 1 had neither stoiii.ich nor will to touch either. 

He ate him.self very cordially, (iod forgive me! I 
wished in my heart there were ])iiis and needles in every bit. 
he jmtjnto his mouth. 

He drank two gla.sses of the wine. Again he urged me. 1 ' 
said I hoped I had ate and drank my last 

“You have no dependence upon my honour, madam,” sai4^^ 
the villain, “so cannot be disappointed much, do what I will;”''-- 
Ungrateful, proud, vain, obstinate he called me. 
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“ \A hat sif^iiifii I s 11(1 lie., hnn in^ | dhti m ss * > i v oin in 
^ho litis shown iioiu to nu, though sht wis mil in 
other man? Hi hi, ha, hih > iii\ wkI Ixnn I 

doiithjt y III! fine) Nou doiif hi c iii\ nio is lin 1 m 
a^iiii “M> l()\(h fl) siul^tlu iiisiiUin^ w(1 1 (h hn,^ n im 
louncl in Uh doik, how picttily hi\(. I \\i ijtpt li \ ui iliniit 
in m> W(.l>” 

Such 1 ])io\i>kiii^ l( w wutdii 1 sirii k I to fui iij^sdl 
ami unhoolid the (iiitiiii nt tlu (on ^lis hut he w ) | il 
iiK ihoiit till ilosLi 11(1 Slid*li( \\( iild i\ III ii lit I * II 
iny «,iidli if 1 would not ^il still itid li nnliiU in 

duiiiiiiv lt\ion lid h(, y iii o|)iK)ituiiily i ii i \ I y iii 

stiu^Ji will 11 if i\ 111 you y ill ik \ iil y ui Hi i 

wind ol yinii own, \ m know I will lioMVd I h^im i ii, it 
you pioiiiis to hni im now hut il you stiy till J 1 y u to 
till illolUdfinc thin iiiulnn til wli it lollow 

1 siw til It I w IS u| II i liU( wild h ith lili pi 
bctwcintwoi ids is it iimcd I i 1 i m thin lint ly 
jouimy s 111(1 \I1 1 hid to Ik pi toi is lo in i ip (ilu (i,.li 

Ihm 1 h ^111 to k I'm I it) wi ii ( n tl i id >i in in 
town ^ly immiys md, I 1 ii w must Ih tii iK^miiin^ ol 
mw tiiil , for I w s usohid to ufld di ith ntlni thin to 
many li in \M ii 1 ii iw w s most i] p hciisix ihinii w il 
rdlin,^ into iits, and I in wend to In liiili roii iii u't i 
littk ns jKissilih, thit 1 Illicit not 1 prov ilid Iiy nui d i 
littk stui^lli 1 hid Idlnii 

I hue or foui turns In ofkie 1 lo kis im, md (in id ny 

pndc iot resisting hiiii iiiikin^ him dis|) i d md wi Ins 

s|)cich (iiiiiiiit, it wit) insUad of his |uiio idling tlu djik 
a (loud 

m 

** Vndnow, ni> dcir llyron snil he * if yiii will note omc 
to a compioiiusL with nii T iiiM^t dn you a(.nn foi th 
jourmy will stop it i town a hi * * ’■'her (1> (ktmin^ 
to one of his iiiin, and, on his i}i])ioidnn^, win jniin to 
him, his whole body out of the (haiiot), “and then you shall 
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alight; and a very worthy woman, to whom I shall introduce 
you, will |)crsuadc you, perhaps, to take refreshment, though 
1 cannot.” 

* 

“You are a very barbarous man. Sir Hargrave. I have the 
misfortune to be in your power. You may dearly repent the 
usage I have already received from you. You have made my 
life of no estimation with me. 1 will not contend.” 

The,tears ran clown my cheeks; indeed, I thought my 
heart was broke. 

ITc wmppcKl me ui> close, anti lied tlu; handkerchief about 
my m nith and head. I was (|iiile passive. 

'I'hc chariot had not many minutes got into the great road 
again, over the like rough and .sometimes plashy ground, when 
it stop^KKl on a dispute between the coachman and the coach¬ 
man of another chariot and .six, as it proved. 

Sir Hargrave had but just drawn my handkerchief closer 
to my eyes when this hapiieried. “Hinder not my tears from 
flowing," .said f, straggling to keep my eyes free, the cloak 
enough niiiflfling me, and the handkerchief lx:ing over my 
mouth, so that my voice could \Ki but just heard by him, as I 
imagine. 

He looked nut of his ch.ariot to sec the occasion of this 
sto]i, and then 1 found means to disengage one hand. 

I heard a gentleman's voice directing his own coachman 
to give way. 

I then pushed up the handkerchief with my disengaged 
hand from my mouth, and pulled it down fnjm over my eyes, 
and cried out for help—“ Help, fur (lod's sake! ” 

A man’s voice (it was my deliverer's, as it happily proved) 
bid Sir Haigrave’s coachman proceed at his peril. 

Sir Tlargravc, with terrible oaths and curses, ordered him 
to proceed, and to drive through all opposition. 

The gentleman called Sir Haigrave by his name, and 
chaigcd him with being upon a liad design. 

The vile wretch said he had only secured a runaway wife, 
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eloped to, and intending to elope from, a mas(|uerade, to her 
adulterer (horrid !). He put aside the cloak, and apiM.‘aled to 
my dress. 

I cried out, “No, no, no,” Sve or six times repeated, 
but could say no more at that instant, holding up then both 
my disengaged hands for protection. 

'I'he wicked man endeavoured to mufllc mo up again, and 
to force the handkerchief, which I had them got under my 
chin, over my mouth, and ljrut.il1y cursed me. 

The gentleman would not‘be siitisficd with Sir llaigravc’s 
story. He would speak to me. Sir Hni>;r.ave called him 
impertinent and other names, and asked who the devil he 
was, with rage and contempt. 'J'he gentleman, however, 
asked me, and with an air that promised fU:livc‘rance, if I 
were Sir Hargrave’s wife. 

“ No, no, no, no,” 1 could only say. 

For my own L>arl 1 could have no sr:riiiile, <1istressi.‘d as 
I was, and made desperate, to throw myself iitfo the pro¬ 
tection, and even into the arms, of my deliverer, though a 
very fine young gentleman. It woulil’ have hi.vii very hard 
had 1 fallen from bad to b.a(l, had the sacrcsl name of pro¬ 
tector been abused by another Sir Hargrave, who would 
h.ave had the ndditi<inal crime of betraying a ('onfidencc to 
answer for. Ilut, however this had proved, an escaiu; from 
the present evil was nil I had in niy head at the time. 

But you may hotter conceive than I can express the teiror 
I was in M*hen Sir Hargrave drew his sword, and pushed at 
the gentleman with such words as denoted (for I could not 
look that way) he had done him mischief. But when 1 
found my oppressor—my low-meaning, and soon after low- 
laid oppressor—^pulled out of the chariot by the brave, the 
gallant man (which was done with such force as made the 
chariot rock) and my protector safe, I was as iit.'ar fainting 
with joy as before I had Ijecn with terror. I had shaken off 
the cloak and untied the handkerchief. 
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He carried me in liis arms (1 could not walk) to liis own 
chariot 

I heard Sir Hargrave curse, Swear, and threaten. I wa> 
glad, however, ho was not dead. * 

“Mind him not, madam, fear him not," s;iid Sir Ch.arK‘s 
Grandison—you know his noble name, my I.uey. “ C'cKinli- 
man, drive not over your master : take care itf your master,” or 
some such words he said as he lifted me into his own chariot. 
He came not in, but shut thtj chariot dour as .soon as he had 
seated me. 

He just surveyed, as it were, the spot, and bid a servant let 
Sir llargnive know who In; was, and then canie hack to me. 

Partly tlirougli terror, iwrtly through weaknes.s, 1 liad sunk 
to the bottom of the I'hariot. lie opened the door, entered, 
and with all the tenderness of a broilu'r, soothed me, and 
lifted me on the .seat once more, lie ordered his roiidniian 
to drive back to ('oliiebrook. In accents of kindness lie 
told me that he had there at jirescnt the most viriiiniis and 
prudent of sisters, to whose care he would comnitt me. and 
then proceed on his journey tf) low'n. 

How irresistibly welcome to me was his .siip[iorting arm, 
thrown round me as w'e flew b.ick, compared In that of the 
vile Sir Hargrave! 

Mr. Reeves lias given yoii^n account from the angelic 
sister. Oh, my Lucy, they are a pair of angeOs. 

I have written a long, long letter, or rather five Idlers in 
one, of my distresses, of my deliverance; and, when my 
heart is stronger, I will say more of the iiersoiis aa wi'il as 
minds of this excellent brother and his sister. 

But what shall 1 do with my gratitude? Oh, iTty dear, 
1 am overwhelmed with my gratitude: I can only cxiuess it 
in silence before them. Every look, if it lie hoiiecl to my 
heart, however, tells it; reverence mingles with my gratitude. 
Yet there is so much case, so much sweetness in the 
hehavipur of both. Ob, my l.ucy, did 1 not find that my 
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veneration of is equal; did 1 not, on examination, 

find that the amiable sister is as dear to me, from her ex¬ 
perienced tenderness, as her brother from his remembered 
bravery (wliich mttst needs mingle awe with my esteem); in 
short, that 1 love the sister and revere the brother—1 should 
bo afraid r)f iiiy gratitude. 

1 have over-written inyselfi 1 am tired. Oil, iiiy graiid- 
mamm;i, you have never yet, w'hile 1 have been in lAindon, 
sent me your ever-valued blessing under your own hand; 
yet 1 am sure 1 had it; and your l)1essing.s, my dear uncle 
and aunt Selby; and your prayers, niy Jiury, niy Nancy, 
and all iny loves; else my deliverance had not perhaps 
followed Iiiy presumptuous folly in going dressed out, like 
the fantastic wretch I appeared to be, at a vile, a foolish 
masetuerade. How often, throughout the several stages of 
iny distress, and even in my deliverance, did 1 turn niy eye 
to iiiyseir, and from myself, and with the disgust that made a 
part, and that not a light one, of my puni.shrneiit. 

And so much, my Lury, foi niastjuerades and masejuerade 
dresses for ever. 

Pray let not anybody unnci:essarily be acf]uninted with 
this shocking nflhir, particularly neither Mr. Grcvillc nor 
Mr. Fenwick. It is very probable that they (especially 
Mf. Grcvillc) would ho for' challenging Sir Hargrave, were 
it only on a supposition that it would give him an interest 
in me in the eye of the world. You know that Mr. Greville 
watches for all opportunities to give himself consequence 
with me. 

Were any farther mischief to hajipen to anybody I should 
lie grieved beyond measure. Hitherto 1 have reason to 
think that a transaction so shocking is not very unhappily 
concluded. May the vile man sit himself down satisfied, 
and I .slull be willing to do so too, provided 1 never more 
behold his face. 
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Mr. Reeves will send you with the above i»:u:ket a letter 
from Sir Charles (irandison, enclosing one fnnn tiiat vile 
Wilson. 1 can write no more just now, and they will suflu'ieiitly 
explain theinsclves. * 

Adieu, my dearest Lucy. 1 need not say how nnu'h 1 
am, and ever will be— 

\'our faithful and anTectumale 

llAKKll-.r liVKON. 


The n'mainder of the Jnrst Volunu contains an explanatory letter 
from Wilson^ Jlarriefs faithless sen'ant^ thritl}(in,:^ the 
plotj and tell/njf Itinv he had been indueed to enter into it. 
Sir Rtneland Meredith^ whom Miss liyron, while frfttsin^i^ 
his nephew^ has allmved to rail himself her adopted father^ 
tahes his leasv. .Sir Hargrave e/rates alarms hy sendin;^ 
a chalietiey to Sir Charles^ svhile the formers friends try 
to induce Harriet to forf^ire and accept hiut^ in order to 
pre7vn/ fihhfdst/ed. Aeji^otiations are opened- hut declined 
hy Miss Pyron -for her wartuve^e with the Karl of IK, 
whose mother is i*ery an.xious that she should accept him, 
.Sir Charles, in an interrdtw soith Sir llaryrui^'s friend 
Paxenhatt, nfuses to fixlit unless he l*e absolutely forced to 
it by outrage, but extracts admiration from the ambassador 
by his maxtianimity. 
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LLITKK ] [ii| 

MISS MAKK1K.T ItVKON TO MlsS I.DCY SKLiiV 

llAinrititiy nighty iMntrh i. 

Mk. l''(iWLhR .set out ye.sterday fur Gloucestershire, where he 
has on cstAtc. Me proposes to go from thence to Caermarthen, 
to the worthy Sir KowItikI. Me a visit to Mr. Reeves, 
nnO desired liim to present to me his best wishes and respects. 
Me declared that he could not jmssihly take leave of me, 
though he doubted not but 1 would receive him with goodness, 
:is he called it. Jhit it was that which cut him to the hairt: 
so kind and so cruel, he .said, he could not bear it. 

1 hope poi>r Mr. h'owk'r will be more happy than 1 could 
make him. Methink.s 1 could h.ave Ijeen half g1a<l to have 
seen him before he went, and yet but half glad, since, had he 
shown much concern, I should have l>een [lained. 

lake now, my dear, an account of what pa.ssed this day in 
St. James’s Sijuare. 

Tliere were at Sir Charles Grandison’s, bcside.s 1x>rd and 
Lady 1.., tiie young l^ord G., one of Mi.ss Grandison’s humble 
servants; Mr. Everard Grandisrm; Miss IDmily jervois, a 
young kidy of about fourteen, a ward of Sir Clvirles; and Dr. 
Ijarllctt, a divine, of whom more by-and-by. 

Sir Charles conducted us into the drawing-room adjoining 
to the dining-room, where only were his two sisters. They 
received my cousins and me W'ith looks of love. 

” 1 will tell you,” said Sir Charles, “ your comimny, l)efore 
1 presefit them to you. lx)rd L is a good man; 1 honour 
him as such, and love him as my sister’s husl)and.” 

Lady 14. bowed and looked round her, as if she took pride 
in her brother's approlKition of her lord. 

" Mr. Everard Grandison,” proceeded he, “ is a sprightly 
man. He is prepared to. admire you. Miss Byron. You will 
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not I'jclirve, fK'rhnpK, half the h.'indsoiiic things he will say to 
you, hul yet will })c the only person wliu hears them that 
will not. 

“ G. is a modest young man ; he isgcnU'cl, Wi:ll bred, 
but is so much in love with n certain young lady that he iloes 
not ap^tenr with that dignity in her e>e (why blushes my 
Charlotte?) that otherwise perh:i]is he miglil,” 

“Are n<d you. Sir ('harles, a modest man?" 

“No comjiarisoiis, ('harlotte. Where there is a doultle 
prepossession, no coin]>:insoMS. Jiut i.ord (i.. Miss liyroit. is 
a good kind of young mat]. You'D not disliki* him, though 
my sister is pleased to tliink-” 

“ No comparisons, Sir Charles.” 

‘•'I'hat’s fair, ('harlotte. 1 will leave Lfird C. to the 
judgment of Miss Ityron. l.adies can la^tter ae( tiunt for the 
approluition and dislikes of ladies than we men eaii. 

‘M)r. Itai'Lleft you will also see. lie is learni:il, |ini- 
dent, humble. You'll read his heart in his countenance ihi,* 
moment he .smiles upon you. Your grandfather, madam, had 
fine curling silver h.nir, had he not ? 'I'he moment I heard 
that you owed ob]ig.ntioii to your grandfather's care and de¬ 
light in you, 1 figured to myself that he was just sueii a 
mail, habit est'ejaed. Your grandfather was not a i-lergyman, 
1 think. When I have friends wlicuii 1 have a strong desire to 
please, I always endeavour to treat them with Dr. liarLletl's 
comiKiny'. 1 le has but out; fault—he s|M.‘aks too little; but wi-re 
he to s]>eak much, every one else would wish to lie sili-nt. 

“My ward Emily jervois is an amiable girl. Her father 
was a good man, but not h.'i[ipy in his iinjitials. lie be¬ 
queathed to iny care on his death-bed, at Morenct;, this liis 
only child. My sister loves her. I love her for her r>wM sake 
as well as for her father’s. She has a great fortune, and I 
have had the happiness to recover large sums which her 
father gave over for ]o.st. He w'as an Italian merchant, and 

driven out of England by the unhappy teraiior of his wifu 
voi.. 1 . ii 
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I have had some troultle with her, and, if she lx: living, 
expect more.” 

“Unhappy lemjxir of his wife, Sir C'harles! You are 
very mild in your account of one of the most aliandoncd of 
women.” 

“Well, hut, rharlottc, 1 am only giving brief hints of. 
Kinily’s story, to procure for her an interest in Miss Ryron’s 
favour, and to make their first accpiaintance easy to each 
■oth^^^. Emily wants no prepasscssion in Miss Kynm’s favour. 
She will Ik.* very ready hciself to tell her whole story Ui Miss 
Ilyron. Mi'antiine, let us not say all that is just to say of the 
nidthcr when we are speaking of the daughter.” 

“1 iland f:oiTi*^-led, Sir Charles.’’ 

“Kinily, madam” (turning to me), “is not constantly 
resilient with us in town. She is fond of U'ing everywhere 
with my f^harlotle.” 

“ And where you are, Sir C'harles,” said Miss Clraiulison. 

Mr. Reeves wiiispcrcd a question to Sir (Charles which was 
seconded by iny eyes, for I guessed what it was, whether he 
had lu^rd anything further of Sir Hargrave. 

“ Don’t be anxious,” said Sir Charles. “ All must lie well. 
People long used to error don't, without reluctance, submit to 
new methods of proceeding. All must be well.” 

Sir (.'harlc.s, .stepjiing out, brought in with him Miss 
Jervois. “'I'he gentlemen seem engaged in conversation,” 
said he, “ but 1 know the impatience of this young lady to 
pay lu'T respects to Miss llyron.” 

lie presented her to us: “This dear girl is my Emily. 
Allow ni(‘, madam, whenever Miss (Irandison shall lie ai> 
:.cnt,.rto claim for her the licncfit of your instruction and 
your general countenance as she shall appear worthy of it.” 

There' are not many men, my Lucy, who can make a com¬ 
pliment to one lady without robbing, or at least dq>reciating, 
another. How oRcn have you and 1 ol)served that a polite ' 
brother is a black swan ? 
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1 saluted the yoiiii}' Indy, and told her 1 should Im> fond of 
embracing c\'t'ry opportunity that should olU-r to t-oiiiinrnd 
niysi'lf to her favour. 

Miss Kmily Jervois is n lovely girl, ^)llc is tnll, grnti'i-1, 
and has a niio coinjdexion and, though pitied with the.Mnnll- 
pox, is ])retty. 'I’he .swri-tness of her iiianners, as e\pn s.sed in 
her aspect, gives her great advantage. 1 was sun* the moment 
1 saw her that her greatest d<.'lighl is l<i please. 

She made me iwo nr three pretty coniplinienls; an<l had 
not Sir diaries eoinmended Tier to me, 1 should have lu-en 
highly taken with her. 

Mr. Grandi.s(m enten'd, and, as if 1 wen* not to hear, 
said, “ l-pon my honour. Sir C!liarli;.s, I ('an stay no longer 
—to know that the finest woman in Kngland i.s iiiuier the 
same roof with me, yet to lie so lung detained from paying 
my re.spccts to her—1 can’t Iwar it.” And in a very gallant 
maniu-.r as he seemed to intend, he paid his ('ompliment.s 
first to me and then to my two cousins, and whispciing, 
yet loud enough to In' heard, to Miss ('irandiMin, swore hy 
his soul that report fell short of my pcrre(*tions, and i ean't 
t(dl what. 

“Did 1 not tell you that you would say so, sir?” said 
Miss (Iram^ison. 


[ did not like the gentKmian tlu* better for what I had 


heard of him, hut perhaps should have been less iiulini'rent 
to his ('ompliment had 1 not before been aci|uainU'd with 


Mr. ('iroville, .Mr. I'enwick, and Sir Hargrave I’ollexfen. 


men of this ('nst, I think, seem all alike. 


l*oor ereatiires! 


how from my heart -hut, indeed, now dial 1 have tin* honour 
to know these two sisters, I despi.se myself. « 

Sir Charles, addressing himself to my cousins and me— 
“Now," said he, “tlial my ernism Grandison has found an 
opportunity to introduce himself, and that f have presented 
my ward to you, we w'ill, if you [ilcnse, see how I.ord li., 
I.ord O., and Dr. linrtlett arc engaged." 
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He led my cousin Keeves into the dining-room. 

1.ord I... addressed us willi grenl ]]iuliteness. 

After Sir Charles had presented the doctor to my cousins, 
lie respectfully l<x*k my hand. “Were there fifty ladies here, 
my gofMl Dr. llartlett, whom you had never seen hefon*, 
you would, I am sure, from the characUT you have had of 
Miss Ityron, he undi'r no diftu'ulty of reading that character 
in this young lady’s face. Miss llyron, Ik-hold in Dr. Hartlett 
anotiuT grand father! ’* 

“I reverence,*’ said I, “good Dr. liartletl. 1 Ikutow' 
Sir (".harles’s thought; the character he has given you, sir, 
is .stamped in your coiintiMiaiice. 1 should have venerated 
you wherever I had seen you.” 

'I’he gentleman has such a truly vencrahle .-ispecf, my 
Lucy, I could not help saying this. 

“Sir C'harles's goodnc.ss, madam,”said he, “as it ever did, 
prevents my wishes. I rejoice to sec and to congratulate 
a iK'W si.sler, resloreil as 1 will call it, in the language of 
Miss (Irandison- - to tlu' l>e.st of families.” 

Just then came in a sen'ant, and whis[)crcd to Sir (lharles. 
“Show the gentleman,” .said Sir ('harles, “into the drawing¬ 
room, next th(' study.** 

Mr. ('irandison cime ufi to me and said many silly things. 
1 thought thorn so at that time. 


Mr. Reeves .soon alliT was sj iil for out hy Sir Charles. 
1 did not like his looks on his return. 

I tinner being ready to he ser\*ed, and Sir CJharle.s, who 
wus .still with the gentleman, summoned to it, he desired wc 
would walk down, and he would wait iijirm us liy the time 
wi w'cre seated. 

.Some n(‘w trouble, thought 1, of which 1 am the cause, 
1 douht. 

i*resonily came in Sir ('harks, iinnflectcdly smiling and 
sc^renc. “Hod bless you, sir!” thought 1. Ills looks pleased 
me better than my cousin s. 
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Hill, my duur, there is something forward that 1 

eamiol get out of my cousin. 1 lioped I should wlu n 1 
got hoiiii'. 'I'lic gentleman to whom Sir (Jharles was called 
out was certainly that Ijagenhali. Mr. Ki;eves cannot deny 
that. I guessed it was by Sir (lharles’s sending in for .Mr. 
Reeves. It must be about me. 


Wchadseveml charming conversations. .Sir (Charles was 
extremely entertaining. So iiiiassiiniing, .so lively, so mode.st! 
It was also delightful to see the attention |)aid to him by the 
servants as they waited at table. 'They watched every look of 
his. I never saw love aiiiL reverence .so agreeably mingled in 
servant's faces in my life, and his coimnands were delivered 
to them with .so much gentleness of voice and asjiect that 
one dbiild not but conclude in favour of Ixitli ■ that they werc 
ihe best of servants to the iiest of inasU-rs. 


Mr. Grandison was very gallant in his s]>eeclies to me, i*ii1 
very uncivil with bis eyes. 

l.ord I.. said i>ul little, but what lie did .say deservedly gained 
.'iltention. 

Kveiybody reverenced l>r. llartlett, and was allentive when 
he spoke, and would, I dare .say, on hi.s own aceonnt, had not 
the master of tlie lioiise, by the regard he {xiid him, engaged 
every one's veiuTatioii foi him. Many of the (|ueslions which 
Sir (.'harles put to him, as if to inform himself, it was evident 
he could himseil have answered; yet he pul tliem with an air 
of teachableness, if 1 may so express myself, and received 
the clu(:tor’.s answers to them with as much stitisfaetion us if 
he were then newly enlightened by them. Ah, my Jaicy, you 
imagine, 1 dare say, that this admirable man lost notliing in 
my eyes by this hi.s polite conde.scension. Re.servc^ind a 
politeness that had dignity in it, .showed that the fine gentle¬ 
man and tlie I'lergyinan w'ere not se^ia rated in l^r. Jiartlelt. 
IMty they should lie in any of the function. 

Sir Charles gave Lord Ci. an opportunity to shine, by leading 
the discourse into circumstances and details which lx}rd (i. 



« 


He is a 



• my /.I'nf ii. i.* Ai tAnut ms fits iv/Ar//tw of bultcrfiifs." 


C'onnoisseur in anliquilies, and in those parts of nice know¬ 
ledge as T, a woman, call it, with which the Royal Society 
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here, and the learned and polite of other nations, eiUertain 
themselves. 

Lord (f. appeared to advantage, as Sir ('liarles iiianni't d 
it, uniler the awful eye of Miss (irandisoii.^ Uj[H)n iiiy woul, 
I«uey, she makes ver)* free with him. i \vhis[K'red her thai 
she did. “A very Miss llowo,” said I. “'I'o a very Mr. 
Hickman,” rc-whispercil she. ** Ihit here's the diflerenee : 1 am 
not determined to liave l^>rd (!. Mis-s 1 lowe yielded to her 
mother’srecuinmentlation and intended to marry .Mr. Nit kman, 
even when she used him worsf. One time or other ” (archly 
continued she the whisper,.holdiii{; up her spreutl iiand, and 
with a countenance of admiration) ‘‘my Lord (i. is to show 
us hi.s eolieclion of iuiUeitlies and other I'uudy iii.seel.s. Will 
you ihake one ? ” 

“Of the gauilv insects?” whispered 1. 

“ l''ie, Harriet!—one t»f the luirty, you know I niiisl mean. 


last me tell you 1 never Siiw a eolleetioii tjf these various 
in.sei-t.s that 1 did not the more admire the Maker of ihtun, 
and of all us in.sects, wiialever J lliou^'ht of the colieeliHs of 
the mitiule ones. Another woni with you, llaniet. 'f'he.se 
little playful studies may dti well enough with jiersons who do 
not want to be more than indifferont to u.s, but do you think 
a lover ought to take high delight in tin* painted wings of a 
butterlly, when a fine lady has made her.self all o\er butterfly 
to attract him? ICyes off. Sir Charles!” for he hmked, 
though smilingly, yet esirnestly, at us, as we whispered be¬ 
hind J.ady l...’s chair, who heard what was said, and was 
pleased with it. 
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Lm EK II [ii| 

IN CriN I'lNL'ATION 

wi7«///A', Mithh 2. 

1 siiODi.ii luuv lolil yuli thiit Miss (!raiidison did the luiiioiirs 
of Iho liihlc, and I will gn round il, lor 1 know you (Wpcct 1 
.should. JUiL I Jiavc not yrt done with l.oiv) Poor man, 
he is excessive‘ly in low 1 si-f; lliat. \Vi ll he may. What 
iiiai*. would not with Mish (hundison? N et i> she too siijie- 
rior, 1 think. 

What can a woman do who is addressed hy a man of 
talents inferior to her own? iMu.*«t she throw away her 
talents? Must she hide* her li^hl under a bushel, i)ure1y to 
do cri'dit ti> the man? She cannot pick and choose as men 
can. .She has only hei negative, and, if she is de>irous to 
oblige her friendsj n.il always that. \'et it is said women 
must not eiicoiinigc tops and fools. They ninsl eneoiirnge 
nu'n of sense only. And it is well :>:iid. Put what can they 
do if their lot be c.-ist only among foplings? if the men of 
sense do not oiler themselves? And, pray, may 1 not ask 
if the taste of the age among the men is not dress, ei|uipage, 
and foppery? is the cultivation of the mind any part of 
their study? The men, in slmrt, are sunk, my dear,-and the 
noincn hut liaivly swim. 

Lord ('i. .*>'eems a little too finicai in his dress, and yet I 
am told tlint Sir Walter Watkyns outdoes him in fopiiery. 
What can they mean by it, when .Sir ('harle.s (ir.ardi.soii is 
before them ? Tie scruples not to nuidernisc a little, but then 
you sec that il is in coni]>liance w'ith the fa.shiun, and to avoid 
singularity, a fault to which ‘great minds are perhaps too often 
subject, tbougb he is so much above it. 

1 want to know, methiiiks, w'hcther Sir Charles is very 
much ill earnest in his favour to Lord (>. with regard to Miss 
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Grandison. I doidil iu)l if lie be, Inil he has ^oikI reasons 
for it. 

Were this vile Sir l-Iar}>ravo out of my lu-ad I (-ouM saiisb 
myself about twenty and twenty thin<'s iha^ now ami ihi-ii I 
want to know. 

Miss Jervois behaved veiy disc'reetly. Willi what pli-a- 
siirc did she hang on every word that fell from the ii])s oi 
her guardian! J thougiit more than once ot SwilVs “Caileniis 
and V'anessa." l*oor girl, liow I shoulil |iily her were she 
insensibly to suifer her gratitmfe to lead her to be in love with 
her benefaetur. Indeeil, k pity everybody who is hopeli-ssly 
in love. 

Nv)w don't shake your head, iiiy imele. I>id I not alwiiy.^ 
pity Mr. Oiineand Mr. J'owler.^ You kmjw I did, l.u<y. 

Miss Jervoi.s hail a smile ready for every one. but it wa> 
not an implieii, a I'hildish smile. It h.id distinetiim in it, and 
showed intelligenee. Upon the whole siie saiti hitle, .md 
lieanl all that was said with atteiilion, and heiiee I pr-iiioiiisi e 
her a very discreet >oung lady. 

fhit 1 thought to have done with the men tii>it. and iiere. 

is Mr. (irandison harilly mi'ntioned, who V'-t, in iii-; own 

opinion, was not the last of the men at table. 

* 

Ml. Grandison is a man of middling siaiine, not h.-ind- 
some in my e)es, but so mar being liandsiane that lie ni.i) 
be excused when one knows him fm' thinking hinisdi' .so, 
liocau.se he is liahli; to make gn;ater mistakes than th.'il. 

lie dre.sses veiy gaily t<io. lie is at the head of tin; 
fashion, as it seems he thinks; but. however, is (jiie of tiu- 
tirst in it, he it what it will, lie is a great frojiienler of the 
drawing-room, of all manner of [iiiblic spectacles ; a Ki'.uler of 
the ta.stc at a new play or opera, lie dances, he sings, he 
laughs, and values himself on all three qiialilieaiions and 
yet certainly has sense, Init is not likely to imj>rove it much, 
since he seems to be so much afraid of suffering in the con¬ 
sequence he thinks himself of, that whenever Sir ('harles 
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applies hiinseir to him upon- any of his lovilies, though but 
by the eye, his consciousness, however mild the look, makes 
him show an uneasiness at the instant. He reddens, sits in 
pain, calls for favour by his eyes and his i|uivering lips, and 
has, notwithstanding, a smile n'ady lo turn into a laugh, in 
order to lessiai his own sensibility, should he be likely to 
suffer in the opinion of the coiii])aiiy. But every motion 
siiows his consciousness of inferiority to the man of whose 
smiles or animadversions he is so \cry apprehensive. 

What a eaptiiiiiK, what a supercilious huskind lo a woman 
who should happen to have a stronger mind than his would 
Mr. (jrandison make! But he values himself upon his having 
preservtrd his liberty. 

1 believe there arc more bachelors now in England, by 
many thousands, than were a few years ago, and probably 
the numbers of them (and of single women, of I'ourse) will 
every year increase. The luxury of the age will aecount 
a g(Kid deal for this, and the turn uiir sex lake in un-domesti- 
cating themselves for a good deal more. But let not those 
worthy young women who may think themselves destined lo 
a single life repine ovcr>much at their lot, since, possibly, if 
they liavc had no lovers, or, having had one, two, or three, 
have not found a IiusIkoiJ’, they have had rather a miss 
than a loss as men go. And let me here add tliat 1 think, 
as matters stand in this ago, or indeed ever did stand, that 
those women who have joined with the men in their insolent 
ridicule of old maids ought never to be forgiven, no, though 
Miss (Iraiidison should be one of the ridiculcrs. An old 
maid may be an odious character, if they will tell us that 
the ba(l qualities of the tiersons, not the maiden state, are 
what they mean to ex()ose; but then they must allow that 
then; are old maids of twenty, and even that there are widows 
and wives of all ages and comp1exion.s, who, in the abusive 
sense of the words, arc as much old maids as the most par-, 
ticular of that class of females. 
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Bui a wurd or two more concurniii}' Mr. Cirandisoi). 

He is about thirty-two. He has had the glory ol' ruining 
two or three women. Sir Charles has restonid him to a 
sense of .shame (all men, I hope, are liory with it), wliieli, 
a few months ago, he had got above. And he does not 
now entertain ladies with instances of the frailty of individuals 
of their .sex, which many are too apt, encouragingly, to smile 
at, when 1 am very much mistaken if every w'oiuan would 
not find her account, if she \vi.shes hei-self to l>e thrriight 
well of, in disrouraging every reilection that may have a 
tendency to debase or expose the sex in general. I low 
can a man be suffered to boast of his vileness to one woman, 
in the presence of another, without a rebuke that should 
put it to the proof whether the boaster was or was ikjil past 
blushing? 

Mr. Crandisoii is thought to have hurl his torluiie, which 
was very consideralde, by his free living and an itch oi 
gaming, to cure him of which Sir (Jiiarles encourages him 
to give him his comiiany at ail opp(>rtimiiies. Me ccrt.iiiily 
has understanding enough to know how to value the iavoiir, 
for he owns to Miss Grandison that he Ixilh loves and fcais 
him, and now and tlieii tells her tiial he w'ould give the 
world, if he had it, to be aide to Ik; just what Sir Charles 
is 1 “ Good God!" at other limes he has broke out, ** wiial an 
odious creature is a rake! How I hate myself when 1 eon- 
temjilate the cxrx;llencc^s of this divine hnAhcr of yours.” 

1 shall say nothing of Sir Charles in this place. You, I 
know, my Lucy, will admire me for my forbearance. 

I.Ady 1* and Miss Grandison were the gnices of the table. 
So lively, so sensible, .so frank, so ])olite, so good-huniQured- 
what honour do they and their Jrrother reflect l>ack on the 
memory of their mother! Ijidy Grandison, it seem.s, wa.s an 
excellent woman. Sir Thomas was not, I have heard, rjuite 
unexceptionable. How useful, if so, are the women in the 
greater, as well as in the lesser, parts of domestic duty where 
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they perform their dutyAnd what have those who do not 
to answer lor -'to (h)d„ to their children, and even to their 
whole sex—for tlie conlempls they bring upon it by their use¬ 
lessness, and [KThaps extravagancr; since, if the human mind 
is not actively good, it will generally be actively evil. 

J)r. lliirtlett 1 have already .spoken of. Mow did he enliven 
the conversation w'heni',vcr he bore n part in it! So happy an 
elocution, so clear, so jii.st, so solid bis reasoning! 1 wish I 

could remcmiK.T every word he said. 

Sir Charles observed to us,'before we saw him, that he was 


not 'brward tf> s|KMk; but, as 1 hinted, he threw the occasions 
ill his way on purpose to draw him out, and at such times 
what he said was easy, free, and unafll'cted; and wlu'never a 
subject was concluded, be hud done with it. 11 is modesty, 
ill short, made him always follow rather than lead a subject, 
as he very well might do, be it what it would. 

I was charmed with the llrachniairs prayei, which he ocea 
sioiially gave us on the ancient I'ersians lieing talked of. 

Jaiokiiig ii|) to the rising sun, whi(*h it was sutiposed they 
worshipped, these wiTi: the words of the '^llrachmaii: - 

“() 'riioii" (iiieaiiiiig the Almighty), *‘by whom thou," 
(meaning the sun) ^‘art enlightened, illuiiiiiiate my mind, 
that my actions may be agreealile to 'I'hy will! 

And this 1 will think of, my Lucy, us often as my early 
hour for the future shall be irradiated by that glorious orb. 

lCv«.:ryl)ody was jilensed with Mr. and Mrs. Reeves. Their 
modesty, good sense, and amiable temiiers, and the kind, yet 
not ostentatious regard which they express to each other (a 
regard so • rediiable to the married state) cause them to be 
alw.iys treated and spoken of with distinction. 

Hut 1 believe, as 1 am in a scribbling vein, ] must give 
you tiic juiniculars of one conversation in whieli farther 
htjiiour wa.s dune to Dr. HarlletL 


After dinner the countess, drawing me on one side by both 
my hands, said, “ Well, our other sister, our new'-found sister. 
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let me bespeak your favour. I nin in {)ain lest you should 
not love us as well as you do our Non ham ptonsl lire relations, 
bold as tliat hope is.*’ 

“You overcoiiie me, madam, wilh your ^oodm-ss." 

Miss (Irandison then coming towards u.s, “Dear Miss 
Grandison,” said I, “help me to words-” 

“ No, indeed. I’ll he1[) you to nothing. I :iin jealous. 1 .ady 
L., don’t think to rob me of my Harriet’s preferable love, as 
you have of Sir Charles’s, 1 will be best sister here. Ihil 
what was your subject ? Yet Twill answer niy own (jut‘Minn. 
Some pretty compliment, 1 suppose- -women to wonu-n. 
Women hunger and thirst after complimenLs. Rather than be 
without them, if no men are at hand to flatter us, we love to 
say handsome things to oik! another, and so teach the men 
to fmtl us out.” 

“ Voii need not be jealoii.s, Charlotti*,” said liie countess: 
“you may be sure. 'I'his saucy girl. Miss f’.yron, is mi-r 
frustrating her own pretensions. Can llattiTV, (!harlotte, say 
what \w will, have placre here? Hut U;ll me, Miss riynm, 
how you like Dr. Hartlett.” 

“Ay, tell ns, Harriet,” saiil .Miss Crandison, “how you 
like Dr. llartlett. I’ray, l.ady I.., don’t anticipatt me. 1 
propose to give our new sister the history of us all; ami is 
not Dr. Harllctt one of us? She iias already giv«;n me tin 
histor)- of all her friends and of herself, and 1 have cjim 
muiiieatcd to you, like a gooil sister, all she has told me." 

I eon.sidered Dr. llartlett, 1 said, ns a saint, and at the 
same time ns a man <if true politem'ss. 

“He is indeetl,*’ said the countess, “all that is ^\orthy 
and amiable in man. Don't you see how .Sir (.'hark-s ad¬ 
mires hinT? ” 

“Pray, liidy L., kec]) clear of*my }»rovinre. Here is Sir 
Charlc.s, He will not let us break into partie.s.” 

Sir Charles heard this last sentence. “Yet I wonder 
not,” said he, joining us, “that three such women get 
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together; goodness to goodness is n natural attraction. We 
men, however, will not lx; excluded—Dr. llartlctt, if you 
please-” 

'rile doctor apiiroached in a most graerful manner. “ Let 
me again, Miss Byron, pn.'Sent Dr. Bartlett to you as a man 
that is an honour to his cloth, and that is the same thing 
as if I said to human natuit;” (the good man howed in 
silence), “and Miss li)Ton to ypu, mygood doctor” (taking 
luy handX “as a lady most worthy your distinguished 
regard.” • 

* Vou do me too much honour, sir,” said I. “I shall 
hofio, good Dr. Bartlett, hy your instru<'tions to he enabled 
to deserve- such a recommendation.” 

“ My dear Harriet,” said the countess, snatching my other 
hand, “ you an: a good girl, and that is iiion: to your honour 
than lx:auty.” 

“Be quiet, Lady L.,*' .said Miss Crandison. 

Mr. ('irar.dison came up. “What? Is there not another 
hand for me ? " 

] was vexed at his interruption. It prevented Dr. Bartlett 
from saying something that his lips were opening to .speak 
with a smile of benignity. * 

“How the w'orld,” said Sir Charles, smiling, “will push 
itself in! Heart, not hjand, niy de:ir Mr. (Irandison, was 
the subject.” 

“Whenever you. Sir Charles, and the doctor, and these 
ladies arc got together, I know I must lie unseasonable; but 
if you escludc me such coiiqiany, how shall I ei'cr be what 
you and the <loctor would luive me to lie?” 

Lord L and Lird (i. were coming up to us. “Sec your 
attraction, Mis.s Byron,” said Lady L. * 

“But,” joined in MissTirandison, “we will not leuive our 
little Jervois by hers(‘lf, expecting and longing. Our cousins 
Reeves—only that when they are together they cannot want 
comi>any—should nut be thus lefl. Is there more than one 
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heart among us ? This man's oxcepted ’’—humorously push¬ 
ing Mr. Grandison, as if from the comiiany. ** Let us he 
orderly and take our scats.” 

“How cruel is this,” said Mr. Grandison, appcaliiitr to 
Sir Charles. 

“ liidec<l, 1 think it is a little cruel, Charlotte.” 

“ Not so; let him be good then. Till when, may all our 
sex say, to such men as n|y cousin has l)een--'1'hus let it 
lx; done by the man whom, if he were go<Ml, gorxl persons 
would delight to honour ’ ? ” * 

“Shame, if not principle,’' said Lord L., smiling, “wiuild 
cflTect the cure if nil ladies were to act thus. Don’t you think 
so, cousin Evenircl ?” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. (^randison. “I will he good as fast 
as I can; hut, doctor, what say you? Rome was not huilt 
in a day." 

*' 1 have great hoi)es of Mr. (irandisnn." said the doctor. 
“Rut, ladie.s, you must not, as Mr. Grandison observed, 
exclude from the henefit of your ronvers.ition the man whom 
you wish t{) he good.” 

*• What! not till he is goixl ? ’’ said Miss Grandison. “ Did 
I ifot .say we .should delight to honour him when he was ? ” 

“lint what, Sir (Charles- come, I had rather lake my rue 
from you than anybody ; what—are the signs which I am to 
give to Ik; allowrcxl-” 

“(.)nly these, my cousin--w'hcn you I'an lx* .serious on 
serious subjects, yet so cheerful in your serioii.snc.ss, ns if it 
sat easy upon you; w'hen you can at times prefer the com¬ 
pany and conversation of 1 )r. Rartlctt, who is not a solemn or 
severe man, to any other, and, in general, harl rathgr stand 
well in his opinion than in that of the gayest man or w'oinnn 
in the world” 

“Provided yours, .Sir Charles, may 1)C added to the 
doctor’s.” 

“Command me, Mr. Grandison, whenever you two are 
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together. We will not oppress you with our subjects. Our 
conversation shall 1>e that of men, of cheerful men. You shall 
lend thorn and change them at pleasure. The Arst moment 
(and 1 will watch for it) that 1 shall imaging you to be tired 
or uneasy, I will break off the conversation, and you shall 
leave us and pursue your ow'ii diversions without a <iuestion.” 

“You were always indulgent to me, Sir Charles,” said 
\fr. (imnrlison : “and I have Tf|iin‘d and blushed to myself, 
KonieLimes, for wanting your indulgence.” 

Tea was prciwring. Sir Charles took his own .seat next 
Lml 1.., whom he set in to tiilk of Scotland. He en¬ 
joyed the account my lord gave of the pleasure which the 
countess, that her first journey into tho.se part.s, gave to 
all his family and frieiid.s, us l^dy T.., on her part, acknow¬ 
ledged she had a grateful sense of their goodness to her. 

*■ I n-joico,” said Sir Charles, “ that the sea divides us not 
from such worthy people as you, my lord, have given us a 
relation to. Next vi.sit you make (('harlotte, I hope, will accom¬ 
pany me) 1 intend to make one in your train, as 1 have told 
your lordship befort;.” 

“ You will add to our pleasure, .Sir Charles. All my rela¬ 
tions are prepan.-d to do you honour.” * 

“ lint, my lord, did not the ladies think a little hardly 
of your loYdship’s cngagirmcnt? 'I’hat a man of your merit 
should go from Scotland for a wife? 1 do assure you, my 
lord, th;il in all the countries 1 have been in, 1 never saw 
finer women than 1 have s-.'cn in Scotland: and, in very few 
nations, though six times as large, greater numbers of them.” 

“ 1 was to be the liappiest of men, Sir Charle.s, in a 
(frandison —1 thank you,” lx)wing. 

“ U is one of my felicities, my lord, that my .sister calls 
herself yours.” 

I..'idy 1.., whi.spering me, as I sat between her and Miss 
(irandison: “The two worthiest hearts in the world, Miss 
Byron—my Ixird f«’s and my brother’s.” 
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“With joy I coiigratulalu your ladyship on both," rc- 
whispered I. “May God long continue to you two such 
blessings! ” 

I thought of the vile Sir Hargrave al the^time. 

“I can tell you how," said Mr. Grandison, “to re^iay 
that nation. You, Sir Charles, shall go down, and bring 
up with you a Scottish lady." 

1 was vexed with myself fcr starting. 1 could not help it. 

Don’t you think, Lucy, that Sir Charles made a very fine 
compliment to the Scottish ladies ? I own that 1 luive heard 
the women of our northero counties praised also. Ihil are 
there not, think you, as pretty women in England ? 

“ My sister 1 Tarrict,” applied Sir Charles to me, “you need 
not, 1 hope, be told that 1 am a great admirer of fine women ? ” 

1 had like to have bowed. I should not have been able to 
recover myself had I so ^seemed to a]>ply his compliment. 

“ 1 the less wonder that you are. Sir C'h:irh s, lieeause in the 
word * 1 inc’ you include mind as well as jierson.” 

“That’s my good girl,” said Miss Cirandison, as she poured 
out the tea, “and so he doi.‘.s.” 

“ My dear (’harlolte," whispered I, “ pray say something 
encouraging to 1^>rd ( 1 . He is pleased with everybcaly, but 
nobody says anything to him; and be, 1 see, both loves and 
fears you.” 

“Hush, child,” whisjKTed she again, “'rhe man's liest 
when he is .silent. If it be his day to love, it is his day to 
fear. What a deuce!—shall a woman’s time Ije never? " 

“That’s good news for my lord: siiall 1 hint to him llint 
r his time vrill come ? ” 

“ Do if you dare. I want you to jirovuke me.” SliUaSpoke 

aloud. 

“ 1 have done,” said I. 

“ My lord, what do you think Miss Ryron says ? ” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, dear Miss Grandison! ” 

“ Nay, I will speak it.” 

VOL. I. 
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* michm let nii. know,’ snrl ni\ lord 
**\ ou will know Miss (iniiclison in limt, ’s-iid Sir Cliarles 
“1 trust lur not with any of my suicts Miss IHmii ** 

*' the iiioit unt,inLrous you "ir ( hnlcb, ioi you out 
of nu all iniiK I coniphimd of you sn, to Miss Byron, for 
youi Rstives It ( oliitbrook * 

‘ 15c so j,o(hI iTiidim * said my bml 

nothin^ but tht inountnn ind tlu mouse Miss 
15m m only wsntid to sm youi (olliction o1 insiits 
' Miss Byron will do me it lionout 
“ Tf ( h irlfitte won t ith iid you, niadani, s iid tin < oiiiiU ss 
* to my I Old (i s I will 

“Hive 1 not bioii*,hl you ofl, Hiirnt'* wliisp ltd Miss 
(ii mdisoii “ I rust mt inothti tiim Sin will let you know 
tht d 1 In fon my lord 

“Miss (iiiiidison iii\ lord siid 1, * lo\is to ihiin But 
1 will with pltisuit wilt on lur and 1 idy 1 whimytr thiy 
pleisi 

“^ou will Sit III my thi ij^s woith your nolui midim, in 
I ord (> s collection sue! Sir ( hull s to nu “ But ( liiilotte 
thinks nothing Ks than imn ind women woithy oi hers— 
hti pariot md sjuiiril the om Uu its jirittl , the other for 
itsyiyacity tvt]>ttd 

“ Ihinl you, Sn ( Ini Its But priy do you U quiet J 
It u noluidy • 1st ” 

“Miss By ion * iid lady 1 , “priv spirt hti not I see 
you e in ma1 1 ( IniloLU lx ifraid ot two 

“ I hi 11 it must bi lit *hn i, 1 ady I kou know my reve 
rt nf e for niy eldi r sisti r ’ 

“Ijpdtid but 1 dont I know only thit nobody rap better 
te'l what she should do than my ( harlotte but I have al 
ways tiken too mivh delight in your yi\ uity, tillui to wish 
or (y|H.rt you to n in it in ” 

*\ou ut dby me bki an indoltnt parent lady L, who 
niMals luistlf indulgent kou give me my luad for your 
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o^n pkasun tnd T Ind isot it, thou,,li \( u toiiiHl tli 
iiicomi.n](.n<i, \un chosi iithti to Ik ir it tlun ti) tiki tlu 
pains to icsliiin me Hut Sir ( htiles \vhitt.\Li iiults li 
mi^ht hi>e hdd,«h(n he wis liom us ^uiu o\(t to us 
(imshid He jkw not up with us trom \i ir to }cii Ins 
bla/L di/ led UK. ind I hast tiiid o\ii and osir hut i inn t 
yet the hcttei of my n.\( Ktiie hit him 

**lf 1 hi\( not m\ sisUrs 1o\t iithcr thin wint siu pU i 
sintly (dlls htr nsdiint, 1 hill hi\(. i nniih w usi opini in 
of my own (iu(\ iid IilIiuiout tfiin ut ht i mint 

**Voui outw lid IhIiimoiu Sii ( hiil s i mnot I in fiiiU 
Slid loid'l ‘ hut ] |oiii with my sistir ( hirhtU in h r 
opinion of w h it i ’ 

“And I (oo, Slid I idy 1 ‘hii 1 ini i pitl\ fins is it 
bit Chillis Who tint Ins iiiuki ohli itio is \ hu h th y 
< innotittuin < m view tlu olih^ir hut with th most d h< itt 
sinsibility? 

“(ii\i me k ivi Slid Miss } niily I i fit mm on d 
0 \er with iiKxIist ^i titiidi to siy tint 1 iiii om tint shill 
iver hi\i a iLMiuifi sii]hmoi to my 1< \i, hit th list of 
guardiiii'i 

lUuslu onrspn id my lici ind p\i i tuit iikniw 
Icd^Kiit oil my part ol ihi sum scnsil ihty, fiom tlu sanu 
moti\( 

“Who IS It joint d in 1>! Hirtlitt ' tint knows my piijon, 
but must at know It d^L ’ 

“My dill Di Piitlett, intmiiptid Sir (hiilts from 
you, and from my ^ood J oid L, thisi fine thii^s in m t to 
Jx borne 1 rum my thiee siskrs, lookin^ it me lor one, iiul 
from my dtai wanl I cannot lx so um u»y whin they wall not 
be restrauiid from icknowled^rm*'tint I hm sun tided in 
my cndcaiours to ptrlorm my duty to them ” 

1 long to know, is I siul onci Ktoie the pirtuulirs of 
what Sit Charlts his dunt to obhgi enrybody m so high a 
manner l>oiit you, Lucy? Bless me' what a deal of time 
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liave I wasted since 1 came to town. 1 feel as if I had wings,, 
and had soared to so great a height that every thing and 
person that 1 before beheld without dissatisfaction in this great 
town looks diminutive and little under my aching eye. Thus,, 
m)^ dear, it must Le in a better world, if wc arc permitted to 
look l)aek upon the highest of our satisfactions in this. 

I was asked to give them a lesson on the harpsichord after 
tea. Miss (irandi.son .said, “Come, come; to prevent all 
excuses 1 will show you the way.” 

“Ia: 1 it then lie,” siikl Mr. Crandison, “Shakespeare’s 
* ('uckow.’ You linvc made me laiter with so iiiiich comparative 
shame into myself that 1 must luive something lively to raise 
my spirits.” 

“Well, so it .shall,” ri'plicd Miss (jrandison. “Our poor 
cousin does not know what to do with himself when you are 
got a little out of his reach.” 

“'j'hat is not fair, Charlotte,” .said Sir (.'.harlcs. “It is not 
that graceful manner of obliging in which you generally excel 
Compliance and reflection are not to lx; coupled.” 

“Well, well, but 1 will give tbe good man his *Cuekow' to 
make him amends.” 

Accordingly she sung that liallad from Shakespeare, and 
with so much spirit and humour as delighted everybody. 

Sir Charles being a judge of music, 1 looked a little sillier 
than usual when 1 was again called upon. 

“Come, niy dear/* said the kind countess, “I will prepare 
you a little further. When you see your two elder sisters go 
before you, you will have more courage.” 

She sat down and played one of Scarlatti’s li;Ksons, which,, 
you kiiow, are made to show a flne hand. And surely for 
the swiftness of her Angers and the elegance of her manner 
she could not be equalled. * 

“ It is referred to you, my third sister,” said Sir Charles^ 
who had been taken aside by Mr. Reeves, some whispering ' 
talk having passed between them, “to favour us with some j 
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of Handel’s music. Mrs. Reeves says she has heard you s'mg 
several songs out of the * Pastoral,’ and out of some of his 
finest oratorioK.” 

“Come hither, come liither, my sweet ii^rriet. Here's his 
'Alexander’s Feast.' My bmthcr admires that, I know, and 
says it is the noblest (Composition that ever was produced by 
man, and is as finely .set as written.” 

She made me sit down to the instriiinent. 

“As you know,” said 1, “that great ^Kirt of the beauty of 
this performance arises from the pru[>er transitions from one 
different strain to another, any one song must lose greatly by 

being taken out of its place, and 1 fear-” 

“Fear notliing. Miss Hyron,” .said Sir Charles. “Your 
obligingness as well as your observation entitle you to all 
allowances.” 

1 then turned to that fme nir- - 

" .Softly cut, ill Lydinn nii'n.iuri.'S 
.Soon he mkmIiM his soul to pK-.isures,'’ 

» 

which, not being si't so full with il('conl]^'lnyil 1 g symphonies 
as most of Mr. Handel's are, 1 perforiiied with the more ease 
to myself, though 1 had never hut once before filayixl it over. 

They all, with more compliments than I dare repeat, re¬ 
quested me to play and sing it once more. 

“Dare repeat!'’ methinks 1 hear my uncle Selby say. 

• "Tlie girl that does nothing else hut repeat her own praises, 
comes with her * if 1 dare repeat.’ ” 

“Vos, sir,” I answer; “ for conqiliments that do not elevate, 
do not touch me, run glibly off my pen: but such as indeed 
raise one’s vanity, how^ can one avow that vanity by writing them 
down ?” Hut they were resolved t^o be pleased before I Ixiignn. 

One compliment, how'ever, from Sir Charles, 1 cannot, I 
find, pa.ss over in silence. He whispered Miss Crandison, as 
;iie leaned upon my chair, “ How could Sir Hargrave Pollexfeii 
have the heart to endeavour to .stop such a mouth as that! ” 
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\nd nrm, 1 ii\iii^ list iii ht ind this mornin^ i^ntten 
mill) nils It IS timi to bn ik of) kit 1 foulil (,i\i you 
mill) moil piiti 111 IIS (f it,rci ibl con\irsitioii tint pissed, 
sor 1 suii \ >11 s^jiild not think mi insuffii ibl) tcilioub, and 
<iij not the iiiikintl itstiii of ni\ loiisiii Ki ms, as to tlic 
bii miss of tint In^iiih 1 i rush u]u n m> iiuiiioi) with fresh 
fun, itid help 1 1 tir ni) fm^irs 1 im the m ire corucrnid, 
IS 111) (I nsin hinisilt cinis not i is\ 1 ut i in ispictition 
of hi*111114 somethin^ thit will eitlui him lelici oi add to 
his piiii * 

Uh) T ui) should oui fiiinds tik upon themsehis to 
klip us in the diik is to those inittiis which it eoniems 
us mem to 1 now thin peiha])s iu )1 od> ilsi ? Iheie is a 
t ndcriKss s imctini s shown on anluous oct isiuns in this 
lespict tint ,^ives is inii h pun is we could iiicm from 
the niobt csplieit comniiiiiieition \nd thin ill the while, 
then is so muih stun^th oi mini ind dismtion supposed 
111 till piisoii tint know in istiil ind su h weikiiissin her 
tint IS to b kept in i^noi me thit—bii 1 i,row issiuiyis 
imjntiiiit let nil lonehidi lufon. I ixpose mysilf to rc 
pioof lor 1 iKtiiliiKi that 1 ho{ i is not natui il to yout 

li\i I II 1 B \1 I N 
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MI 11 \l 111 I I SKIN lO Sfl Ul\ SI 111 

lAur ttj m ft )/ ti,k 2 

Ami what do you think was thi tiisiin of Mr Keeses’s re 
scnis> \ most iliriiiiiv oni I am obli^^id to him that be 
JLiptitfmn nil though tin uncutiinty did not a littli affect 
mt rake thi account of it is it (omis out 

I told you in my former thit Ihi piison to whom Sir Charles 
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; ^'5 sent'for out was Mr. Bagenhall, and tluit Sir Charles had 
' sent in for Mr. Reeves, who returned to the comiiany with a 
. countenance that I did not like so well as 1 did Sir Charles's. 


1 now proceed to give you, from minutes of Mr. Reeves, what 
passed on the occasion. * 

Sir Charles took Mr. Reeves aside. **This unhajjpy man 
(Sir Hargrave, 1 mean), ’ said he, “ seems to me to want an 
e.xcusc to himself for putting up with a treatment which ho 
thinks di.sgraccful. When we have to deal with children, 
humours must be a little alloWbd fur. Hut you will hear what 
the proposal is now. ].et.iiot tlie ]adie.s, however, nor the 
gentlemen within, know anything of the matter till all is over. 
This is a day devoted to i)leasure. Rut you, Mr. Reeves, 
know sonietiiing of the matter, and ran answer for your fair 
cousin." 


He then led Mr. Kecvc.s in to Mr. llngcnhall. 

“'I'his, .sir, is Mr. Reeves. Sir Hargrave, in short. Mr. 
Reeves, among other demands that 1 cannot comply with (but 
which relate only to myself, and therefore need not In: men¬ 
tioned), insists upon an introduciion to Mi.ss llyron. Me says 
she is absolutely disengaged. Is she, sir ? ” 

“ 1 dare say she is,*' answered iny cousin. 

“This gentleman has l)een naming to me Mr. (treville, 
Mr. Orme, and others." 

. “No one of them has ever met with the shadow' of en- 
,.Oouragcmenl from my cousin. Slie is above keeping any man 
’ in suspense wiien she is not in any herself. Nothing has given 
' her more uneasiness than the numtxir of her admirers.” 

“ Miss Byron," said Sir ('harics, ** must Ije admired by every 
one that beholds her, but still more by those w'ho are admitted 
^'to the honour of conversing with her. But Sir Hargrave is 
willing to build upon her disengagement something in liis own 
ikvouT. Is there any room for Sir Hargrave, who pleads his 
i^erings for her, who vows his honourable intentions even 
‘^at the time that he was hoping to gain her l>y so unmanly 
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a violence, and appeals to her for the purity, as he calls it, 
of his behaviour to her all the time she was in his hands 
—who makes very large oflfers of settlements. Is there any 
room to hope that Miss Byron-” 

“No, none at all, Sir Charles." 

“ What I not to save a life, Mr. lleevcs ?" said Mr. Bag- 
enhall. 

“If you mean mine, Mr. Bagenhall," replied Sir Charles, 
“ I beg that may not be considered. If Sir Margrave means' 
his own, I will pronounce that it is tuife from any premeditated 
resentment of mine. Do you think Miss Byron will bear to 
see Sir Hargrave, Mr. Reeves? I presume he intends to beg 
pardon of her. Will she consent to receive a visit from him ? 
But is not this wretched trifling, Mr. Bagenhall?" 

“You will remember, Sir Charles, tliis is a proposal of 
mine—wliat 1 hoped might be agret-d to hy Sir Hargrave, 
but that 1 was willing to consult you before I mentioned it 
to him.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Bagenhall: 1 now remcnilxir it.” 

“ If ever man doted upon a woman," said Mr. Bagenhall, 
“Sir Hargrave dotes on Miss Byron. The very methods he 
took to obtain her for a wife show thaf most convincingly. 
You will promise not to stand in his way, sir?" 

“ 1 repeat, Mr. Bagenhall, what 1 have heretofore told you, 
that Miss Byron (youMl excuse me, Mr. Reeves) is still under 
my protection. If Sir Hargrave, as he ought, is inclined to 
ask her pardon, and if he can obtain it, and even ui3on, his 
own terms, I shall think Miss Byron and he may l)c happier 
together than at preitent 1 can imagine it possible. 1 am not 
desirous to be any way considered but os her pnrtcctor from 
violeiicc and insult, and that I will be, if she claim it, in 
defiance of a hundred such men as Sir Hargrave. But then, 
sir, the occasion must be sudden: no legal relief must be at 
hand. 1 will not, either for an adversary’s sake or my own,- 
be defied into a cool and premediuted vengeance.” 
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** But| Sir Charles, Sir Hargrave has some hardships in this 
case. You will not give him the satisfaction of a gentleman; 
and, according to the laws of honour, a man is not entitled to 
be treated as a gentleman who denies to on^‘-” 

“ Of whose making, Mr. Bagenhall, are the laws of honour 
you mention ? I own no laws but the laws of God and my 
country. But, to cut this matter short, tell Sir Hargrave that, 
little as Is the dependence a man of honour can liave upon 
that of a man who has acted by a hcl[)1css woman as he has 
acted by Miss Hyrnn, I will break fast with him in his own 
house to-morrow morning,, if he contradicts it not. 1 will 
attribute to the violence of his passion for the lady the 
unmanly outrage he was guilty of. 1 will siip])OSC him mis¬ 
taken enough to imagine that he should make her amends 
by marriage if he could compel her hand, and will trust my 
person to his honour—one servant only to walk before his 
door, not to enter the house, to attend my commands after 
our conversation is over. My sword, and my sword only, shall 
be my companion ; but this rather that I would not l)C thought 
to owe my safety to the want of it, than in expectation, after 
such confidciice placed in him, to have occasion to draw it 
in my own defence. And pray, Mr. Bagenhall, do you, his 
friend, be present, and any other friends, and to what number 
he pleases.” 

When 1 came to this place in my cousin’s minutes 1 w'as 
astonished, 1 vras out of breath upon it. 

Mr. Bagenhall was surprised, and asked Sir Charles if he 
were in earnest. 

“ I would not be thought a rash man, Mr. Bagenhall. Sir 
Hargrave threatens me: 1 never avoid a threntenei. You 
seem to hint, sir, that 1 am not entitled to fair play, if 1 con¬ 
sent not to meet him with a murderous intention. With such 
an intention I never will meet any man, though 1 have as much 
reason to rely on the skill of my arm as on the justice of my 
cause. If foul play is hinted at, I am no more safe from an 
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assassin in my huMumficr thin in Sir 11irt,ra\cb houK 
SonicUiTiiK must 1)1 (loiK l)> i linn uho k fuses i challenge, to 
1« I a rhillcivti su (siuh is the woilcl, sinb is the custom) 
that hi his lx tter^nintivc s thin fi ir toi ^iis n iiisil 1 ^ill put 
Sir Tl II r lie s honour to tin iulli st Ust 1 1 11 him, sit, thit 1 
mil Ijiar i t,rLat ut il hut tint 1 mil not hi iiiiultccl uiic he 
a prfiKL ” 

\nl >ou i( ill> uould ln\i nii 
‘ 1 «ouli1 Ml Jii^fiihill Sir 1hri,ii\i, 1 sic, will not 
Ik sitisfii il mill ss soiiuthin^ * \ti ioiiliini\ lu done andvif 
I ht II not fioiii >ciu oi liuni him 1 will ittcnd him h) ten 
to-muiiow moriiin,^, m in amic iblc miniiLi, to bii ikfist at 
hu> own h iiisc in t i\cndish Squire 

1 ini 11 Uiroi, 1 u >, c\cn in tiansciibiiis onl\ 

“ Ml Kieses iid Sn ( h irlts, “)ou undo mi. if one svoid 
of this mitiu (Si ipe \oii iseii to }oiit wile ’ 

Mi Reeses be^^id tint he in^ht itteiid him to Sir Har 
v.i'ise's 

‘Miv no me Ills, Ml Utises 

* I hell, Sii ( Inilis, sou ippieheiid duu,ei 

* 1 elo not ''omethm^, is ] siid, must be done Ihi& 
IS the shoitest 'inel best nielbod to nnkc ill pirties cas) 
Sii llii^iase thinks him ell sli{^bted lie nn> infer, if he 
pie ises, in his own fas out, tint I do not despise a man in 
sshom T ean pliei saeh i confidmce Do >ou, Mi Rusts 
letmn to toinpiii), aiiel let no oni know the inc i ion of your 
ibsence, oi of mine, from it 

I base teld }uu, mv deir, whit a diffeienee there was in 
till countcinncis of IkiUi, when eieh sefiaiitel) cnteied the 
diuin^*ooni Anel could this gieat min (suiels I ma) rail 
him ^nat), could lie m sueh i iieumstUKis, on his Rtum, give 
JOS pleisurc, eiitertimmcnt, to ill the eomji^in}, without the 
leist (iLSi of siispieion of whit had pisseeP 

Mr Ibeses, as 1 told sou, singlid out Sir ( harles in the 
eseiimg to know wliat had jiassed after he left him and Mr 
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Bagenhall. Sir Charles acquainted him that Mr. Hngenhall 

■ had proposed to let him know that night, ur in the ninriiing, 
how Sir Hargrave apj^jroved of his intondod visit. Hi.: has, 
accordingly, signified to me alroiuly,” said^Sir Charles, *■ that 
Sir Hargrave o.xpects me.” 

“And will you go, sir?” 

“Don't give yourself concern about the matter, Mr. 
Reeves. All must end well. My intention is not to run 

■ into mischief, but to prevent it My principles arc better 
Hhown abroad than tliey arc in England. 1 have Inxm 
challenged more than once by men who knew them, and 
thought to find their safety from them. 1 have iK.‘en obliged 
to take some extraordinary steps to save myself from insult, 
and tho.se steps have iinswcred my end in more licentious 
countries than this. 1 hope this step will preset vi' me from 
calls of this nature in my own country.” 

“ For (fod’s sake, Sir Charles-” 

“Be not uneasy on my account, Mr. Reeves. 1 )oo.s not 
Sir Hargrave value himself upon his. fortune? He would 
be loth to forfeit it. His fortune is my security. And am 
I not a man of some consequence myself? Is not the nflair 
between us known ? Will not therefore the cau.se justify me 
and condemn him ? Thu man i.s turbulent; be is uneasy with 
> himself; he knows him.sc1f to be in the wrong. And shall 
a man who resolves to i>ay a sacred regard to laws Divine 
and human fear this (loth? Tis time cnougli to fe:ir when 
,1 can be unjust. If you value my friendship ns 1 do yours, 
' my good Mr. Reeves,” proceeded he, “ 1 shall l)e sure of your 
' absolute silence. 1 will attend Sir Hargrave by ten to-niorn>w 
morning. You will hear from me, or see mo at your own 
house, by twelve.” , 

And then it was, as Mr. Reeves tells me, that- Sir Charles 
.-turned from him, to encourage me to give the comixiiiy n 
lesson from Dryden’s “ Alexander's Feast.” 

[i- Mr. Reeves went out in the morning. My cousin says he 
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had been excessively uneasy all night. He now owns he called 
in St. James’s Square and there breakfasted with I^rd and 
Lady L, Miss (Irandison, Miss Emily, and Dr. Bartlett Sir 
Charles went out at nine in a chair, one servant only attending 
him—the family knew not whither; and his two sisters were 
fomenting a rebellion against him, as they humorously called 
it, for his keeping from them (who kept nothing from him) his 
motions, when they and my lord were together and at his 
hou.se; but my lord and Miss Emily pleasantly refused to join 
in it. Mr. Reeves told us, on his return, that his heart was lb 
sunk that they took gmat notice of his dejection. 

'About three o’clock, just as Mr. Reeves was determined to 
go to St. James’s Siiuare again, and, if Sir Charles had not 
been heard of, to Cavendish Sejuare (though irresolute what to 
do when there), the following billet was brought him from Sir 
Charles. After wliat 1 have'written does not your heart leap 
for joy, my Lucy ? 


“ JJaFf-att-kour after two. 

“ Dkar Sir, —1 will do myself the honour of visiting Mrs. 
Reeves, Miss Byron, and you, at your usual tea-time, if you 
are not engaged. 1 tell the l.ndies here that those who have 
least to do are generally the most busy i)eoplc in the world. 
I can therefore be only answerable, on this visit, for, sir, 

** V'oiir most humble servant, 

“CnARLK.S GkANDISON.” 

Then it was that, vehemently urged both by my cousin 
and me, Mr. Reeves gave us briefly the cause of his un- 
ea.siiiesfi. 

About six o’clock, Sir Qiarles came in a chair. He was 
charmingly dressed. 1 thought him, the moment he entered, 
the handsomest man I ever saw in my life. What a transport¬ 
ing thing mu.st it be, my Lucy, to an afiectionate wife, without, 
restraint, without check, and performing nothing but her duty, 
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to run with open arms to receive a worthy huslKind, returning 
to her after a long absence, or from an escaped danger! 1 low 

cold, how joyless-! But, no! 1 was neither ruld nor joyless, 

for my face, as 1 felt it, was in a glow, and my heart was ready 
to burst with congratulatory meaning at the visible safety and 
unhurt person of the man who had laid me before under such 
obligations to him as were too much for my gratitude. Oh, 
do not, do not tell me, my dear friends, that you love him, 
that you wish me to be his. I shall be ready, if you do, to 
wish—I don’t know what 1 wchild say: but your wishes w^^re 
always the leaders of mine. . 

Mrs. Reeves, having the same cause for apprehension, 
could hardly restrain herself when he entered the room. 
She met him at the door, her hand held out, and with so 
much emotion that Sir Charles said, ** How well, Mr. 
Reeves, you have kq)t my secret 1” Mr. Rceve.s told him 
what an uneasincs.s he had laboured under from the pre¬ 
ceding evening, and how silent he had Ix^en till his wreleome 
billet came. 

'riien it was that both my cousin.s, w'ith ef(ual freedom, 
congratulated him. 

And ril tell you how the fool, the maiden fool, looked and 
acted. Her feet insensibly moved to meet him, while ho was 
receiving the freer compliments of my cousins. 1 coiirtesiod 
bashfully—it w'a.s hardly noticeable; and, because? unnoticed, 1 
paid my compliments in a deeper courtesy; and then, Adding 
my hand in his, when 1 knew not whether 1 had a hand or 
noV“l am grieved, sir,” said I, “to be the oi:casion, to be the 

cause- ” and I sighed for one reason (perhaps you can guess 

what that was), and blushed for two, because 1 knew oQt what 
to say nor how to look, and because 1 was under obligations 
which I could not return. 

He kindly saved my further confusion by making light 
of what had passed, and, leading me to a seat, took his place 
, by me. 
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“May 1 ask, Sir Charles?” said my cousin Reeves, an4.' 
stopped. 

k ■ 

“'I'he conversation was too tedious and too various to be. 

I 

minutely related, Mr. Reeves. But Sir Hargrave had, by Mr. 
Bagenhall’s de.sire, got his shorthand writer in a closet, and. 
that unknown to me till all was over. 1 am to have a copy , 
of what passed. You shall .see it, if you please, when it is 
sent me. Meantime, what think you of a compromise at your 
expense'. Miss Byron ? ” 

“ 1 dare abide by everything tliat Sir Charles Orandison . 
has stipulated for me.” 

“It would be cruelty to keep a lady in suspense where 
doubt will give her pain, and c.'annot end in pleasure. Sir 
Hargrave is resolved ti> wait upon you: are you willing to see 
him?” 


“ If, sir, you would advise me to .sec him.” 

“ 1 advise nothing, madam. Pursue your inclinations. Mr. 
Reeves is at liberty to admit whom he pleast's into his house; - 
Miss Byron to see in it, or wheresoever she is, whom she 
pleases. 1 tedd him my mind very freely, but I left him deter* 
mined to wait on you. I have reason to lielieve he will bcliave 
very well. I should be surprised if he does not in the hum-- 
blest manner ask your [xirdon, and yours, Mr. Reeves, and your 
lady’s. But if you have any apprehensions, madam ” (to me), 
“ I will be ready to attend you at live minutes’ notice, before be 
shall lx; admitted to your prusence:” 

“ It is very good, sir,” said Mr. Reeves, “ to be ready to' 
favour Miss Byron with your countenance on such an occa¬ 
sion. But I ho{>e we need not give you that trouble in this, 
housi*.”,. 

Sir Charles went away soon after, and Mr. Reeves has been 
a[ccusing himself ever since with answering him too abruptly, 
though be meant nothing but the truest resi)ect. And ye^.^ 
as 1 have written it, on re-perusal, I don’t above half 10ce 
.Mr. Reeves’s answer. But where high respect is entertained,- - 
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'grateful hearts will always, T believ*c, Im* accusing themselves 
of imperfections, which none other see, or can charge them 
■-vith. 


As Sir Charles is safe, and I have now nothing to apprehend 
but Sir Haq;rave's visit, I will des^Kitch this letter with assiir> 
ances that 1 am, my dear Lucy, 

Your ever aileeiionatc 


Hark 11'.']- Hvkun. 


LE'ITER IV [ii] 

MISS flARKlKT liYKON 'fO MISS l.UCY SKI.ISV 

hrituiy^ out: d(UHk\ Marck 3. 

Sir CiiAKLKS has just sent the impatiently cxj>eoted paper, 
transcribed by the shorthand writer from tlu.; minutes of the 
conversation that had passed on Sir Charles’s intre])id visit at 
Sir Hargrave’s. Intrepid, 1 call it \ but had I known of it as 
Mr. Reeves did, before the event in some measure justified 
the rashness, I should have called it rash, and been for ])ro- 
• .posing to send peace officers to Cavendish Sejuan*, or taking 
some method to know whether he w'cre safe in his iMirson, 
' -especially when three o'clock approached, and his dinner-time 
is earlier than that of most other people of fashion. 

Mr. Reeves has been so good as to undertake to iraii- 
.^'Kiibe this long paper for me, that I may have time to give 
■•^you an account of three particular visits w'hich 1 have re- 
.chived. I asked Mr. Reeves if it were not a strange way 
of proceeding in this Bagcnhall tp have his shorthand writer, 
v..'aAd now turned listener, always with him. He answered, 
was not an usual way; but, in cases of this nature, where 
r^^urder and a trial were expected to follow the rashness in 
court of justice, he thought it carried with it, though a 
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face of premeditation, yet a look of fairness; and there was 
no doubt but the man had licen in bad scrapes before now, - 
and was willing to use every prccnution for the future. 


Tht Pape* 

“ On 'Fhursday morning, March the and, r 7 —^ I, Henry 
C'otes, according to notice given me the preceding evening, 
went to the house of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, Raronet, in 
Cavendish Square, about half-aiMiour after eight in the morning, 
in order to take minutes, in shorthand, of a conversation 
that was expected to be held between the said Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen and Sir Cliarles Crandison, Raronet, upon a debate 
lx;twccn t!ie said gentlemen, on which I had once before 
attended Janies Bagcnhall, Esquin;, at the house of the said 
Sir Charles Crandison in St. James’s Square, and from which 
consequences were apprehended that might make an exact 
account of what ]Xisscd of great imixirtance. 

“ I was admitted, about nine o’clock, into the withdrawing- 
room, where were present the said Sir Hargrave, the said 
James Itageiihall, Solomon Merceda, Esquire, and John Jordan, 
Esquire, and they were in full conversation about the reception 
that was to l>e given to the said Sir Charles Cirandison, which, 
not being a part of my orders or business, I had no command 
to take down, but the contrary. 

“ And that 1 might, with the less interruption, take minutes 
of the expected conversation, 1 was ordered to place myself in 
a large closet adjoining to the said withdrawing-room, from 
which it w'as separated by a thin wainscot partition; but, lest 
the sajd Sir Charles should object to the taking of the said 
minutes, I was directed to conceal myself there till called 
forth, but to take the said minutes fairly and truly, as, upoa 
occasion, I would make oath to the truth thereof. 

“ Alx)ut half-an-hour after nine o’clock, 1 heard Mr. Bagen- 
liall, with an oath, that denoted, by the voice, eagerness and> 
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surprise, say Sir Charles was come. And immediately a fool- 
man entered, and said, * Sir Charles Grandison !' 

“Then three or four of the gentlemen spoke together 
pretty loud and high, but w'hat they said 1 tUoiighl not in 
my orders to note down, liut this is not iinj)roticr to 
note: Sir Hargrave said, *Give me that pair of pistols, 
and let him follow me into the garden. Jly G— he shall 
take one.’ 

“ ‘ No, no,' I heard Mr. Mereeda say, wIkj, being :i foreigner, 
1 knew his voire from the rest.* ‘No, no; that must not be.' 

“And another voice -1 believe by the lisp it was Mr. 
Jordan's -- say, * 1 iCl us, Sir 1 largravc, hear what a man so gallant 
has to s.ay for himself. Occasions may arise afterwards.* 

“Mr. Ilagenhall, whose voice 1 well knew, said, ' 1.)—n his 
blood if a hair of Sir ('liarles (^randUon's head should Ih* hurl 
on thi.s visit.' 

“‘Do J, d—n ye all,’ .said .Sir Hargrave, ‘offer anything 
unfair, when I would give him llie rhou'c of tlie instols?' 

“ ‘Wliiit, ill your own garden ? A prglly st<iry, whirlisoe\er 
drops,' said Mr. Mereeda. ‘'J'he devil's in it if he may not 
be forced now to give you the .Siiti.sfartion of a gentleman 
elsewhere.’ 

“‘Desire Sir Charles' (‘D—n his blood,’) said .Sir Har¬ 
grave, ‘to come in.’ And tbeii (as I saw through a knol iiole 
that I just then, Iiunting for a crack in the wainscot (Kirlilion, 
discovered) Sir Charles entered, and J .saw that he looked very 
.sedate and cheerful, and he had his swonl by his side, tliough 
in a morning-dress. And then the conversation began as 
follows:— 

**Str CViar/cs .—Your servant, Sir Hargrave. Mr. .^ugen- 
hall, yours. Your servant, gentlemen. 

Mr BagenludL —Yours, Sir Charles. You are a man of 
your wonl. 1'his gentleman i.s Mr. Jordan, Sir Cliarlus. This 
gentleman is Mr. Mereeda. 

“iS/r Charles, —Mr. Mereeda. I have hutrd of Mr. 

voi. 1. K 
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Merceda. 1 have 1)ccn very free. Sir Hargrave, to invite - 
myself to breakfast with you. 

“Sir Hargrave, —Yes, by G—. And so you have before 
novr. Have you anybody with you, sir? If you liave, let 
them walk in. 

“.S'/V Charles. —Nobody, sir. 

“Sir Hargrave.-—'YXiQssi arc gentlemen, sir. They are 
men of honour. They are my friends. 

“Sir Charles. —'J’hey look like gentlemen. I suppose 
every man a man of honour till 1 find him othcrwi.se. 

** Sir Hargrave. —But don't think I have them here to 
intimidate. 

“Sir Charles. —Intimidate, Sir Hargrave! I know not’ 
what it is to lx: intimidated. You say the gentlemen arc 
your friends. I come with a view to iiicrca$ic, and not 
diminish, the number of your friends. 

Sir Hargrave. —* Increase the number of my friends!' 
What! with one who robbed me of the only woman on 
earth that is worth having—and who, but for the unmanly 
advantage taken of me, had been my wife before the day 
was over, sir! And yet to refuse me the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, sirl But I hope you are now come- 

“Sir Charles. —^To breakfast with you, Sir Hargrave. 
Don’t be warm. 1 am determined, if pcxssible, not to be 
provoked, but I must not be ill treated. 

Hargrave.— then, sir, take one of tliose two 
pistols. My chariot shall carry us- 

“ Sir Charles. —Nowhere, Sir Hargrave. What has hitherto 
ixissed between us was owing to aeddent. It is not my way 
to recriminate. To your own heart, however, 1 appeal: that' 
must convince you that the method you took to gain the lady ' 
rendered you unworthy of her. I took no unmanly advaxi-.- 
tr^e of you. That I refused to meet you in the way you have- 
demanded gives me a title to call myself your best friend—^' 

“Sir Hargrave. —*My best friend,' sir! 
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** Stf Charles, — Yes, sir. If cither the preservation of 
your own life, or the saving you a long regret for taking 
that of another, as the chance might have bi'en, deserves 
your consideration. In short, it depends upon yourself, Sir 
Hargrave, to let me know whether you vTcre guilty of a Imd 
action from mad and violent passion, or from design ami a 
natural bias, if I may so call it, to violence, which alone can 
lead you to think of ju.stifying one bad action by another. 

“ Hargrave, —^'fhen, sir, account me a man of natural 
violence if you iilcase. Who shall value the opinion of a 
man that has disgracefully—G— d—ii you, sir! Do you sec 
what marks I shalf carry to my grave ? 

»S» Charles. —Were I as violent as you, .Sir Hargrave, you 
might carry those marks to your grave and not wear them long. 
Ijct us breakfast, sir. That will give you time to cool. Were 
I even to do as you would have me, you will liesl find yoiir 
account in lx.‘ing cxiol. You ciinnot think I would laki: such 
an advantage of you as your [Kis-sion would give me! 

Mr. Bagenhrtll. — Nobly said, by Heaven ! IajI iis break¬ 
fast, Sir Haigravc. Then you will be cooler. Then will you 
be fitter to di.sciiss this point, or any other. 

Mr. Mereeda. —Very right You have a noble enemy, 
Sir Hargrave. 

** Sir Charles. —1 am no man’s enemy, Mr. Mcrccda. .Sir 
Hargrave should consider that, in the occasion for all thi.s, he 
was to blame, and that all my part in the affair was owing to 
accident, not malice. 

** Mr, Jordan, —I doubt not. Sir Charles, but you arc ready 
to ask pardon of Sir Hargrave for your {urt- 

"5» Charles. —Ask pardon, sir! No. I think I,ought to 
have done just os I did. Were it to do again, 1 should do it, 
whoever were the man. 

“ Sir Hargrave, —See there! See there! Mr. Bagenhali, 
Mr. Mereeda, Mr. Jordan! See there! Hear tluit! Who 
can have patience? 
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“ .y/r C/uirles, —1 can tdl you who ought to have patience. 
Sir Hargrave. I should have a very mean opinion of any man 
here, called upon as I was, if he had not done just as I did; 
and a still meaner than 1 have of you. Sir Hargrave, had you 
in the like case refused assistance tu a woman in distress. Hut 
I will not repeat what T have written. 

“ Sir Jfar^avt. —If you arc a man. Sir Charles Grandison, 
take your choice of one of those pistols. G—d—n you! 1 
insist upon it. 

** And 1 saw through the knot-hole that Sir Hargrave arose 
in passion. 

“Sir Charles. —^As 1 am a man. Sir Hargrave, I will not. 
It might look to an angry man like an insult, which T am above 
intending, were 1 to say that I have given, on our first inter¬ 
view, proofs that 1 ^vant not courage. 1 give you now, as 1 
think, the highest I can give, in refusing your challenge. A 
})ersonal insult 1 know' how to repel. I know how to de¬ 
fend myself. Hut, as 1 .said, I will not repeat anything 1 have 
written. 

“Mr. -Hut, Sir Charles, you have threatened a 

man of honour in what you have written, if we take you right, 
with a weaiK>n that ought to be used only to a scoundrel, yet 
refuse- 

“Sir Charles. —'I'hc man, sir, that shall take it into his 
head to insult me may do it with the greater safety, though 
perhaps not with impunity, as he may be assured I will not 
kill him for it, if I can help it. 1 can play with my iveaiKiiis, 
sir (it may look like boasting), but will not play with any man’s 
life, nor con.scnt to make a sport of my ow'ii. 

“Sir^ JIargravc. —I)—n your coolness, sir! I cannot 
bear- 

" Sir Charles. —Curse nof your safety, Sir Hai^ravc. 

Mr. Jordan. —Indeed, Sir Charles, 1 could not bear such 
an air of superiority- 

“ Sir Charks. —It is more than an air, Mr. Jordan. The 
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man who can think of justifying one violent action by another 
must give a real su])oriority against himself. Let Sir Hargrave 
confess his fault; 1 have put him in the way of doing it, with 
all the credit to himself that a man am luAve who has com¬ 
mitted a fault, and 1 offer him iiiy hand. 

“.SVr //arjrruve .—Damnable insult! What! own a fault 
to a man who, without any provocation, has dashed my teeth 
down my throat; and, as you see- gentlenu-n--say, (.'an 1, 
ought T now to have patience 

“ Sir ('harks .—I intended not to do yon any of this mischief. 
Sir I largrave. I drew -not my sword to return a ]viss made 
by yours - actually received a raking on my shoulder fnnn a 
sword that was aimed at my heart. 1 sought noLliing but to 
hinder you from doing that mis(*hief to me which 1 was re¬ 
solved not to do to you. 'rhis, Sir I faigravo, this, gentlemen, 
was the state of the ease, and the cause such as no man of 
honour could refuse engaging in. And now, sir, I meet you, 
upon my own invitation, in your own house, unattended and 
alone, to show you that 1 have tiie, same dispositicjn as I had 
from the first, to avoid doing you injury; and this it is, genth.- 
mcn, that gives me a superiority to Sir 1 largrarc, which he may 
lessen by behaving as I, in thiA ('ase, would liehave to him. 

“ J/#*. Bai^i'nhall. —15y (1—■ this is nobly said. 

** Mr, Jan/an.— l own, Sir Hargrave, that I would sooner 
veil to such a man as this than to a king on his throne. 

“A'j> Mttrgnnv. —1> n me if 1 forgive him, with these 
marks about me! 1 insist U[Km your taking one of these 
pistols, sir. Gentlemen, my friends, he boasts of his advan¬ 
tages: he may liave some from his cursed coolness; he can 
have none any other way. ]$car witness, I forgive him if b.e 
lodges a brace of bullets in my* heart. Take one of those 
pistols, sir. 'I'hey are eijually loaded. Hear witness, if 1 die, 
that I have provoked my fate. But T will die like a man of 
honour. 

“ AV Charles .—To die like a man of honour, .Sir Hargrave, 
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you must have lived like one. You should be sure of your. 
cause. But these pistols are too ready a mischief. Were 1 
to meet you in your own way, Sir Hargrave, 1 should not 
expect that a man /so enraged would lire his over iny head as 
1 should be willing .to do mine'over his. Ufe 1 would not 
])Ut upon the perhaps involuntary twitch of a hnger. * 

“..ViV Hargrave. —Well, then. The sword. You came, ■ 
though undressed, with your sword on. 

“ Charks .—I did, and for the reason -I gave to Mr. 
BagenhalL I draw it not, however, but in my own defence. 

“A> Hargrave (rising from his seat).—Will you favour 
me with your company into my own garden ? Only you and 
I, Sir Charles. Let tlic gentlemen, my friends, stay here. 
They shall only look out of the windows if they please. Only 
to that grass-plot, sir [pointing, as I saw]. If you fall, I shall 
liave the worst of it from the Icxrks of the matter-- killing a man 
in my own garden; if I fall, you will have the evidence of my 
friends to bring you off. 

‘**S» Charks .—1 need not look at the place, Sir Hargrave. 
And since, gentlemen, it is allowed tliat the pistols may be ' 
dismissed, and since, liy their lying loaded on the table, they 
seem but to stimulate to mischief, you will all c.\cusc me ; and 
you, Sir I fargrave, will forgive me. 

“ And so saying, he arose with great tranquillity, as 1 saw, 
and taking the pistols, lifted up the sash that was next to that 
at which Sir Hargrave stood, and discharged them both out 
of the wiirdow. 

“ By the report, the writer is sure they were well loaded. 

In ran a crowd of servants, men and women, in dismay. 
'J'he writer sat still in the closet, knowing the matter to be no 
worse. One of the men esied out, *Thi$ is the murdererIV 
And they all (not seeing their master, as I suppose, at the ■ 
window beyond Sir Charles, and who afterwards owned him-' 
self too much surprised to stir or speak) were for making up \ 
to Sir Charles* 
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** Sir Charles then retiring, put his hand upon his sword, 
but mildly said, * My friends, j^our master is safe. 'Fake care 
I hurt not any of you.' 

“ S/r Hargrave ,—I am safe. IScgone, scoundrels! 

“ Mr. Bagenluill. —Begone! Quit the room. Sirilargravu 
is safe. 


“ J/r. Merceda. ) ^ , 

« Mr. Jordan. 


Begone! 


“The servants, as 1 saw, crowded out as fast as they 


came in. 


“Sir Charles, thenjstepping towards Sir Hargrave, said, 
* You will, some time hence, sir, think the discharge of those 
pistols much happier than if they had been put to the use 
designed when they were loaded. 1 offer you my liand; it 
is an offer that is nut to be twice refused. If you have malice 
to me, 1 liave none to you. 1 invited myself to hmakfast with 
you. You and your friends shall be welcome to dine with 
me. My time is near expired’ (looking at his watch)—for Sir 
Hargrave seemed too irresolute either to accept or refuse 
his hand. 


Mr. Jordan .—T am astonished ! Why, Sir Charles, what 
a tranquillity must you have within you! 'i'hc devil take me, 
Sir Haigrave, if you shall not make up matters with such a 
noble adversary. 

“A/r. Merceda .—He has won mo to his side. By the 
great God of heaven, 1 had rather have Sir Charles Grandison 
for my friend than the greatest prince oh earth. 

“A/r. Bagenitall. —Hid 1 not tell you, gentlemen? J)—n 
me if I have not liilhi'ito lived to nothing but to iny shame 1 
I had rather be Sir Charles Grandison in this one ^ipst hour 
than the Great Mogul all my life. 

“ Sir Haigrave even sobbed, as 1 could hear hy his voices 
like a child. * D—n my heart,’ said he, in broken sentences. 
‘And must 1 thus put up—and must I be thus overcome? 
By G —^ by f j—, Grandison, you must, you must w'alk down 
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with me into the garden. I have something to propose to 
you, and it will he in your own choice cither to compromise, 
or to give me the satisfaction of a gentleman; but you must 
retire with me into the garden.’ 

“.S» CZ/rt/’/f'J.—vVith all my heart, Sir Hargrave. 

** And taking off his sword he laid it on the table. 

“.S» ITargnive, -And must 1 do so too? 1) - -n me if I 
do! Take up your sword, sir. 

Chtirhs, —1 will, to oblige you. Sir 1 faigrave. It will 
be alw.‘i>'s in my choice to draw*it or not. 

“ Sir I forgave.— I)—n me if I can live to Ik; thus treated! 
Where the devil iiave you been till now? Hut you must go 
down wiiii me into the garden. 

“A/> Charh's. —Show me the way, Sir Hargrave. 

“ They all interiKrsed, but Sir Cliarlos said, * L’ray, gentle¬ 
men, let Sir Hargrave have his way. We will attend you 
presently " 

“ The writer then came out, by tlie gentlemen’s leave, who 
stayed behind, at the windows. 'I’hcy e-xpressed their admira¬ 
tion of Sir Charles, and Mr. Mcrccda and Mr. liagcnhall (the 
writer mentions it to their honour) reproached each other, as 
if they had no notion of what was great and noble in man 
till now. 

“Sir Charles and Sir Hargrave soon ap£K:ared in sight, 
walking, and as conversing earnestly. The subject, it seems, 
was .some proposals made by Sir Hargrave about the lady, 
which Sir diaries would not comply with. And when they 
came to the grass plot. Sir Margrave threw open his coat and 
waistcoat and drew, and seemed by his motions to insist upon 
Sir Charles drawing likewi.se. Sir Charles had his sword in 
one hand, but it was uiidmwn^ the other was stuck in his side 
—his fnjck was open. Sir Hargrave seemed still to insist 
upon his drawing, and put himself into a fencing attitude. 
Sir Charles then, calmly stepping towards him, put down Sir 
Hargrave's sword with his hand, and put his left arm under 
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Sir HarRravu’s sword arm. Sir Har^ravi^ lifU'd up the ollu-r 



K'harhs iht'tt, to/mfy fttViirtfi /lini, j^i*/Sir 

mH>n/ with his htiutf. 


(inn |Kissionat(.ly, hiil Sir Chnrios, wlio was un his Ruurd, 
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immediately laid hold of it, and seemed to say something' 
mildly to him, and letting go his left hand, led him towards ' 
the house, his dmwn sword still in his hand. Sir Haigiave 
seemed to expostulate, and to resist lieing led, though but 
faintly, and as a dian overcome with Sir Charles' behaviour; 
and thc^ both came up together. Sir Charles' arm still within 
his sword arm. ['J'he writer retired to his first place.] ‘ D—^n 
me,’ said Sir ifaigrave, as he entered the room; * this man, 
this Sir Charles is the devil. He has made a mere infant 
of me. Yet, he tells me, he will not be my friend neither*in 
the point my heart is set upon.' lie threw his sword upon the 
floor. * 'I'his only 1 will say, as 1 said below, Jle my friend in 
that one i)Oint, and 1 will forgive you with all niy soul.’ 

**Sir Cktir/t's. —'riic lady is, must be her own mistress, 
Sir Hargrave. I have actiuired no title to any influence 
over her. She is an excellent w'uman. She would be a 
jewel in the crown of a prince. Hut you must allow me to 
say she must not be terrified. 1 do assure you that her life 
has been once in (Linger already; all the care and kindness 
of my .sister and a physician could hardly restore her. 

Sir /Ittf^ratv. —^'I'lie most inflexible man—devil 1 should 
say—I ever .saw in my life! But yefU have no objection to 
my seeing her. She shall see—yet how can 1 foigive you 
that?—w'hat T have suflered im my person for her sake. If 
she will not Ire mine, these marks shall be hers, not yours,. 
And though 1 will not terrify her, 1 will sec if she has no - 
pardon, no pity for me. She knows, she very well knows 
that 1 was the most honourable of men to hta: when she was 
in my jiower. By all that’s sacred, 1 intended only to make ■ 
her l^dy Pollexfcn. 1 saw she had as many lover$i as visitors, 
and 1 could not bear it. You, Sir Charles, will stand my 
friend, and if money and love will purchase her, she shall i 
yet be mine. 

^*Sir Chtirks.~\ pmmise you no friendship in this casK^’ 
Sir Haigrave All her relations leave her, it seems, to her 
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'Own discretion; and who shall offer to lead her choice? 
What I said below, when you would have made that a con¬ 
dition, I repeat--! think she ought not to 1)C yours; nor 
ought you, either for your own sake or hers, to desire it. 
Come, come, Sir Hargrave; consider the matter better. 
Think 'of some other woman, if you are disposed to marry. 
Your figure- 

** Sir Hargrave, —Yes, by G—, I make a pretty figure now, 
don’t I ? 

*‘A/r Charles,--yo\a forluhe will make you happier in 
marriage with any other woman, affer what has happened, 
than this can make you. For my own part, let mo tell you. 
Sir Hargrave, 1 would not marry the greatest princess on 
earth if I thought she did not love me above all other men, 
whether I deserved her love or not 

“6Yr Hargrave. —And you have no view to yourself in the 
advice you give? Tell me that—I insist u^xm your telling 
me that 

Charles. —Whenever I prptend to give advice, I 
should abhor ni}'5cir if 1 did not wholly consider the good 
of the person who consulted me, and if 1 hud any re¬ 
trospection to myself*which might in the least affect that 
person. 

** The breakfast was then brought in. 'Phis that follows was 
the conversation that passed at and after breakfast 

“ Mr. Itagenhall. —See what a Christian can do, Merceda. 
After this, will you remain a Jew? 

**Mr. Mcra'da. —Ix^t me see such another Christian, and 
I will give you an answer. You, llagenhall, I hope, will not 
think yourself intitled to boast of your Christianity. •. , 

“J/r. Bageuhafl. —Too truej We liave been both of us 
sad dogs. 

'* Sir Hargrave.'— I have been the most innocent mun 
of the three, and yet—that’s the devil of it—am the greatest 
sufferer. Curse me if I can bear to look at myself in the glass. 
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“Afjr. /ordaH. -You sliould lx: above all that, Sir Har¬ 
grave. And let me tell you, you need not Ijc ashamed to be 
overcome ns you arc overcome. You really appear to me 
a greater, and not a loss, man than you did before by your 
comjjromi.sing witli such a noble adversary. 

“A/> Ifargravv. That*s some <'Oiiir(jrt, Jordan. Hut, 
d ■ - II me. Sir C'harles, 1 will sec the lady, and you shall 
intniducc me to her, too. 

“ Sir Charles. - 'I'lial cannot be. What I shall 1 introduce 
a man to a woman whom 1 think he ought no more to see 
than she should see him ? If I thought you would go, I might, 
if she requested it, be there, lest, from what she has suflered 
already, she should be too much terriried. 

“ Sir Ilai-^rarc. ^Vhat, sir! You would not turn (J[uixote 
again ? 

Sir Charles. -No need. Sir llaigravc. \'ou would not 
again be the giant who should run away w*ilh the lady. 

“ The gentlemen laughed. 

“.SV>' Ilar^ra^v.- lly i\ - , sir, you have carried your 
matters very triunqihantly. 

“AVir Charles.- -1 mean not triumph, Sir Hargrave. ISut 
where either truth or justice is cunceriied I hope 1 shall never 
p.alliate. 

“ Mr. Ba^enhalL- - Curse me if 1 believe there is such 
another man in the world. 

“A/V* Charles. - X am sorry to hear you say that, Mr. 
Hagenliall. Occasion calls not out every man etiually. 

“.S» //tf/yww.---Why did 1 not strike him? l)--n me, 
that must have provoked you to fight. 

“ Sir,Charles. -Provoked, in that case, I .should have been. 
Sir Hargrave. I told you that I would not liear to be insulted. 
Hut, $0 w'arranted to take other methods, I should not have 
used my sword. 'Fhe case has happened to me before now, 
but I would be upon friendly terms with you, Sir Haigravc. 

** Sir Ilargraiw —Curse me if F can bear my own littleness. 
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“ Sir Charles. ■ -When you give this inaUer your i-nol 
attention, you will find reason to rejoice that an enterprise 
begun in violence, and carried on so far as you carried it, 
concluded not worse. Every opi)ortiinity you will have for 
exerting your good (lualitics, or for repenting of your had, will 
contribute to your satisfaction to the end of your life. N'ou 
could not have been happy had you prevailed over me. 'I'liink 
you that a murderer ever was a happy man ? 1 am the more 
serious, because 1 would have you think of tliis adhir. It 
might have been a very serious One. 

Sir Hargrave.- -You know, Sir (riiarlcs, that T would 
have compromised with you below. Hut not one point. 

“aS/r Charles, -('oinpromise. Sir Hargrave! As 1 told 
you, I had no (juarrel with you. You proposed conditir)ns 
which 1 thought should not he complied with. 1 aimed not 
to carry any point. Self-defence, 1 told you, was the wliole of 
my sy.stcm. 

“ J/r. IlagenhalL- -You have given some hints, .Sir C'ii.'irles, 
that you have not been unused to affairs of this kind. 

“ Sir Charles. I have before now met a challenger, but 
it was w'hcn 1 could not avoid it, and with the resolution of 
standing only on my own defence, and in the hope of making 
an enemy of a friend. Had 1 - 

** Mr. Jlagcfihall. —IVhat poor toads, Mcrccda, are we! 

“J/r. Mercedit. —Be silent, Bagenhali; Sir Charles had not 

done speaking. Pray, Sir Charles- 

Charles. -"! was going to say that Jiad 1 ever pre- 
meditatedly given way to a challenge that 1 t:ould have 
declined, I should have considered the acceptance of it ns 
the greatest blot of my life. 1 am naturally choleric^; yet, 
in this article, 1 hope 1 have i)retty much subdued myself. 
In the affair between Sir Hargrave .and me, I have the plea¬ 
sure to reflect that passion, which 1 hold to be my most 
dangerous enemy, has not had, in any one moment, an as¬ 
cendency over me. 
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“ Sir Hargrave, —No, by my soul! And how should it ? 
You came ofTtoo triumphantly; you were not hurt; you have ' 
no marks to show. May I be cursed if, in forgiving you, 
.which yet 1 know not how to do, I do not think myself the 
greater hero. * 

“ ^r Charles,- -I will not contest that point with you. Sir 
Hargrave. 'I'here is no doubt but the man who can subdue 
his 2)assion and forgive a real injury is a hero. Only re-' 
member, sir, that it was not owing to your virtue that 1 was 
not hurt, and that it was not luy intention to hurt you. 

“ Mr. Jordan.' -1 am charmed with your sentiments. Sir 
Charles. You must allow me the honour of your acquaint¬ 
ance. We all acknowledge duelling to be criminal, but no 
one ba.s the courage to break through a Ixid custom. 

“ Sir Charles, —I'lic empty, the false glory that men have 
to be thought brave, and the ajiprchcnsion of being deemed 
cowards among men, and among women too, very few men 
aim to get above. 

“ Mr. Jordan. —Lut you, Sir Charles, have shown that repu¬ 
tation and conscience arc entirely reconcilable. 

“ Air, Bagenhall. —^You have, by Heaven! And I beg of 
you, sir, to allow me to claim your further acquaintance. You 
may save a soul by it. Merceda, what say you ? 

“ Air. Merceda. —Say I What a devil can 1 say ? Kut the 
doctrine would have been nothing without the example. 

“ Sir Hargrave. —And all this at my expense! But, Sir 
Charles, I must, I will have Miss Byron. 

“ Mr. Jordan, —I think everything impertinent that hinders 
me from asking questions, for my information and instruction, ■ 
of a niOip so capable of giving both on a subject of this import-. 
ance. Allow me. Sir Charles, to ask a few questions, in order: 
to confirm me quite your proselyte. 

Charles (taking out his watch, as I saw).—^Time- 
wears. ].iet my servant be called in. The weather is cold. - 
1 directed him to attend before the door. 
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** It was immediately ordered, with a^iologius. 

“»S» Charles ,—Ask me, Mr. Jordan, what (jiicstions you 
please. 

“ Mr. Jordan ,—^Yoii ha\'e been challenged more than once, 
1 presume? 

“ 5 /r Charles ,—I am not a quarrelsome uian, but as it 
was early knowm that I made it a principle not to engage in 
a duel, 1 was the more subjected, I luive reason to think, for 
that to inconveniences of this nature. 

Had yon always, Sir Charles, that mag¬ 
nanimity, that intrepidity, that steadiness—1 know not what 
• to call it—which we have seen and admire in you? 

“.Sir Charles .—I have always considered spirit as the 
distinction of n man. My father was a man of .sj)irit. 1 never 
feared man since 1 could write man. As 1 never sought 
danger, or went out of my way to meet it, I looked upon it 
when it came as an unavoidable evil, and as a call upon me 
for fortitude; and hence 1 hardly c:ver wanted that j)n.‘sence 
of mind in it which a man ought to show, and which some¬ 
times, indeed, was the means of extricating me from it. 

Sir J/ar^raw .—An instance of which this moniing, 1 
suppo.se you think, has produced ? 

**Sir Charles.- -I had not that in my head. In Italy, 
indeed, I should hardly liave acted as in the instance you 
hint at. But in ICngland ■ -and, Sir Jiargravc, 1 was willing to 
think, in Cavendish Square—I could not but conclude my.scir 
safe. 1 know my ow'ii heart. 1 wished you no evil, sir. 

I was calm. I c.\pccted to meet you full of fire, full of re¬ 
sentment; but it is hard, thought I (as some extraordinary 
step seems necessary to be taken), if 1 cannot conteul^nyself 
■ with that superiority (excuse me, Sir Hargrave) which my 
calmness and Sir Hargrave's passion must give me over him. 
or any man. My sword was in my power. Had I even ap¬ 
prehended assassination, the house of an Knglish gentleman 
^cbuld not have been the place for it, and when a confidence 
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was reposed But one [xirticular instance, 1 own, I had in 
my mind when 1 said what 1 did. 

“ All the gentlemen besought him to give it. 

“Sir C/iiir/fs.--In the raging of tlie war, now, .so suasoi^ 
ably for all the powers at variance, concluded, 1 was passing 
through a wood in (Germany, on my way to Mannheim. My 
servant, at some distance before me, was endeavouring to 
find out the right road, there being more than one. He 
-rode back aifriglUed, and told me he had heard a loud cry of 
murder, succeeded by groans, Vhich grew fainter and fainter, 
as those of a dying person, and besought me to make the 
best of my w'ay iiac^k. As ] was thinking to do so (though 
my way Iny through the wood, and 1 had got more than half 
way in it), 1 beheld six Pandours issue from that inner part 
of the wood, into which, in all probability, they had draped 
some unhappy passenger, for I saw a horse bridled and 
saddled, without a rider, gmsdiig by the roadside. They 
w'ere well armed. I saw no way to escape. 'I'hey proliably 
knew every avenue in and out of the wood : 1 did not. 'They 
.stopped when they came within two musket-shots of me, as 
if they had waited to .see which way 1 took. Two of them 
had dead itoultry slung across their shoulders, vrhich showed 
them to be common plunderers. I took a re.solution to ride 
up to them. I bid my servant, if he saw me attacked, make 
the best of his way for his own security, while they were 
employed either in rifling or murdering me; but, if they 
suiTcred me lo jia.ss, to follow me. He had no portmanteau 
to tempt them. 'J'hat, and my other baggagt^ 1 had caused 
to be sent by water to Mannheim. am an Englishman, 
gcntlemgn,’ said 1 (judging, if Austrians, as 1 supposed they 
w'ere, that pica would not disavail me): * 1 am doubtful of 
my way. Here is a purse,’ holding it out. ‘As soldiers you 
must be gentlemen. It is at your service, if one or two of 
you will be so kind as to escort and guide me through this 
wood.' I'hey looked upon one another. I was loth they 
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should have time to deliberate. * I am upon business of great 
consequence. Pray direct me the nearest way to Maimlieiin. 
Take these florins.’ 

^ ** At last one that seemed of authorit}^ among them held 

out his handy and, taking the purse, said something in 
Sclavonian; and two of them, with their pieces slung on their 
shoulders, and their sabres drawn, led me out of the wood in 
safety, but hoped, at parting, my farther generosity. I found 
a few more florins for them, and they rode liack into the 
wood, I suppose to their fellow's; and glad 1 was to come off 
so well. Had I either seemed afraid of them, or endeavoured 
to escape, jjrobably I had been lost. 'I w'O persons were 
afterwards found murdered in the wrood — one of them, 
perhaps, the unhappy man whom niy servant had heard cry 
out and gn)an. 

“ Mr. Jordan. —1 feel now very sensibly. Sir ('harles, your 
• danger and escape. Your fortitude, indeed, was then of 
service to you. 

Sir Hargrave. —But, Sir Charles, methinks I .shall 
be easier in myself if you give me one instance of your 
making before now an enemy a friend. ^lavc you one in 
.point? 

“ Sir Ciuirks. —Stories of this nature come very ill from a 
man’s own mouth. 

“ 5 » Ilar^ave .— I must have it. Sir Charles. A hroihcr- 
suflerer will better reconcile uic to myself. 

Sir Charles. you will not excuse me then, I will tell 
you the story. 

“A/r. Jordan.— sir- 

^*Sir Charles. —1 had a misunderstanding at V’enioe with 
a young gentleman of the place. , ffe was about twenty-two. 
1 was a year younger. 

“ Mr. Bagenhall. —At the Carnival, 1 suppose. About a 
lady. Sir Charles? 

“ Sir Charles. —He was the only son of a noble Venetian 

VOL. 1. L 
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family, who had great expectations from him. He was a 
youth of genius. Another noble family at Urbino, to which 
he was to be allied in marriage, had also an interest in his 
welfare. We had made a friendship together at Tadua. .L, 
was at Venice by his invitation, and stood well with all hiF, 
family. He took offence against me at the instigation of a"' 
designing relation of his—to own the truth, a lady, as you 
suppose, Mr. Bagcnhall—his sister. Hu would not allow me 
to defend my innocence to the face of the accuser, nor yet to 
appeal to his father, who was a person of tern]ter as well as 
sense. On the contrary, he u])braided me in a manner that 
I could hardly bear. 1 was resolved to (|uit Venice, and took 
leave of his whole family, the lady excepted, who would not 
be seen by me. The father and mother parted with me with 
regret. The young gentleman had so managed that 1 could; 
not with honour apiical to them ; and at taking leave of him 
in their presence, under pretence of a recommendatory letter,* 
he gave into my hand a challenge. 'Hie answer 1 returned, 
after protesting my innocence, was to this effect: *1 am 
setting out for Verona in a few hours. \'ou know my prin¬ 
ciples, and I hope will better con.sider of the matter. I 
never, while 1 am master of my tein[x:r, will give myself so 
much cause of repentance to the last hour of my life as I 
should have were 1 to draw my sword to the irrojiarable injury 
of any man’s family, or to run the same risk of injuring my 
own, and of incurring the final |X!rdition of us both.’ 

MercediU —This answer rather provoked than satis¬ 
fied, I suppose? 

“ Sir Charles^ —Provocation was not my intention. I de¬ 
signee} only to remind him of the obligations we were' under 
to our respective families, mid to throw in a hint of a still 
sui>erior consideration. It was likely to have more force in^.' 
that Roman Catholic country than, 1 am sorry to say it, it 
would in this I’rotestant one. > 

*‘3ir Hargram, —How, how, Sir Charles, did it end? 
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**&> Charles, — I went to Verona. He followed me 
thither, and endeavoured to provoke me to draw. ‘Why 
should I draw?’ said I. ’Will the decision by the sword 
be certainly that of justice? You are in a passion. You 
*havc no reason to doubt either my sldtl or my courage’ 
'(on such an occasion, gentlemen, and with such a view, a 
man may i)erhaps be allowed to give him.self a little conse¬ 
quence) ; ’ and solemnly once more do 1 avow my innocence, 
and desire to be brought face to face with my accusers.’ 

“ He raved the more for* my calmne.ss. 1 turned from 
him with intent to leava him. He thought fit to oflfer me a 
personal insult. I now, methinks, blush to tell it. He gave 
me a box on the car, to provoke .me to draw. 

“A/ir. Mfrccda.--And did you draw, sir? 

“ Mr, Jia^nfhiU, —^To be sure you then drew ? 

Mr, Jordan. — Pray, Sir Charles, let us know. You could 
not then help drawing? 'I'his was a provocation that would 
justify a saint. 

“ Sir C/uirks. -He. had forgot in that passionate moment 
that he was a gentleman. T did not remember that I was 
one. Tiut I had no occasion to draw. 

Hargrave. —AVhat a plague! You did not cane 

him ? 

“.S» Charles, —He got well after a fortnight’s lyiiig-by. 

“ Sir Hargrave. —1 )amnation ! 

' “.Sir Charles. —I put him into possession i»f the lodgings 
1 had taken for myself, and into proper and safe hands. He 
was indeed unable for a day or two to direct for himself. 
I sent for his friends. His servant did me justice as to 
the provocation. Then it was that 1 was obliged iia letter 
to acquaint the father of a discovery I had made, which the 
son had refused to hear, which, with the lady’s confession, 
convinced them all of my innocence. His father acknow¬ 
ledged my moderation, as the young gentleman himself did, 
desiring a renewal of friendship; but as 1 thought tlic affair 
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had gone too far for a cordial reconciliation, and knew that 
he would not want instigators to urge him to resent an in- 
dignity which he had, however, brought upon himself by a 
greater offered to me, I took leave of him and his friends, 
and revisited some of the German courts, that of Vienna in 
particular, where 1 resided some time. 

**ln the meanwhile the young gentleman married. His 
lady, of the Alticri family, is an excellent woman. He had a 
great fortune with her. Soon after his nuptials he let me 
know that, as he doubted not; if I had drawn my sword I 
should, from his violence at the time, have had his life in 
my power, he could not but acknowledge that lie owed all 
his ac(|uis’tions and the best of wives, as well as the happiness 
of both families, with that life, to me. 

** I apply not this instance; but, Sir Haigrave, as 1 hope to 
see you married and hatipy, though it can never be, I think, 
to Miss liyron, such generous acknowledgments as misbecome 
not an Italian I shall then hope for from an Englishman. 

“ ITargrave. —And had your Italian any marks left him, 
sir? Depend upon it, 1 shall never look into a glass but I 
shall curse you to the very pit. 

Charles. —Well, Sir Hargrave, this only I will add, 
that be as sensible as you will, and as 1 am, of the happy 
issue of this untoward affair, I will nc\’er expect a compliment 
from you that shall lend to your abasement. 

“ Mr. Jordan. —Your hand, Sir Hargrave, to Sir Charles.' 

“ Sir Ha^’gravc. —Wliat! without terms ? Curse me, if I 
do 1 But let him bring Miss Byron in his hand to me (that 
is the least he can do); then may 1 thank him for my wifa 

“Sir,Charles made some smiting answer, but the writer 
heard it not. 

“Sir Charles would then have taken leave, but all the 
gentlemen, Sir Hargrave among the rest, were earnest with 
him to stay a little longer. 

Jordan .—My conversion must be perfected, Sir 
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Charles. This is a subject tliat concerns us all. We shall 
remember every tittle of the conversation, and think of it when 
we do not sec you. L.ct me beg of you to nc(iuaiiit me how 
you came to differ from all other men ,of lionour in your 
practice, as well as in your notions, uiK>n this .suhjei't. 

Charles .—1 will answer your quc.stion, Mr. Jordan, as 
briefly as I can. 

“My father was a man of spirit. He had high notions 
of honour, and he inspired me t^rly with the same. 1 had 
not passed my twclflh year when he gave me a master to teach 
me what is (billed the science of defence. I was fond of the 
practice, and soon obtained such a skill in the we:i[)on.s as 
pleased both my father and master. 1 had strength of body 
beyond my years; the e.\ercise added to it. 1 had agility; it 
added to my agility; and the praises given me by my father 
and master so heightened my courage, that I was aInK).st 
inclined to wish for a .subject to excn:i.se it upon. My mother 
was an excellent woman; she liad instilled into my earliest 
youth, almost from infancy, notions of moral rectitude and 
the first principles of Christianity, now rather ridiculed than 
inculcated in our youth of condition. She was ready some¬ 
times to tremble at the consequences which she thenight might 
foUow from the attention which I ixiid (thus encouraged and 
applauded) to this practice, and was continually reading lectuies 
to me u[)on true magnanimity, and ujjon the law of kindness, 
benevolence, and forgiveness of injuries. Had 1 not lost 
her so soon as I did I should have been a more perfect 
scholar tlian 1 am in these noble doctrines. As she knew me 
to be naturally hasty and very sensible of affronts, and as she 
had observed, as she told me. that even in the delighf she had 
brought me to take in doing good 1 showed an over readi- 
ness, even to rashness, whicli she thought might lead me into 
errors that would more than overbalance the gO(xI 1 aimed to 
do, she redoubled her efforts to keep me right; and on this 
particular acquirement of a skill in the management of the 
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weapons she frequently enforced upon me an observation of 
Mr. Locke: * 'i'liat young men, in their warm blood, arc often 
forward to tliink they have in vain learned to fence if they 
never show llieir skill in a duel’ 

"This obsen'ation, insi^lod upon and inculcated as she 
knew how, was very seasonable at that time of danger; and 
she never forgot to urge upon me, that the science 1 was 
learning was a science properly called of defence and not of 
ofTence, at the same time endeavouring to caution' me against 
the low company into which a dexterity at my weapons might 
lead me, as well as against the diversions themselves exhibited 
at the infamous places where those bsutal {)cople resorted— 
infamous even by name,’ as w'cll as in the nature of them. 

" From her instructions 1 had an early notion that it was 
much more noble to forgive an injury than to resent it, and to 
giip'e a life than to take it. My father (1 honour his mcmoiy'!) 
was a man of gaiety, of munificence. Tic had great qualities, 
liut my mother was my oracle. And he was always so just to 
her merit as to cijmmand me to consider her as such; and the 
rather, he used to say, as she distinguished well between the 
false glory and the true, and would not have her lx>y a 
coward. 

"yl/r. Mtrceda.— K good beginning, by my life! 

Mr, JardtiH. —Pray proceed. Sir Charles. I am all 
attention. 

“A/jr IJar^rave, —Ay, ay, we all listen. 

“jW-. BagenhaU, —Curse him that speaks next to inter¬ 
rupt you. 

"6'/> Charles, —^But what indelibly impressed upon my . 
heart *my mother's lessons was an occurrence which, and 
the consequences of it, I shall ever deplore. My father 
having taken leave of my mother on a proposed absence 
of a few days, was in an hour after brought home, as it‘^ 


* Hockley in the Hole, Bcar*Garden, See, 
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was thought^ mortally wounded in a duel. My mother's 
surprise on this occasion threw her into hts, from which 
she never aflcr was wholly free; and these, and the 
dangerous way he continued in for some time, brought her 
into an ill state of health, broke, in sho*rt, her constitution, 
so that in less than a twelvemonth my father, to his inex¬ 
pressible anguish of mind (continually repraaching himsell 
on the occasion), lost the best of wives, and my sisters 
and I the best of mothers and instructors. 

“ My concern for my fatlter, on whom 1 was an hourly 
attendant throughout* the whole time of his confinement, 
and iny being by that means a witness of what both he 
and my mother suflered, completed my abhorrence of the 
vile practice of duelling. 1 went on, however, in endea¬ 
vouring to make myself a master of the science, as it is 
called; and, among the other weapons, of the stall', the 
better to enable me to avoid drawing my sword, and to 
empower me, if called to the occasion, to give and not take 
a life, and the rather as the custpm was so geneml that a 
young man of spirit and fortune; at one time or other, 
could hardly expect to escape a provocation of this sort. 

**My father once had a view, at the persuasion of my 
mother’s brother, who was a general of note and interest in 
the Imperial service, and who was very fond of a military 
life and of me, to make a soldier of me, though an only 
son ; and I wanted not, when a boy, a turn tliat way. But 
the disgust I had conceived on the above occasion against 
duelling, and the consideration of the absurd alternative 
which the gentlemen of our army arc under, cither to accept 
a challenge; contrary to laws divine and human^ c^r to be 
broke if they do not (though soldier is the least master 
of himself, or of his own life, of any man in the community), 
made me think the English service, though that of my 
country, the least eligible of all sendees. And for a m.m 
who was bom to so considerable a stake in it to devote 
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himself to another, as my uncle had done, from principles 
which I approved not, 1 could not but hesitate on the 
proposal, young as 1 was. As it soon became a maxim with 
me not to engiigc, even in a national cause, without examin¬ 
ing the justice of ii, it will be the less wondered at that I 
could not think of any foreign service. 

^^Mr. BagenhalL—-WxQxs. you have never seen service, Sir 
Charles ? 

“ Charles, —Yes, I made one campaign as a volunteer, 
notwithstanding what I have smd. 1 was then in the midst 
of marching armies, and could not tbll how to abate the 
ardour those martial movements had raised in niy breast. 
But unlc.ss my country were to be Snjustly invaded by a 
foreign enemy, 1 think 1 would not, on any consideration, 
he drawn into the field again. 

*'Afr,yarJitfi,--hut you lead from the [mint, Mr. Hagcn- 
liall. Sir CHiarlcs was going to say soniew'hat more on the 
subject of duelling. 

‘*iS» 67 /ff/ 7 fj.- -Whcn I was thus unhappily deprived of 
my mother, my father, in order to abate iiiy grief (I was very 
much grieved), was pleased to consent to my going abroad, in 
order to make the grand tour, as it is called, having first 
visited all the British dominions in Europe, (Gibraltar and 
Minorca excepted 1 then, supposing I might fall into cir¬ 
cumstances that might aflect the principles my mother had 
been so careful to instil into me, and to which my father’s 
danger and her death had added force,* it was natural for me 
to look into history for the rise and progress of a custom so 
much and so justly my aversion, and which was so contrary 
to all laws divine and human, and particularly to that true 
heroism which Cliristiaiiity enjoins when it recommends meek¬ 
ness, moderation, and humility as the glory of the human 
nature. But 1 am running into length. 

** Again Sir Charles took out liis watclu They were 
clamorous for him to proceed. 
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** When I found, continued he, that this unchristian custom 
owed its rise to the barbarous northern nations, who had, 
however, some plea to make in excuse which wc have not, as 
they were governed by particular lords, and were not united 
under one licad or government, to which,*as to a last resort, 
persons supposing themselves aggrieved might appeal for 
legal redress, and that these Ixirbarous nations were truly 
barbarous and enemies to all politeness, my reasoning on this 
occasion added new force to prejudices so well founded. 

“The gentlemen seemed afraid that Sir Charles had done 
speaking. They begged die would go on. 

“1 then had recourse, proceeded he, to the histories of 
nations famous for their courage. 'J'hat of the Romans, who 
by that quality obtained the empire of the world, was my first 
ih. subjed. 1 found not any traces in their history wliich could 
countenance the savage custom. When a dispute happened, 
the challenge from both [xirtics generally was, ‘that each 
should ap])ear at the head of the army the next eiigagcnient, 
and give proofs of his intrepidity against the common foe.’ 
The instance of tlio Iloralii and Curiatii, which was a pul>li(*, 
a national combat, as I may cill it, alFords not an cxceiition 
tojiiy oliservalion. And yet even that, in the early ages of 
Rome, stands condemned by a belter example. J*'or we read 
that TuUus challenged Albanus, general of the Albans, to put 
the cause of the two nations upon the valour of each captain's 
arm, for the sake of sparing a greater clTusion of blor)d; but 
what was the answer of Albanus, though the inducement to 
the challenge was so plausible?—'that the cau.se was a public, 
not a private one ; and the decision lay upon tlic two cities of . 
Alba and Rome.’ 

“ Many ages afterwards Augustus received a challenge from 
Mark Antony. Who, gentlemen, thought of branding as a 
coward that prince on his answering,' that if Antony were 
, weary of his life, he might find many other ways to end it than 
by his sword ? ’ 
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" Metellus, before that challenged by Sertorius, answered 
with his pen« not his swords' that it was not for a cap^n to - 
die the death of a common soldier.’ • 

"The very Turks know nothing of this savage c.'ustomj 
and they are a ^nation Lhal raised themselves by. their 
bravery, from the most obscure beginnings, into one of> the 
greatest empires on the globe, as at this day. They talbs^ 
occasion to exalt themselves above Christians in this yeiy 
instance, and think it a scandal upon J^Iussulmans to quarrel, 
and endeavour to wreak th^ir private vengeance on one 
another. 

“All the Christian doctrines, as 1 have hinted, are in 
point against it. But it is dreadful to reflect that the man . 
who would endeavour to support his arguments against this 
infamous practice of duelling by the laws of Christianity, 
though the most excellent of all laws (Excuse me, Mr. Hurceda, 
your own are included in them), would subject himself to 
the ridicule of persons who call themselves Christians. 1 
have mentioned, therefore, heathens and Mahometans, though 
in this company, perhaps; but I hoi>c I need not, however, 
remind anylxKly here that that one doctrine of returning good 
for evil is a nobler and more heroic doctrine than cither of 
those people, or your own, Mr. Merceda, ever knew. 

** Jjfr. yjrwi/rxw. — You have shown it. Sir Charles, by ex¬ 
ample, by practice, to so. I never saw a hero till nenv. 

“ Cfiar/es. —One modern instance, however, of a chal¬ 

lenge refused 1 recollect, and which may be given, by way of 
inference, at least, to the advantage of my aigumcnt. llie .. 
army of the famous Mareschal Turenne, in revenge for injuries 
more |han hostile, as was pretended, bad committed terrible 
depredations in the Palatinate. The elector, incensed at the'.- 
unsoldierly destruction, cliallengcd the maresclial to a single ' 
combat. The mareschal’s answer was to this effect, * that if .-; 
the trust which the king his master had reposed in him would 

permit him to accept of his challenge he would not refuse !- 

■ " ■! 
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' it, but, on the cxintraiy, would deem it an honour to measure 
his arms with those of so illustrious a prince, but that, for 
the sake of his master’s service, he must be excused.’ 

“Now, though I think the mareschal might have returned 
a still better answer (though this was not a liad one for a 
military manX yet where we can as Christians and as men 
plead the divine laws, and have not when we meet, as private 
subjects, the mareschal’s, nor even the (loth’s, excuse, 1 think 
the example worthy consideration. 

“And if, gentlemen, 1 have argued before now, or sliould 
1 hercaflcr argue, as follows, to a challenger, shall 1 ileserve 
either to be branded or insulted ? 

“ Of what use are the laws of society if magistracy may lie 
thus defied ? Were 1 to accept of your challenge, and were 
you to prevail against me, who is to challenge you, and if 
you fall, who him by whose sword you perish? Where, 
in short, is the evil to stop? But I will not meet you: 
my system is self-defence, and self-defence only. I’uL me 
upon that, and 1 c|uestion not but you will have cause 
to rei>ent it. A premeditated revenge is that which 1 will 
not meet you to gratify. 1 will not dare to ri.sk the rushing 
, into my Maker’s presence from the consequences of an act 
which cannot, in the man that falls, admit of repentance, and 
leaves for the survivor’s portion nothing but bitter remorse. 
1 fear not any more tlic reproaches of men than your insults 
on this occasion. Be the latter oAered to me at your peril. 
It is perhaps as happy for you as for myself that 1 have a fear 
of a higher nature. Be the event what it will, the tc.st you 
would provoke me to can decide nothing as to the justice 
of the cau.se on either side. Already you will find pic dis¬ 
posed to do you the justice yoix pretend to seek. For your 
own sake^ therefore, consider better of the matter, since it 
.is not impossible but, were we to meet and both survive, 
you may exchange what you will think a real disgrace for an 
imaginary one. 
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‘“And thus, gentlemen, have I almost syllogistically aigued 
with myself on this subject: 

“Courage is a virtue; inordinate i^ssion is a vice: such 
passion, therefore, cannot be courage. 

“ Does it not, then, behove every man of true honour to 
show that reason has a greater share than resentment in the 
boldness of his resolves ? 

“And what, by any degree, is so reasonable as a regard to 
our duty ? 

“You called upon me, g(!ntlcnicn, to conimunic:itc my 
notions on this important sui)ject. 1 have the more willingly 
obeyed you, as I hope Sir Hargrave, on the occasion that 
brought UK to this not unhappy breiikfasting, will be the 
better satisfied that it has so ended; and as, if you arc so 
good as to ndo[>t them, they may be of service to others of 
your friends in case of delKites among them. Indeed, fur my 
own sake, 1 have always been ready to communicate my 
notions on this head, in hopes sometimes to be s|)ared pro\'o- 
cation; for, as 1 have owned, 1 am passionate, I have pride, 
I am often afraid of myself; and the more, because I am not 
naturally, 1 will presume to say, a timid man. 

“Afr. —’I'orc (IckI, Sir Hargrave, somebody has 

escaped a scouring, as the saying is. 

“jyr. Mcrct'da, —Ay, by my life. Sir Hargixive, you had 
like to have caught a Tartar. 

“ Sir Charles, —^'I'he race is not always to ihi: swift, gentle¬ 
men. Sir Hargrave’s passion would, doubtless, have laid him 
under disadvantage. Defence is guarded, offence ex[x>scs 
itself. 

“ Mr. •Bagenhall. —But, Sir Charles, you despise no man, 
1 am sure, for differing frym you in opinion. 1 am a 
Catholic- 

“.Sifr Charles .—A Roman Catholic. No religion teaches 
a man evil. 1 honour every man who lives up to wliat he 
professes. 
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“J/r. Hagmkall .—But that is not the cose with me, I 
doubt. 

“A/r. Mer^eda. —^'I’hal is out of doubt, Bagcniiall. 

“A/r. Jordan .—The truth is, Mr. Bagenhall has found 
his convenience in changing. ITc was brought up a Protestant. 
'Fhose di.spensations, Mr. Bagenhall! 

“ J/r. Merctda.- and they were often an argument in 
BagenhalPs mouth for making me his proselyte. 

“ Sir Charles.— Bagenhall, I i>erceive, is rather of the 
religion of the Court than of thStt of the Church of Rome. 

“ Mr. Bagenhall .—Biit what 1 mean l>y telling j-oii I am 
a Catholic, is this: I have read the opinion of sonic of our 
famous casui.sts that, in some coses, a private man may become 
his own avenger, and challenge an enemy into the field. 

Charles .—Bannes and Cajetan, you mean; one a 
Spaniard, the other an Italian. But the highest authority of 
your Church is full against them in this point The ('oiincil of 
Trent treats the combatants who fall as self-murderers, and 
denies them Chri.stian burial. It lirands them, and all those 
who by their presence countenance and alict this s}ioc:king and 
unchristian practice, with perpetual infamy, and condemns 
them to the ]o.ss of goods and e.states. And furthermore, it 
deprives, ij^so Jure, all those sovereign princes who suffer sui'h 
acts of violence to be perpetrated with impunity in the lands 
and cities vrhich they hold of the Church of all the territories 
so held. 1 need not add to this that Lewis the 1 *'ourtceiith’s 
edict against duelling was the greatest glory of his reign. And 
permit me to conclude with observing that the base arts of 
poisoning by the means of treacherous agents, and the cowardly 
practice of assassination by' bravoes hired on purpose* ta wreak 
a private revenge, so frequent'in Italy, are natural branches of 
this old Gothic tree. And yet (as I have before hinted) the 
barbarous northern nations had pleas to make in behalf of 
duelling from their polity which we have not from ours, 
Christianity out of the question. 
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“ The gentlemen said they would very seriously reflet 
upon all that had passed in this uncommon conversation. 

“ Str Har^rave^ — Well, but, Sir Charles, 1 must recur to 
my old note. Miss Byron—she must be mine. And I hoj^ 
you will not stand ^in my way. 

Sir Charles, —The lady is her own mistress. I shall be 
glad to see any and all of you, gentlemen, in St. James's 
Square. 

"if/r. Ba^enhall, —One thing I lielieve it is proper to 
mention to Sir Charles Grandison'. You know, sir, that I' 
brought a young man to your house to take minutes of the 
conversiition that pa.sscd between you and me there, in appre¬ 
hension of consequences. In like apprehensions 1 prevailed 
upon Sir Hargrave. 

** Sir /Inrgrmv ,—And now, Bagcnhall, 1 could curse you 
for it. The affair — confound it! —that I meant to be recorded 
for my own justification, has turned out to his honour. Now 
am I down in black and white for a tame- -fooL Is it not so ? 

**Mr, Jordan, —By no means. If you think so. Sir 
Hargrave, you have but ill profited by Sir Charles’s noble 
sentiments. 

Charles. —How is this, Mr. Bagenhall? 

“ Mr. Bagenhall —I prevailed upon Sir Haigrave to have 
tliQ same young man, who is honest, discreet, and one of the 
svnftcst shorthand writers of the age, to take a faithful account, 
of everything that has passed, and he is in that closet. 

“ .S»' Charles, —I must say this is very extraordinary; but--, 
as I always speak what 1 think, if I am not afraid of my own 
recollection, I need not of any man’s minutes. 

Mr. Bagenhall, —You need not in this case. Sir Charles. 
Nothing has passed, as Sir J^Jaigravc observes, buf what makes 
for your honour. We that set him to work Iiave more need 
to be afraid-than you. We bid him be honest, and not spare' 
any of us. We little thought matters would have ended so '• 
amicably. 
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“A/r. Jordan. —^'I'hank God they have! 

“ Mr. Mmedtu — A very happy ending, I think. 

“ Sir Uar^ave. —^Not except Miss Tlyron consents to wipe 

t 

out these marks. 

“A/r. Ba^€nhaU,--yir. Cotes, your tAsk is over. l*ray 
step in with what you have done. 

“The writer otieyed. Mr. Bagenhall asked if the minutes 
should'be read. Sir Hargrave swore ‘No,* except, as he said, 
be had made a better figure ir^ the debate. Sir Charles tuld 
them he could not stay io hear them, but that as they wi;re 
written, and as he had been allowed before a copy of what 
passed between him and Mr. }$agenhn 11 , he should l>e glad to 
have one how, and the rather as Sir Hargrave should have an 
instance, aft«‘r he had perused it, of his readiness to condemn 
•himself, if he found he had been wanting either to his own 
character or to that of any man present. 

“They consented that I should send Sir ('harics the first 
fair copy. Sir (Jharics then took his leave. 

“ The gcrntlemen all stood silent for several minutes, when 
they returned from attending him to the door, looking upon 
one another as if each expected the other to speak ; but when 
they spoke, it was all in praise of Sir Cliarles, as the most 
modest, the most polite, the bravest and noblest of men. Yet 
his maxims, they said, were confoundedly strange, impossible 
for such sorry dogs as them (that was their phrase) to practise. 

“ But Sir Hargrave seemed greatly disturlied and dejected. 
He could not, he said, support himself under the conscious* 
ness of his own inferiority. ‘ But what could T do ? * said he. 
‘The devil could not have made him fight. Plague take him ! 
he beat me out of my play.* ‘ ■ 

“‘And yet,* said Mr. Merceda, 'a tilting-liout seems no 
, more to him than a game at pushpin.* 

“ * You would have thought so/ said Sir Hargrave, ‘ had you 
observed with what a sleight and with what unconcernedness 
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he pushed down my drawn sword with his liand (though he 
would grant me nothing), and took mo under the arm, and 
led me in to you, as though he had taken me prisoner. The 
devil has long,’ continued he, *owed mu a shame, but who 
would have thought he had so much {K)wcr over Sir Charles 
Grandison as to get him to |)ay it me? But, however, 1 never 
will be easy till Miss Byron is l.ady Pollexfen.’ 

“ 1 take leave, honoured sir, to observe that a few things 
are noted in this copy which, to avoid giving oflence, will not 
be in that 1 shall write for the gentlemen. 1 was ordered to 
show it to Mr. Bagenhall before you had it, but fur this reason I 
shall e.\cusc myself, as having not rcmcml>ercd that command. 

Tills, therefore, is a true copy of all that passed, taken to 
the best of the ability of, sir, give me leave to subscribe. 

Your very great admirer and most humble servant, 

“ Hknry Cotks.” 


CONTINUATION OF MISS liYKON'S I.K’n'KR. 

What a packet, including the shorthand writer’s paper, 
transcribed by my cousin Reeves, shall 1 send you this time! 
1 will not swell it by reficetions on that paper (that would be 
endless), but hasten to give you some account of the visitors 
1 mentioned. 

Sir Hargrave rollcxfen came, without any previous notice, 
about nine o’clock. 

My heart sank when his chair stopped at the door, and 1 
was told who was in it. 

was shown into the great , parlour. My cousin Reeves 
soon attended him. He mpde great apologies to them (and 
so Mr. Reeves said he ought) for the disturbance he had given 
them. 

He laid all to love—prostituted name! made a cover to all 
acts of violence, indiscretion, folly, in both sexes! 
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l was in my own apartment. 


Mrs. Reeves came up to me. 



Mrs, Reeves came up h me. She found me in tenvr. 


She found me in terror, and went down and told him so, and 
begged that he w'ould not insist upon seeing me. 

VOL. 1. 
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The whole intent of this visit, ho said, was to beg me to 
foigive him. It was probable that I should have the same 
emotion upon bis first visit at any other time, and be entreated 
the favour of seeing me. lie bad a right, be said, to see me: 
he was a suHerer for iny sake. Tliey saw, he told them, that 
he was not the man he had been ; and as ho had been denied, 
and 1>cen brought to deny himself, the satisfaction due to a 
gentleman from a man whom he had never offended, he 
insisted on having the (i[>portuiiity given him of seeing me and 
receiving my forgiveness, as what would consolidate his recon¬ 
ciliation with .Sir Charles ('irandison. 

T'here was no resisting this plc.'i, and down 1 trembled —1 
can hardly say w'alked. 

Notwithstanding all niy little reasoning w'itb myself to 
behave with the dignity of an injured ])er.son, yet the moment 
1 saw him approach nic at my entrance inlo the |>arlour 1 ran 
to Mr. Reeves and caught hold of his arm, with looks, 1 doubt 
not, of terror. Had .Sir C'harlcs (’irandison been there, 1 
suppose 1 should have run to him in the .same manner. 

“Ever dear and adorable goodness!” (were his words, 
coming to me) “how sweet is this terror, and how just! I 
have forgiven worse injuries”—pointing to his mouth. “I 
meant nothing but boiiour to you.” 

“ilonour, sir; cruelly, sir; barliarity, sir! How can you 
wish to see the creature whom you .so wickedly treated ? ” 

“1 appeal to yourself, inad.am, if 1 offered the least 
indecency! For all I have suffered by my mad enterprise, 
what but di.sgrace- ” 

“Disgrace, sir, was your |>ortipn, sir” (half out of breath). 
“Wh;it would you, sir? Why this visit.? What am I to do?” 

1 hardly knew what I and still T held Mr. Reeves’ 
arm. 

“ Forgive me, luadani; that is what you are to do. Pardon 
me: on my knee 1 l)eg your t^ardon.” And he dropped down 
on one knee. 
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“ Kneel not to inC| sir. J*ray do not kneel. You bruised, 



/iftti ihvfped dat»m on one knee. 

you hurt, you terrified me, sir—and, l^rd bless me! 1 was in 
danger of being your wife, sir! ” 
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Was not this Inst part of my answer a very odd one ? But 
the memory of what 1 suffered at the timC| and of the narrow 
escape 1 had, left me not the least presence of mind on his 
address to me, kneeling. 

He arose. “ In' danger of being my wife, madam! Only 
that the method I look was wrong, madam! ” 

“Miss Byron, you see, is in terror, Sir Hargrave. Sit 
down, my love’' (taking my hand, and leading me to the 
fireside). “How you tremble, my dear! You see, Sir Har¬ 
grave, the terror my cousin is in. \'ou sec-” 

“ I do—I do, and am sorry for tlie occasion. We vrill all 
sit down. Compo.se yourself, dear Miss Byron ; and ” (holding 
up his clasped hands to me), “ I beseech you, forgive me.” 

“Well, sir, 1 forgive you—I forgive you, sir.” 

“ Were you not in so much disorder, madam—were it to Ije 
seasonable now-- I would tell you what 1 have further to lieg. 
I wxmld-” 

“ Speak, sir, now; and never let me-” 

“ Suffer an interruption, madam. I am t(K) apprehensive 
of that word never. You must allow of my address; 1 ask you 
not any favour, but as I shall behave myself in future.” 

“ Yes, yes, sir- -your behaviour. But, sir, were you to 
become the best man in the world, this —this is the lost time 
that 1 ever-” 

“Dear Miss Byron!” And then he pleaded his passion, 
his fortune, his sufferings. A wretch I Yet I had now and 
then a little pity for liis disfigured mouth and lip—his resolu¬ 
tions to be governed by me in every act of his life—the settle¬ 
ment of one-half of his estate upon me. The odious wretch 
mentiontid children, my dear—yoi/ngcr children. He ran on 
in such a manner as if hc.-iiad been drawing up marriage 
articles all the way hither. 

Upon my abssolutely renouncing him, he asked me if Sir 
Charles Grandison had not made an impression on my heart ■ 

What, Lucy, could make me inwardly fret at this question ? 
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I could hardly have patience to reply. I now sec, my dear, 
that I have indeed a great deal of pride. 

“ Surely, Sir Hargrave, I am not accountable to you- ” 

“You are not, madam; but 1 must insist u^xm an answer 
to this question. If Sir Charles Grandison has made an 
application to you fur favour, I can have no hope.” 

“Sir Charles Grandison, sir, is absolutely disinterested. 

Sir Charles (irandison lias made-” there I stopinxl: I could 

not help it. 

“ No application to my coulin, I assure you. Sir flargrave,” 
said Mr. beeves. “He•is the noblest of men. Had he any 
such thoughts, 1 dare say he would be under diniculiies to 
break his mind, lest such a declaration should be thought to 
lessen the merit of his protection." 

A good thought of Mr. Keeves. And who knows, my 
Lucy, but there may be some foundation for it ? 

“Protection! 1)—n it! Put 1 am the easier upon this 
assurance. I^t me tell you, Mr. Reeves, that, had 1 not 
found him to be a wonder of a maii^ matters should not have 
ended as they seem at present to have done.” 

“But, .Sir Ifaigrave,” said Mrs. Reeves, “permit me to 
say, as I know Miss Byron's mind, that there caniKit be the 

least room to imagine that Miss Byron-” 

“Dear Mrs. Reeves, forgive me; but I cannot receive a 
denial from any other mouth than hers. Is there no room 
for a sincere penitent to hope for mercy from a sweetness so 
angelic, and who is ab.solute]y disengaged ? ” 

“ You have had mine already. Sir Hargrave,” said I; “ 1 am 
amazed that, knowing my mind before your wicked insult upon 
mc^ you should have any ex^^tation of this kind aften: U."* 

He again vowed his jiassionT^d such stuff. 

I think, Lucy, 1 never shall be able for the future to hear 
-with patience any man talk of love, of passion, and such 
nonsense. 

Let me summarily add, for I am tired of the subject. 
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that he said a hundred impertinent things, sillier than any of 
those said by Mr. Cirandisoii in my praise (indeed, everything 
of this nature appears silly to me). He insisted upon 
a preferenre to Mr. (Ireville, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Orme. He 
resolved not to d&pair, as his sufrerings for my sake had 
given him (as he said he i)resumed to tell me) .some merit 
in his own opinion, if not in mine, and as his forgiveness of 
the man who hud injured him ought, he thought, to have 
some weight in his favour. * 

lie took leave of my cousins and im: in a very respectful 
manner. 1 wish him no harm, but 1 hope 1 shall never see 
him ng.7in. 

A'ld now, Lucy, with the end of this very disagreeable 
visit 1 will conclude my letter, and shall have another long 
<uie ready for the ncNt i>ost. 


l.ETTKKs V.-IX. (Vol. ii.), rm* nitiinlv thrupit'd with a return 
tit the and in a /ess decree with t/iose of 

Sir Har}*ravi\ who refuses to desist. Mrs. Sel/t\\ Harriet's 
auntf and Mrs. .SV//>/i;r. her grandmother, w/ii/e not insist¬ 
ing on the “ 1 marriage, reeonintend Miss /iyron to give 
her ivry hesf eonsideration to if. Harriet, wJio has aecepted 
an invitation to the ilrandisonf house at Colnebrook, 
replies rt.r fol/nos>— 


LKTTKK X [iii 

• MISS IfAKRIKT iiVK^ TO MKS. SKLLtY 

Cebichrook, Tuesday, March 7 . 

I HAVE the favour of yours and of my dear grandmamma’s 
just l>n)ught me. TIic contents are so affecting that, though 
in full assembly as 1 may say, in this delightful family, 1 
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begged to be permitted to withdraw to write to them. Miss 
Cirandison saw my confusion, my pti/zle—what shiill T call it? 
'I'o be charged so home, my dear aunt! Sjich apiNircnt 
struggles—and w'crc they, madam, so very apixircnt? A 
young, a now passion-and so visibly incn'asing. l*ray, 
madam, if it be so, it is not at its height—and is it not, while 
but in its progress, conquerable ? Hut have 1 been guilty of 
affectation? of reserves? If I have, my uncle has l»eeii very 
mercifsl to the awkward girl. 

And you think it impossible, madam, but he has seen 
women whom he could love before he saw me? \''ery likely. 
Hut WMS it kind to turn the word gratitude upon me in such 
a manner ? 

I do see what an amiable o[)enncss of heart there is in Lady 
O. 1 admire her for it, and for her other matronly ({ualities. 
What can you do, madam? What can 1 do? That is the 
(question, called upon as 1 am by my grandmamma, as well as 
by you, to speak still plainer—jdain as in your opinion 1 had 
s[)uken, and indeed in my own, now I rrsid the free sentence, 
drawn out and separated from the rest of the hitter. My 
grandmamma forgives and even praises me for this sentence. 
She encourages me to sjieak still plainer. It is no disgrace, 
she says, for a woman of virliic to be in love with a worthy 
man. i.ove is a natural passion, she tells me, yet cautions 
me against suffering it to triumph over my reason -in short, 
not to love till there shall be a certainty of return. And so 1 
can love as I will, when I will, nay, whom 1 will; for if he 
won't have me, I am desired not to resolve against marrying 
some other—[<ord IX, for e.vainp]e, if he will l>e so good as to 
have me. ^ 

Well, but upon a full ex^jnation of my heart, Iiow do 
1 find it, now 1 am called upon by my tvro most venerable 
friends to undraw the curtain and to put off the disguises 
through which every child in love matters finds me out? 
Shall 1 speak my whole heart ? To such sympathising friends 
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surely I ought. Well, then, I own to you, my honoured 
grandmamma and aunt, that I cannot think of encouraging 
any other address. Yet have 1 no ho|xi. I look upon myself 
as prcsumptuou.s, upon him as too excellent and too consider¬ 
able ; for he has a ^reat estate and still greater expectations, 
and as to personal and intellectual merit, what woman can 
deserve him? Even in the article of fortune only, you 
think that, in prudence, a man so munificent should look 
higher. • 

Be nleased, therefore;, luadiflii, in conformity to my grand¬ 
mamma’s advice, to tell 1-ady I). from me “ that I think her 
laudable 0 [K‘nncss deserves like openness; that your Harriet 
was disengaged in her aflections—absolutely disengaged— 
when you told her that she was. 'I'cll her what afterwards 
happened; tell her how my gratitude engaged me—that at 
first it was no more; but that now, being called upon, on this 
occasion T have owned my gratitude exalted ” (it may not, 1 
hope, be said, delxLsed the object so W'orthy) “into—love.” 
Yes, say love, since I act too awkwardly in the disguises 1 
have assumed. “ 1'hat, therefore, I can no more in justice, 
than by inclination, think of any other man; and own to her 
that her ladysliiji has, however, engaged my resiiectful love, 
even to reverence, by her goodness to me in the visit she 
honoured me with; and that, for her sake, had I seen nothing 
objcclionable in Lord 1). upon an interview and further ac¬ 
quaintance, I could have given ear to this proposal, preferably 
to any other that liad yet been made me, were my heart as 
free as it was when she made her first proposal.” And yet I 
own to you, my venerable friends, that I always think of 
Mr. Orme witli grateful pity, forjMs humble, for his modest 
perseverance. What would to see Mr. Orme mar¬ 

ried to some very worthy woman, with whom he could be 
happy! 

Finally, bespeak for me her ladyship’s favour and friend¬ 
ship, but not to be renewed till my lord is married. And 




DoiCt mind this great Mat. Forgive it. It wohM fail. 


worthy! But tell her, at the same time, that I would not, 
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for twelve times my lord’s jQiifioo a year, give my hand to 
him, or to any man, while another hud a place in my heart, 
however unlikely it is that 1 may Ik.* (uillcd by the name of 
the man 1 prefer. 

Hut tell Lady M. all this in eunliclencc, in the strictest 
confideno.*, among more general reasons regarding tlie delicacy 
of our sex, for fear the family 1 am with, who now love, should 
hate, and, what would be. still worse, despisi*, your Harriet 
for her presumption ! 1 think I could not bear that!* Don’t 
mind this great blot. Korgi\a: it. It would full. My pen 
found it before 1 saw it. 


As to myself, whatever he my lot I will endeavour to reap 
consolation from these and other passages in the two |>r(?cious 
letters before me. 

“Ifyou love, be not ashamed to own it to us. 'I'he man is 
Sir ('harles Grandison.” 

“My alTeetion is laudable; the object of it is a man 
not mean in understanding, nor profligate in morals, nor 
sordid in degree. All my friends arc in love with him as 
well as I.” 

“ My love is a love of the purest kind.” 

“And 1 ought to ac(|iiics(x.', litrausc Sir Charles, compared 
to us, is as the public to the ])rivate. Private considerations, 
therefore, should he as nothing to me.’’ 

Noble instnicaion, my dearest two mammas, to which 1 will 
endeavour Id give their full weight. 

And now let me take it a little unkindly that you call 
me your prphan girl! You two, oj^ my honoured uncle, have 
supplied all wanting relation^^^me; continue, then, to pray 
for, and to bless, not your or[)han, but your real daughter, in 
all love a.id reverence. 


Harriet Byron-SihrleV'Selbv. 
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T7i€ next eighteen tetters (XI.-XX VITL, Vol. \\.)areticeii/*ietf ivith 
an e/afiom/e “ History of the Grandison Ftwiilyf anweyed 
in tetters from Harriet to [.ncy. 7T/e points of most real 
importance to the story are that Sir Thomas Grandison^ the 
father^ though a man of(tarts and of some, amiaide traits^ was 
flighty and a tihertine^ so that he broke the heart, or nearly 
sti^ofhis anji^efic and affectionate wife: that Charles, the only 
son, had /teen eartv sent oh his frarvts, and not athaved to 

m 

return from Italy test his presen^i should be irksome to his 
father; that Sir Thomas had used y^reat sesterity to his 
dau^yhlers, Caroline and Charlotte, after their mother^s 
death, to prei'cnt the marriayy of the former to Ijtrd 
“ .■ that he himself died suddenly at his F.ssex seal 

with a mistress in the house ; and that Sir Charles^ arri%'~ 
iny^ too late, to see his father, sur/'rised and abashed his sisters 
by the y^cntkness of his behaviour tmoarJs this woman, as 
well as by his generosity towx^rds thenneh'cs., and the yyneral 
perfection of his character. Caroline Grandison has become 
Lady “ .■ Charlotte is still a spinster. Hut in the last 

letters of the volume, after references to the “ D.” affair, and 
an account of the setting up and marriage of the penitent 
sen'ant Wilson, Charlotte Grandisoils conn'rns come on. 
In a sort of family conclasH', with Harriet, rather to her 
discomfiture, present, Charlotte, is taxed by her brother with 
concealing an affection, or at least cotfuetting, In'tween her two 
knmvn suitors, Jjmi “6^” attd Sir JFalter li'atkvns. 
Matters rise, to souk, heat Iwhvecn the brother and sister, 
and Sir Charles metUions the name of a certaht ffaptain 
Jnderson. She is tmr^dre, and leaves the rtunn, Harriet 
folltnving her; but after a time returns, and confesses that 
she has engaged herself to this ads^enturer, for whom she has 
no real affection, and from whom Sir Charles promises to 
disengage her. « 
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LETTER XXIX pi] 

MISS ItVKON. IN CONTINUATION 

Miss Grandison desired me to return to the company. I did. 
She soon followL'd mo, took her seat, and, with an air of 
mingled dignity and concern, delivered herself after this 
manner; » 

“If it be not too late, after a perseverance in error so 
ol>stinatc, to reinstate myself in my brother's good opinion^ 
dearer to me than that of the whole world besides, my ingenu¬ 
ousness shall make atonement for that error.” 

Sir Charles ,—“ I would sjMire my sister the-” 

"Miss Grandison ,—“I will not lx; spared, sir. Pray hear 
me. 1 w'ould not, in order to irxtcnuate ray own faults (1 hope 
I have not many), seek to throw blame upon the absent, much 
less upfin the everlastingly absent, and yet my brother’s piety 
must not be olTcnded if 1 am obliged to say something that 
may seem to cast a shade on a memor>’. Be not hurt, sir. I 
will lx: favourable to that memory, and just to my own fault 
You, Harriet, would no more excuse me than’iny brother if I 
failed in either." 

1 bowixl and blushed. Sir Charles looked at me with a 
benign aspect 

'‘My father," proceeded she, ** thought fit to be, or to 
seem to be, displeased with something that passed between 
him and Txird L on the application made by my lord to him 
for my sister.” 

Sir Charles ,—“He was not w^mig, perhaps, that a treaty, 
of marriage should be begun bi^at his own first motion, how¬ 
ever unexceptionable the man or the proposal." 

Miss Grandison ,—“ Every one knows that my father' had ' 
great abilities, and tliey were adorned with a vivacity and ^iiit 
that, wherever pointed, there was no r^isting. He took his ' 
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two daughters to task u|)on tliis occasion ; and lx;ing desirous 
to discourage in them, at tliat time, 'any tlioughts of marriage, 
he exerted, besides his authority, on this occasion (which I 
can truly say had duo weight witli us both), that vein of 
humour and raillery for which he was ndled, insomuch that 
his poor girls were confounded, and unable to htjld u]) their 
heads. My sister, in particular, was made to bo asliamod of a 
passion that surely no young woman, the object so worthy, 
ought t» lx: ashamed of. My fntlicr also thought fit ({lerliaps 
for wise reasons) to acquaint US that ho designed for us but 
small fortunes, and this depreciated me with myself. My 
sister hail a stronger mind, and had l)etter prospeirts. 1 could 
not but aiqirohcnd from whiit my sister suflered what must be 
my sufferings in turn, and 1 thought 1 could l)o induced to 
take any step, however rash, where virtue was not to l>e 
wounded, rather than undeq;o what .she underwent from the 
raiUery of a man so lively, and so humorous, and who stood 
in so venerable a degree of relation to me. While these im¬ 
pressions were strong in my mind, Captain Anderson, M'ho 
vras quartered near u.s, had an oj)i)ortunity to fiill into my 
company at an a.sscmbly. He is a sprightly man, and was 
well recx.‘ived by everybody and particularly a favourite of 
three youfig ladie.s, who could hardly lx; civil to each other 
on his account; and this, I own, when he made assiduous 
court to me, in preference to them, and to every other woman, 
gave him some consequence with me; and then, being the 
principal officer in that part of the countr)', he was cares.sed 
' as if he were a general. A daughter of Sir Thomas Grandison 
was deemed a prize worlj^y of his ambition by everybody, as 
well as by himself; while <his poor daughter, dreading the 
difficulties that her sister had ftiet with, and being led to think, 
by what her father declared to both sisters, that two or three 
, thousand pounds would be the height of her fortune, had only 
to apprehend that a captain, either of horse or foot, who had 
been perhaps for yea^ a frequenter of public places, both in 
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town and country, in liopes of raising his fortune, would think 



His paorgiris wtre tvafounded^ and unable lo hold up Ihcir heads. 


himself ljut poorly jiaid for bis jxiins (were she even to obtain 
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her father^s jiardon) sliould s]ie cngogt; without waiting for 
his consent, as she was urged to do by letters whirli he found 
ways unsuspectedly to send her. I hope, sir—1 iioi>e, my lord, 
and you, my two sisters, that you will now from what 1 have 
said acquit me of insinta^rity, though yf>u caiutol of past 
indiscretion. 

“Nevertheless, my pride at times was piqued. Sometimes 
I declared off, at other times was prevailed upon by arts which 
men an* masters of to go on again, till 1 found myself entangled, 
and at a loss to know how to go either bar'kwjuil or forward. 
Tlic gentleman was indeed of"a genteel family, but the object 
of my sister's Rgard had so mueh to i)e said for him, stood so 
well with my brother and even with my father, w'jis so much 
the man of quality in every respet't, that a rash step in me, 1 
could not but think, would be looked ujion as the more 
di^aceful on that acc'ount, and that if 1 ninrric'd C'atUnin 
Anderson I must lx: rejected, scorned for a while, if not for 
ever. 

And w’hat,title,’often thought I, wlien 1 [H.‘rniitted myself 
seriously to tlunk, Miave I to give my father a son, my brother, 
my sister, my Lord 1.. (should he and my sister marry) a 
brother whom they w'ould not have chosen, nor will prolxibly 
own? Have not they a better right to reject him for their 
relation than 1 have to choose him for iny huslxind ? And 
shall Charlotte Grandison, the daughter of the must prudent 
of mothers, take a ste]} that shall make her 1 k‘ looked upon 
as the disgrace of her family ? Shall she lx: obliged to follow 
a soldier’s fortune into different quarters, and {XThaps distant 
regions ? * ^ 

“Such as these were ataimes my rea.sonings, ap^ [X-Thaps 
they would have had the ]es» force witli me had I, in giving 
mjrself a husband, had none of these relations living on whom 
to obtrude a new one, to their dislike, by'my marriage. 

“Hence Lcould not bear to reveal the matter to my 
sister, who in her choice had so much advantage over me. 
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I thought within these ftw wteks jiast 1 eould renal it to 
ni} new found sistei, «inci it was (»iu of m> motives to come 
hither, .U )out insiUtion, lend anil Lad\ I , wlun )ou told 
mi she was so ol>li,>iiig to aicompaii) m)u down, but she 
was eseilaslingh wnting, and 1 w it sh) of fouing an oppor- 

tumt}, as none at,iteibl\ ofliied-* 

Sir Charity, —would nut inti iiupt > 011 , C'harlotte, but 
nii\ I U'lk if this whole affau wa i uiuil on 1 j> letlei? Did 
>ciu not some tunes see eaih othei « 

Orii/tJtso/f —**\\e ditl, but our iiiei tings wen not 
frtquint, beiaiisi he w is il om tune quaiteied in Siotland, 
at another wit sent to lit land, where lie sti\ed si\ or siven 
months, at ithers, in elistanl puls of tin kingdom 

tS// Chath^ “In whit ]iait of the kuig's doniinienis is tlie 
uiptain now ?” 

Mt\s itn\ndi\i.m “iKar sii loulel not the [inson who 
ai qinintf d \oii with the affin iiifiuin )Oii of tlnt^ * 

Str i/ituhs (stnilini;) “Ihi (lerson eould, piadiin, and 
dill lie IS in laiiidoii * 

J/rrr Gftwdi%on^'*‘l hope iii\ brother, aftei tht ireedoiu 
ol ni> i unlessioii, ind an ingeiiuousiu ss th it is not often found 
in such cases as this, will not be so unkuid as to iiingirie that 
1 ought to have tiaps Laid foi me, as if 1 weie iieit now at last 
frank and iinn ser\cd ” 

W i hiuh \ —“ F M ei diiigl) just, Ch II lotte —exi e e dingly 
just< 1 beg )uui pitdon 1 said we hid ill something to 
1^ forgivtn for I am not, howevu, eiiii'.tioning )ou with 
intent to east a stone, liiit to lend )tni a hanit ” 

Mtss GfaHdi\on — “Oh that we l^id had liliert) granted to 
us, basing siieh a brothei, to coiKspond with himi Happy 

shill 1 In if I can atone-” 

'Ihen she stopjied ^ 

Str O ar/t i —“ Pnx eed with >oui stor>, ms de^u Charlotte, 
liieatly docs the atonement oveilialuice the fault ” 

J/rxr OrandiwH (bowing to her biutlier). — “Captaui 
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Anderson is in town. 1 have seen him twice. 1 was to 
have seen him at the play had 1 not come down to Colne- 
brook. Not a tittle of the tnith will I liide from you Now 
I have recovered tlie right path, not one wry step will I ever 
again wilfully take. 1 have suffered enough by those I had 
' taken, though I endeavoured to carry it off os well a.s 1 could 
(even sometimes by a spirit of bravery) when it lay heavy 
here ”—putting her hand to her heart 

Sir ilJharles rose from his scat, and taking one of his 
sister’s hands between both his—“Worthy sister! Amiable 
Charlotte! Aller this noble' frankness, I must not permit 
you to accuse yourself. An error gracefully acknowledged 
is a victory won. If you think Captain Anderson worthy of 
your heart, he shall have a place in mine; and 1 will use 
my interest with Lord and Lady allow of his relation 
to them. Miss llyron and Dr. Bartlett will look ufjon him 
os their friend.” 

He sat down again, his countenance shining with brotherly 
love. 

Afifs Grandison, —“Oh, sir, wliat shall 1 say? You add to 
pay difficulties by your goodness. I have told you how 1 had 
entangled myself. Captain Anderson’s address began with 
hopes of a great fortune, which he imagined a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Grandison could not fail, first or last, to have. 
That this was his principal motive has been on many occa¬ 
sions (on too many for his advantage) visible to me. My 
allowance of his address, as I have hinted, was owing to my 
apprehensions that I should not be a fortune worthy of a 
more generous man. At^that time our life was a confined 
one, and I girlishly wished for liberty—matrimony and liberty 
—^lish connection, os 1 have since thought” 

We could none of us help smiling at this lively sally, but 
die went on more seriously. 

“I thought at first that I could Ijreak with him vrhen I 
would, but he holds me to it, and the more since he has 
VOL. 1. M 
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hcvd of >our goodness to me, and bmlds great hopes ol 
fuiutc pn ferment on the alliance ’ 

iSir Chat hi — * But do >ou not lose Ciptain Anderson, 
m> sistci 

Mi\s Grandtsof ' 1 lx.lieve I lo\t him as v^ell as he 
loves me H piiiuipal vie in, a^l hive siid his come out 
ivoaedly to lie to m) fortune If 1 rit>ulite iii> esteem for 
him his for nu I ought not foi the \cry leisoii that hi 
likes me, to ipi>rovc of him 

Sir Lhatlis I do not mo idei tlut the i ipliiii is di sirous 
to hold }ou to It, to use \our mords, hut, m> dc u Cliarlottc, 
iiismii me Hisi )ou hid less liking to ( iptain Anderson 
since >oui foitiinc is isnrtiiiud, ind il}so1utel> in >our omn 
pomtr, thill >oii hid befuri "> 

Mt\s Grinli n -‘^Not on thif laount if f knom my 
heirt, hut lu has lx.en a much nioxe timcst suitor since 
}uur goodiK s to me mis gciurilly knomn thin lx fore 
\Mun puhlif report hid made me ihsolutily dependent on 
ni> luothei, and diminished (beyond thi tiuth, is, it has 
piostd) tht cm umstlines of the finiil) and mhen my sister 
u d I meR unhappy bttmeeii our fears and our hoixs I tben^ 
heard 1>ul little bom ( aptiin Anderson ind that little mas so 
piudeiil iiid so (old hut 1 hid feund out tin niin before** 

I Old and lady I , mith mirmth of seme, called him 
uniorthy in in 1 ihtught him so and so by his looks, 
did Dr Battk'l 

Sir Chaths — ‘ Poor man* He seems to have been too 
prudent to trust even to Pxosidence But mbit, my sister, 
are now y our diffieulties ? " ^ 

AAn djtandtWH —“ Ihey pnieeed from my folly Captain 
Anderson apptiRd to me at fiiat a mm of sense, as wdl as an 
agrceibie man m his person and nr He liad a hvJy and 
easy elocution He spoke mithout doubt, and I had thtnibre 
the less doulR of his understanding Ihe mui mho knomshow 
to say agreeable things to a moman m an agiecable manncar 
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has hei vanity on his side, sinrt to doubt his ^ould 

be to question her o^n mint Whin hi emu tci unii, iii> 
judgment wis c\en sbll more eii^igid in his fivoui thin 
before. But whin he thought hinisiU on a siii fiKitin., 
snth mi, hi thin lot his hindwnting• md his stvli, ind 
even his oitho^njih) I%iush to si) it, md T thin blusJiid 
to see It* 

Sir Chath^ -* Mm will bi nun It is intuial for us, 
when y\L find out uni iinpiifee lions to ind isour to suppb 
them, or to .,loss thini o\ei !• thos whosi g khI opinu n il 
11b We wish to engigi 1 hMi known mm who in not so 
nid) as the c'lptiin sums to hi\e bim, to find out tluii own 
defects Ciptiin Andiison juihips lust his httciwiitfi 
the shifting ot qiuiteis But it is sli'ingc thit i ni'in of fimil> 
as the ( iptiin IS should Ik. so \ii\ ilhtcnti 

Afrts Gfandt w — llib iiil) wtldmsses as I tfieiwaids 
hiard, madi him lun from sihool Ik. fori hi had ic juiiid 
ooninion sib ml k lining His iiiiiids Imught him i {mh of 
eolouis IhU w IS ill thiy woiiM ev r do fui him uid his 
father mairying i suonil wifi, 1>> whom he hid ihildien ton 
sideied not him as one J his i inu out t > 1 e his stoi\ Bui 
he display! d hinisilf to im in viry ihffiient lights Hi pii 
tended to hisi i pietty e'‘tih whnh, though not hrgi was 
well conditioiud, and i ipihk if iiiipruMment, Usidis siry 
considtrabk expeetitions A mind that would nut impose on 
another, must leist biai to U inijMsed upon itself, but 1 
could not help dispsing him when 1 found myself so giossly 
imposed upon by the htteis he had pioiured to bi writtin for 
lum, and that hi was no^either the man of sense or liamiiig 
that he would have had me thmk him ” 

Sir Charhi —“But what sfcas the safe footing, my sistir, 
that he thought hewiras upon with you? ' 

Mm Grandtwn “Oh, sir, while all thebi good appear 
anoes held in his favour, he had teamed me into a piomisi 
And when he had gaiogd that pomt, then it was^ or soon aftei. 
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that bt urotc to mi Hith his mn hind And >tt, though he 
coiisimcd nic b) doin^ so thit hi hvl before employed 
anothit, It wis 1 {loint igreid utxm thit our intercourbe a as 
to Ik. in abs)1iiti seint and I tumbled to find 
exposed to his serilx 1 man I kninv not, ind iivho must ur 
tjin 1 > despise the lover whom he^elikd ti ill his agreeable 
flourishes, and, in despising, him, must piobibl) despise me 
Yet 1 Aill SI} tint m} lettiis ^ere such as 1 e m submit to 
the siMtesi i}e It \%as Hide id giving him mcour^gement 
cncugl tint 1 mswiiid him 1) ikii uid ink ind he pre 
sunud enouji u^xm it, ci he Ind nivn du-ed to tease 
me foi 1 loniise is he did for months before 1 made 
him one 

Stf (.hat la * Women slmuld ni\ei lx driwn in to fetter 
themsebes b} pie niises On the mntrir}, the> ought ilwi)S 
to elespise, ind dueetl} to breik mth th min who ofierb to 
exiit L pidiust fiom thtin lo what end is a promise of 
this kind ende i\cim d to bt obt lined if the ur^er siispeets not 
the iitiiess of his ideliesses in the e>es cf those who hive 1 
right to be e onsulte d ind if he did not doubt cither his ovm 
me lit or the lid>s honour ind fe ued her returning discie 
turn—thelefene winted to put it out of her own txiwer to be 
dutitul, ot (if she hid be^un to swerve b) liste ning to a clan- 
de tim iddrcss) to recover herseli? \our fither, m) dear 
(but you might nut know thit) eould hive ibsolved }e>u from 
this promise ^ You hive not now, however, in>bod> to con 
trol you, vou ire ibsolutely your own mistress, and I su not 
but 1 promise— but, pray, of whit nature w is this promise?” 

Aftss Gta/tdtsa/t ~**0 my folly 1 declared that I never 
would piony any othej nun without his consult while he was 
single By this means (to my Confubion) 1 own that 1 macie 
him my tither, my guirdiin, my brother, &t leist 1 made the 
influuues over me of such of them as hid been living of no 
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-avail in the most material article of my life—^tcaz^, as I told 
you, into it, and against my judgment. 

**Soon after he let me know, as I said, in his own hand¬ 
writing, what an illiterate, what a mere superficial man I had 
entered intQ treaty with; and ever sindc 1 have been en¬ 
deavouring by ]x:n, as ^11 as in person, to get him to 
absolve me from my rash promise; and this was my view 
and endeavour before I had a title to the indei)endence in 
which, wir, you was so good as to establish me. 

“ I once thought,” proceeded she, “ that he would easily 
have complied, and have looked out elsewhere for a wife; 
for 1 sought not to fetter him, as you justly call it. He was 
not of so much consectiiencc with me, and this renders me, 
perhaps, the less excusable; but you held me not long 
enough in suspense, ns to the great things you intended to 
do for me, to enable me to obtain that release from Captain 
Anderson w'hich I was meditating to procure, before he 
knew what those were. 

“ All this time 1 kept my own secret 1 had not confidence 
enough in the steps I had so rashly taken (indeed, had not 
humility enough) to nuike any living creature acquainted 
with my situation; and this was the reason, 1 sup]KiS(.^ that I 
never was guessed at or found out. The proverb says, * Two 
can keep a secret when one is away; ’ but my Harriet knows ” 
(I'bowed) “that I, very early in my knowledge of her, dropix^d 
hints of an entanglement, as 1 ludicrously called it; for 1 
could not, with justice, say love.” 

iSfr CAarles. —“ Charming frankness I How do your 
virtues shine through yl»ur very mistakes! But there are 
many women who have suffered themselves to be Vorsc cn- 
.tartgled, even beyond rccove^, when they have not had to 
I'idead the ap^h^ions which you had at entering into 
.' this aflair.” 

■Miss GraHdis0n.—*^yo\i are Sir Charles Grandison. Sir, 
1 need not soy more: We often dread, in rash engagements, 
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to make those communications vih eh only can be a meana 
to extru^u us from the (1iliicultit.s into uliich we have 
plunged ourselves Had 1 for the last six or sesen )ears of 
ni> lile known m) hrothei '* 1 nnw know him, had 1 been 
indulged in Kone pondeiiee with him in his absence, not a 
step would 1 base tik n but with his ap|nobatiem 

Vir Charles * Pirhaps I was too implied on this occa 
Sion but I always thought it mote safe in 1 elisputable case, 
to check than to ^i\e w i> to in inebnition My father knew 
the world 11 wis not in illnatiued nun He loved his 
diu,^hters 1 had not tne sanity to imagine that my sisters, 
the )ounf.est neir is old as myself would wint my idvite 
ill mite rial irtides ind to lircak thnm^i i fathei s com 
minds foi the sikt mi rely of gritifying myself—1 rouldnot 
doit, ind as 1 consideiiti iKrson, when be his lost i dear 
fiiend and moie iiartieuhiU a pumt, is apt to leceillect 
with pleasure those mstuiics in which he has gisen joy to 
the dep tried, ind with pain the (ontriiy me thinks 1 am the 
inoit sitished with myself Jor hisiii^ ob yed a fommind that 
how ser, at the time, I knew not hi w to account tor 

Afm Lrf miisJH \oii iti hippy brothei, in this recol 
leetion I should be nioie unhippy thin 1 am (on your 
fnimiples) had I sextd my tithei m this iffair lhank God, 
hi. kiitw nothing of it> Put now, sir, 1 have told you the 
whole truth I hive not iggiavited the tailings of CaptiUn 
Andeison, poi wish to d) so, fot the man that once 1 hail 
but the sliadow of i thou{,lit to moke one day my nearest 
relation, is entitled, I think to m^ good wishes though he 
pn VL not quite so worthy as 1 once lx.lieved him 

**lViihit me, however, to '^d thit Ciplain Anderson is 
passionate, overbeuing 1 have never of late, met him but 
with gnat reluctance Had I not come to Colnebrook, I 
should have seen him, as I confessed but it was with the 
resolution that I hod for a lonsiderable time past avowed to 
him never to be his, and to be a single woman all my 
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if he ikould not di<icngagc me of niy rash, m> foolish protnisi 
And now bu pleased” (lookuig round her to ever) one pusent) 
**to adsise me what to do * 

Lord L —“1 think the min uthrly unnorth) of >ou 
sister Charlotte I think >ou ate ri^ht*to lesohe neser to 
have him ’ 

lady I “Without nailing for ni> hiothei s opinion, I 
must siy thit he lets most ungem 1 oust) ind unnoithily to 
hold )»u to in unequil promise a pioiiiise the like of nliuh 
>ou offend not to hind hini*h) 1 r'lnnot, Clnrlottt think 
you bound b> wh i pnuiiise ind the p joi triek of ^ittiii^ 
another ]xrson to nnU his Utters lor him, md exixisin^ iii> 
sister to i stiuigei, ind it,iiiist stipuhtion lion 1 shouhl 
hate him • \\ hit s i) \ou sister Hsnitt ? * 

Hanut 1 should lx unnoith) ef this kind (onii 
dence if, thus celled upon 1 did not si) something tin u^h 
It < inii out to Ik next to nothin,^ Iluu seems not t) hut 
been sn) stion^, iffuUon ini ssmpith) of soul if [ nu> so 
express m>s(.lf xt my time. Miss (rtandison, bet\ee(n >ou 
ind Captiin \ndeison, I thinl ^ 

Sir i Mf/ii \ \ii> proixi (juistion 
JUns Gftmdt m iherc wxs not on eilhii suit 1 
belli Vi I hx\e hinted xt ni) motisis xnd xt Jus In t\ei} 
letter of Ills he gxse iiu c luse to conhrm iihit I hi\e siid 
of his sell Intelistedness xnd nuin his pnmipil pK i to hold 
me to ni> piomisc is his iiiteiest I would not to him I 
nestr did—plexd mine, though his example would excuse me 
if I did” 

Lord I “ Wxs the«{)romisc given in wnting, sister 
Miss Grandtson “ Indeed it w is She Icxikod down 
Hamit— “Ml) 1 be piAloned, madini? Fhe substance 
of your promise was that }ou would nesei inairy in> other 
man without his consent while he remaintd nmnxrntd Did 
you promise that if ever }ou did mxir> at all ft should be 
fo him?” 
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Aim Grandtson — “No He anted me to promise that, 
Init 1 icfiiscd And nm, m) Hoiiiit, iihit is >oui adnee?** 
Aim net —“I beg to heir Dr ButUtfs opinion, and yours, 
sii ” (to Sir Charks), “bifore 1 pusume to gist mint ” 

Sii Chiiles looktd at the doctoi 'J'ht doctor refemed 
himself to him 

Stf Chafhs -“Then, docloi, you must set me right if 
1 am sv'ong You nic a rasuisl 

“As to IV hat I end L Ins sud, 1 think svith his lordship 
that f apliin Andtison apjKiis not m any of his (onduct to 
U svortliy of Miss Oi indison and, in truth, I don’t know 
many i^ho tre If I am initial, excuse, the biothei ’ 

hlie bu^ed one was pk ised thit Miss Giindison 

was enabled to hold up her head as she did on this couipli- 
mc nt fiom her liiothi i 

Str Chmh^ -“1 think aUo, it iny sistei esteems him not, 
she is m the riglil to n solve m\er to be his But what slxall 
we say as to hei pioniise, nevn to Ik the wife of any other 
man without his consent while he lemains unmarried? U 
was made, 1 apprehend, while hei father w is living, who 
might, I iKliive, doetoi, you will allow, have ibsoKed her 
from it but then, hei vety tic iting with him since to dis 
]Knse with It shows thit in her own conscience she thinks 
herself iKiund by it ” 

Isseiy one beiiif, siknt, he pnirceded 
“Lady L is of opinion that he acts ungeiieiously and 
unworthily to eiidcavoui to hold her to an uneetual jiiomise, 
but what man, cxeejit a very generous one indeed, havuig 
obtained an advant ige ovei such a wpmin as C lurlotU ” (she 
itdckncd),.“would not try to hold it? Must he not, by giving 
up this'advantage, vote against himself? Women should be 
&UR. of the' men m whom they place a confidence that 
concerns them highly Can you think that the man who 
engages a woinin to make a promise does not mtend to 
hold her to it? When he tea/cs her to make it he as 
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good as tells htr hi docs let nbat i^ill hipptn to mike 
her i»ish sht hid not ” 

Mist Grandtson — “Oh, iny brothir Ihc iipititKiii of 
that word 'tia/ts'i Arc you not iiillyint; me? Indiid, I 
^tscnc It ” • 

&r Charh\ - Min gun all then adsantigis by tciiing, 
by pi onuses b\ imix)rtuniti^ Be not lonicinul, my ( hir 
lotte, tint 1 usi your word * 

!/»• Gfanii^w “Oh, my btolhei, whit shill I do if 
you Hilly im on nn folly?” ■ 

St! CAaf/ts 1 mi in hot to i iilly you but I know 
somtthing of my own siy md must hui Inin \eiy lugli 
guit of my opixHtunitiis it 1 know not somithin.^ of tin 
world” (J thought lues, lu woulel luic Ime used the woicl 
other, inste id oi di wotd woild) “Wi hive he uel her 
reason fen n>t binelm^ th eiptiin by i like pionnsi which 
w IS thit she did not \ iliie him e noiL,h to evut it ind 
wis not tint his mi fen tune ? 

“She IS ipimli tiiis of bliiie on this h vl, but her 
siiuition Will bi eonsideieei 1 must not Je[M it the rireum 
stinces T w IS ^iiesed to hen thit my sislns hid been in 
sueh lire util times AMnt ]>it\ thit tiiost who lx lies they 
best know the si\ think tlumsehis intitled to tri it it with 
least ies|)eft * (How we women looked upon niu ‘inotheri) 
“1 should hojx. in e hints (in clniity, lueyOi “ md foi 
the true \ilue 1 be ii it, is 1 think i goexl woiinii oiu of the 
greatest glones ui the ireition, thit the fiult is not genet illy 
in the SI X 

“As to tl e c iptoins artifice to obtain a footing Ity letters 
of anodiei man’s wntmg that was enough, indeed, 40^make 
a woman, who herself wiites "finely, despise him when she 
knew It But to what will not some jxrsons stoop to gain 
a point on which their heirts art fixed? This is no new 
jnethod One signal iiistanu I will mention Madam 
Mamtenon, xt is repotted, was employed m this way by a 
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favounte mistress of l^uis XIV , and this was said to 
lx, the means of intiuduciiig her to the monarch’s &TOiirt 
on the rums of her employer. 1 11 mi repeat that women 
should be sure of tluir men befon they einbaiL with them 
in the soyage of lost *Hate the man,* says Lady Lh 
foi e'sposing her to the It tier writer Lxposing^ Let me 
say that women who would iio^be txijosed should not put 
themsilves out of tlieii own powii Oh, Miss Byron** 
(tuiniiig, to my confusion, to mt, who w is IfMi 'eody to 
apply the first part of the caution), “lx. so good as to tell 
my Emily that she must nesti lose a man of whose love 
she IS not wtll assured, that she must ntvci permit a man, 
to Liiow 1 is ronstqmiKc with lur till she is sure he is 
grateful, just, and geneious, and that she must despise him 
as a mein .md inteustid min, the fust moment he seeks to 
engage her m a piomise lorgise me, ChailoUe You so 
gcmiously blame yourself tluit you mil not m tuple to liave 
youi experience pUadeJ tor an eximple to i young creatuio 
who may not be able, if ciiLinglecl, to lH.hive with your 
magnanimity ** 

Seasonably did he say this hit jiait, so immediately 
after his nfirente to me , for 1 mide Miss Cfiandison’s 
confusion a lialf coser fur iiiy own—and I fell but a half 
eover 

1 find 1 must not allow msself to In long fiom you, my 
dear fnends—at least in this cumpiny Miss Contilloni Mtfis 
BarntviU, and liolfado^n mon misses .uid masters, with 
whose rliaraeuis and desenptions 1 first paraded, where m 
you? tVlure ein 1 find you? My heait, when 1 saw y^u 
at Lo^lyBetty Williams’s, was easy and unapprehensive, 1 
could then thn^w my little sqilibs about me at pleasure^ gad 
not fear b> then return upon me the singeing of my oww 
clothes • 
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LEI TER XXX [ 11 ] 

MISS B\RON IN CONTINUATION 

^'Bur now mint rumsins to be done fen out sister? asked 
l^dy I Chirlotte leioktd lound het, ts seconding the ques 
tion L\er> one reftxre d to Sir C horle s 

“InAhe first p]ice let me assure >ou m) deir Charlotte,* 
resumed he, that il >011 ha\e hut the shidon of a pteleicnr 
for Captiin Andersem and if >ou believe, from uhit has 
passed b tue^n >uu and fiom the siisiiense >ou base kept 
him in (mhich may have Ixeii a hindrance to his foitun fit 
prcremieiit) that >ou oucht to be his whether 111 lusiue or 
by inchiiatKii I will imi< ibly meet him, in erdei to mike 
and to leeeiv proimsils If w do not hnd him t,iateful 01 
generous we will make him so by < ur 1 vaiiiple iiid I wiF 
begin to set it 

I very one was ifierted l>i Biitl It is niu h is anyb dy 
Miss Giindisoti could hardly sit still het ehiir was uneasy 
to hti^ v\hil hei biother Jcxiked like e ne who was too much 
iccustom 1 to lets of ben fiieiict ti supiiose h hid siid 
anythin;, extiaordiniry 

Miss Grondison alter some hesitation, refilled Indeed, 
sir, Ciptiin Anderson is not woithy of 1»ein„ cilled youi 
brother I will not enter into the partieuhrs of his iinworthi 
ness bee luse I am cleteimined not to hive him He knows 
I am, nor does my pnimise en;,a;,e me to be his H id he 
VBtnL, hid he ;,tneros]t«—^Init indeed he has not either m 
the degiec that would make me lesput him as a woman 
should luspce t hci husbind 

Chitrles — ^^ell, then Charlotte I would hive sou 
excuse yourself, if you have given him hopes of meeting him 
Xiet him know that you have acquainted me with all that lias 
passed between you, and that you refer yourself wholly to me. 
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but with a resolution (if such be your resolution) never to 
lx? his.” 

Afisi Grandison, —“ I sliall divad his violent temper,” 

Sir Charles ,—Dread nothing. Men who are violent to 
a Ionian uhen they have a |x>int to carry by being so, are 
not always violent to men. But I shall treat him civilly, ti 
the man ever ho]xxl to call you his, he will be unhappy 
enough in losing su(*h a prize. You may toll him that 1 
will give him a meeting wheuvis he ])1easc‘s. Meantime, it 
nuy not lie amiss if you hti>c‘ no objti tion to show me some 
of the letters that have jiassixl lx.twten you, of those particu< 
laily ill w'hich you have declau'd yt)ur resolution not to be 
his: til fariher Uukwrard the lx‘tter, if fiom the date of such 
)uu ha\e always been of the s.imc mind.” 

J/>Vf trn/ffdSrjiw.—“You shall si*e the cojius of all my | 
litteis and all liis, if you please; and you will gathet from ^ 
both, sir, tliat it was owing to the unhappy situation I thought 
myself in, fiom the unkind treatment iii> sisti'r met with, and 
to the being foibidden to L\pe(*t a foitiine that would entitle 
me to look up to a man of flgiiie in the world, that 1 was ever 
appniachable by Ckiptain Anderson.” 

Sir Cmiries, —“ Unliappy! Hut let us look foi w ord. I will 
meet Captain Andeison If there .in* any httirs in which 
he lias treatinl my «-ister unhandsomely, you must not let me 
sti thiMii. My motive for looking into any of them is service 
to you, Chailotti., and not curiosity. Butli't me, neseithelcss, 
st*e all that is necessary to the question, Uut 1 may not, when 
1 meet him, hear anything from him that I ha\e not beard 
from you, and which may make for thim and against you. 1 
do assure you that I will allow in his favour all that shall 
appi-ai iavouiablc to him, thofigh against my sister. 1 may 
meet him prejudiced but not determined; and I hope yon 
see bv my liohaviour to you, Charlotte, that were you and 
he to have been fond lovers in your letters, you ne^ not 
be afraid of my eye. I never am severe on lovers* foibles. 
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Om pis&ions may be nnde subservient to cxeelUnt puijxists 
Don t think }ou hm a suptmlious brothtr A suscc jjtibilil) 
of the pission called love, 1 condemn not as a f lult but the 
controT} \our brother, hdies (looking, upon all three), ' is 
no stoic • 

“And hi\e >ou been in lose, Sir Chiik** Grindison? 
thou(,ht I to ms self Shill I, luc>, be soiry, or shall I 
be [jlod, if he Ins? But ifltr all is it not strin^tC thit in 
all this lime one knows so little of his hisloiy while he 
was abiood? And >it he iic^ that he was not in(,ry it his 
si^er, for queslic niii^ him on ihe sub| ct Hid I been his 
sister, questions of tha soit would not hive been to bi niw 
asked 

But heie is a new tisk for her brother I shall loii^ to 
know how this oflii will cud 

Phe tiul of Miss (irandison, is she called it Inin^ thus 
happily oser, md Miss i mil> md Mr Cirandison desiied to 
wilk in Sii Chirles ti iL notice, with some seventy n eiir 
sex, on the central hi iii,, which wemen ime 1 r inilituy nun 
He did not know, he siid, whether the irmy were not lx, 
holden to this approbition and to the ^ly ip|x uanee ofhceis 
were exp cteel to mike, iithei thin to a tnie niarlnl spiiil, 
for m ui) 1 ^ dl int man 

* What siy ) 0 u, 1 mil} ? said he *l)o not i ecxkide 
and a scarlet coat become a fine gentleman, and help to make 
him so in >cui e>es^ * 

“Bt pleased, sir, to tell me how such a one should look in 
my e}cs ^nd 1 will endeavour to make them confoim to }our 
lessons” % 

He bowed to the happy girl 'lor my part,’.said he, 
“ I cannot but say that 1 dislike the life of a soldier in general, 
whose trade is in blocxl, who must be as much a slase to the 
will of his supenois m command as he is almost obliged to be 
a t)raDt to those mider him 

“ But as tr the sex, if it were not that ladieiv where love 
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and their own happiness interfere, axe the most incompetMit 
judges of all others foi themselves—pardon me- 

“Your sersant, sir,” said Lady L , and we all bowed to 
him 

“ Ho« can a woman,” prorr t ded he, “who really loves her 
husband subject hciself oi choice to the necessary absenoea^ 
to the continual apprehensions which she must be under for 
his safet), when he is in the height of wlnt is emphatically 
called his duty?” He stopped No answer beiqg madc^ 
“Peihips,’ resumed he, “it may be thus aicounted for: 
wonitn are the most dehc ite pait of the ere ition Conscious 
of the weakness of then sex, and that they stand in need of 
protection (for appieheii&neness, the child of pnideairt, is as 
charaetenstic in them as courage in a miii), they naturally 
love bra\c men And aic not all inihtar) men supijosed to 
be hia\e ? 

“But how aie they mistaken in their mam end, supposmg 
this to be it I 

“I honour a good, a genenius, a brave, a humane soldicfr, 
but were such a one to be the braiest of men, how can his 
wife expect constint pioteetiun from the husband who is less 
Ins (}wn, and eonsequeiitly less heis, thin almost any othi:r 
man cm be (a siilor tvceptedX and who roust theiefore, 
ofte nei than my other man, leave hei exposed to those insults 
from which sht seems to think he can best defend her? * 

/.a//) I (smiling)—“But may it not be said, sir, that 
thost women who niaki soldieis tlieir choice deserve, in some 
degree, a imk with heroes, when they can part with thar 
husbands for the sake oi their county’s glory ?” 

A/r 4r—“Change youi woid glory tor safety, Lady 

L, an'd your ((uestion will be strengthened Ihe word and 
thing called glory—^what mischief has it not cxx:a8ionedl 
As to the- question itself, were you senous, let every omg 
I answen, who can plead the motive, lie entitled to the 
praise thatjs due to it” 
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Mus Grandison —“Iherc is so much WLit,ht in my 
luothtr has said that 1 thank Heaven 1 im nut in dinger of 
being the i»ifc of a solditr' 

We, who knew whit she alluded to, smiled it it ind 
BiCr Grandison looked about him as if lie wanted to hnd 
more in the words thin they could import to him, ind then 
was very earnest to know how his consul hid come off 

Str Charhs “ Tnumphintly, cousin Chulottes sup 
posed fi\iU his hiou^ht to hght idditionil exeelU nets 

Mr Crtandnm —*I im soiry fui thit with ill my soul 
There was no be uin^ he r ht fore And now whit will beeonit 
of me? 

Afis\ Orandts »—' \ ou hi\i nothin,^ new to ft 11 Mi 
Grandison, I issiii you I hi\e been detected m leil 
fiiults I hi\e b 11 .,iiuiously tinted, and npeiit of my 
fiiult Let me line in mstinee of like iii^« iiuousness in 
you, ind I will siy the n lie ho^jes of us both 

M/ iitandutn — * \out senant, cousin Lithei wiy 1 
must hi\c It But weie sou tj follow the esimple bv which 
you own yourself unended, 1 mi^ht hue the liettei chime, 
perhaps, of coming up to \ou in ingenuousness 

lordL — L |X)n m\ word, sister C h ulotte, Mi (imidiion 
has said 1 |,iM)d thin^ 

Mtss Grandison —* I think so tcK> my lord I will put 
it down And if you ire wise sii (to him) isk me to sew 
up youi lips till to monow chnnei time 
Mr Grandison Icxiked offended 
Air CAar&f —“Fit, Chulotte * 

“ I am g^id, thought, I my good Miss (jianclison, that 
yOo have not lost mueh spint by your tiial > . 


Miss Grandison has showed me some of the letters that 
passed between Captam Anderson and her How must she 
have despised him hSd she been drawn in to gi\e him her hand 
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'•and the mort foi tht poor figurt he nitould have made as ft 





Mtss irtam /m Nt • • • ikauLtd m amt of Uto Uiien 


tKOtha to her brothu. How must she have biushtd at 
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eveiy avility paid him in such a > Yti tioin sonic 

passages m his letters 1 date sa>, he ^oiild ha\c had the 
higher opinion of himsdf, first foi having succeeded ^ith 
her, and next for those vtiy civihties 

And thus hod Sii Thnma'i Grandison, mith all his pnde^ 
like to have throivn his daughUi, a noman of high f 1i«ii utei, 
fine understanding, and an exalted mind, into the aims of a 
man ^ho h»ul nuthei foi tune nor edwatinii, noi }et good 
sense nci gencrosit} o( heart, to eounUnanci his jiritensions 
to such a Iad>, or htr foi niarr>ihg beneath herself 

This IS a ctip> of uhat filiss Giandisoii has ivritteii to 
|acnd to Captain Anderson 

“Sir,—H ad T had* a generous man to deal uith I needed 
jnot to ha\e LX]x>Sid ni\sf If to the ‘ippichiiiciiel censuics of a 
brother whose sirtius made a sislei, less peifeet thin hiinsi.lt, 
afraid that he would think her unworth) of that tendei k lition 
to him fiom the occasion But he is thi noblest of biotiurs 
{He pities me, and undeitakes to tslk with >oii in the most 
piendly mannei, at >oui own appointment, ii|ion a subject 
^tfaat has long gnatly distressed me, as well >ou know 1 will 
not recnminatf, as 1 might, but this assurance 1 must, foi 
ithe hundredth time, lepeat, that I nevei can, never will lie 
to you any other than 

, “ Ch \kLOIi I Gk vmiison ” 

She IS disbatisfied with what she has written, hut I tell 
hi^ 1 thmk It will do very well 


Letters XXXl -XXXVIll (VOl u ) with twofiom liar- 

riet to Jjiu i describing a long anwersation bt tanen the former 
and the Granduon siiters(Sir Charles and hu ward Emtl} 
Jervois intervening lahr) on Charhttd^ affeifions and a good 
VOL L o 


1 
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/mny otJur mutters, 7 ht ntxt h from Str Charles to 
Cht»/otitf ttthm( htno hi ha\ carried hi\ point with hh 
usual snitts^ in an intirvHW With Captain Anderson ana 
soMt of thi Captain's hotha offueisy and has obtained the 
dissolution of iht luwu misu/taneous matters^ 

an auouht by i>te Clarhs of his dealings with a 
J/r, Daniy and hts famifyt and by Dr, ftarthtt of 
Charlefs bthaviour abioad to a Mi, loiimtr and a Mr, 
jHiauihampf compktt tht tudume, i 
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VoL. 11I.| Lbiters I.-III .—The Third Volume with 

rtfledums on lovt and with sonn remarks on Emily Jtnnm 
by Miss Myron, thev oicurring in tiw &thn to Ijtqf Selby, 
serrated by one from Sir Charhs to Dr, Bartlett, piirtly 
referring to Emily and Harriet and partly communkating 
the necessity of hi^ going to Bologna, 


LEITER IV [iiij 

. SIR ORVNIUSDN DR. lUKlILll 

{Itndeted in tkt feuediut^ 

Atafik 18 . 

I HAVE had a visit, my dear and reverend friend, from Emily’s 
mother. She will very probably make one also at Colnebrook 
before I can be so happy as to get thither. I despatch this 
therefore to ai}]irise you and Ix>rd of such a proliability, 
which is the greater as she knows Emily to be there, through 
the inadvertence of Saunders and finds me to lie in town. 
I will give you the particulars of what passed between us, for 
your better information, if she goes to Colnebrook. 

I was preparing to attend lx>rd W. as by appointment, 
when she sent in her name to me. 

I received her civilly. She had the assurance to make up 
to me with a full expectation that I would salute her; but 1 
took, or rather received her ready hand, and led her t<J a/:hair 
by tile fireside. You have never seen her. She thinks herself 
still handsome, and, did not her vices make her odious, and her 
whole aspect show her heart, she would not be much mistaken. 

'^How does Emily, rir?” gallanting her fim. **Is the girl 
here? Bid hei come to me. I will see her.” . 

** She is not here, madam.” 
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** She »in the best protection she is with my two Mpn* a*, 
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"And pray, Sir Charles Grandison, what do >011 intend to 
do with her? The ^irl begins to be womanly 

She laughed, and htt heart spoke out it her e>es 
" Tell me what you propose to do with her ? You know, * 
added she, affecting a serious air, " that she *s m} child ” 

"If, madam, you deserve to be thou^^ht her mothtr, >ou 
Vill be satisfied with the hinds she is in ” 

“ Pish' I ne\ei loved ^u good men win n 1 fint ^iil 
comes m their ws}, 1 know what I know * 

She looked wantonl>, and hughed again 
"1 am not to talk seiiousl) with >ou, Mrs Jersois but 
what base you to say to m> waid?” 

“Say' h), }ou know, sir, I am her mother, and 1 lia\e 

a nund to have the caie of her [itrson m>self \ou must (so 
her father directed) hue the esn of hei fortum, but I Imt a 
mind, for her reput ition s sake, to take the girl out of the hands 
of u> young a guatdian 1 hope you will not oppose me ” 

“If this be all >our business, madam, 1 must be exiused 
1 am picpanng, as >ou see, to dress ' 

“ Wheie IS Cmil} 1 will se^ the girl ” 

"If your motive lie motherly love, little, nndim, as \ou 
have iieted the mother b> her, }ou shall see her when she is 
m town But her {lerson ind reputation, as well as lot tune, 
must be m> care ” 

“ 1 am married, sir, and my husband is a man of honour ’ 
"Your mairiagc, madam, gives a new reison why 1 niil> 
most not be m your eaie 

" Let me tell you, sir, thit my husband is a man of honoui, 
and as brave a man as younelf, and he will see me nghted * 
"Be he who he will, he can have no business with^Emily 
Dud you come to tell me you are manrud, madam ?” 

• "I did, sir Don’t you wish mt joy^*’ 

"Joy, madam* 1 wish you to deserve joy, and you will 
itbaii pmhaps have it You’ll excuse me—I shall make my 
toonds wait” 
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I could not restrain my indignation. This woman marries, 
as she calls it, twice or thrice a year. 

**We]l, sir, then you will And time perhaps to talk widi 
Major O’Hara. He is of one i f the best families in Ireland, 
and he will not let*me be robbed of my dr^ughtcr.” 

“Major O'Hiira, madam, has nothing to do with the 
daughter of my btc unhappy friend, nor have I anything to 
say to him. Emily is m my protection, and 1 am sorry to say 
that she never had lieen so were not the woman a ho calls 
herself her mother the person least fit to lie intrusted with her 
daughter. Permit me the favour of leading you to your chair.” 

She then broke out into the language in which she always 
condudes these visits. She threatened me with the resent¬ 
ments of Major O’Hara, and told me he had been a conqueror 
in half a-do/en duels. 

1 offered my hand. She refused it not. I led her to 
her chair. 

“ I will coll again to-morrow afternoon,” said she (threat¬ 
ening with her head) -“pcrhajis with the major, sir; and 1 
exiiect you will produce the little harlotry.” 

1 left her in silent contempt. Vile woman I 

But let nothing of this escape you to my Emily. I think 
she should not see her but in my presence. The poor girl will 
he terrified into fits, as she was the last time she saw her, if she 
comes and I am not there. Bu^ possibly I may hear no more 
of this wicked woman for a month or two. Having a power to 
make her annuity either one or two hundred pounds, according 
to her behaviour, at my own discretion, the man she has 
married, who could have no inducement Imt the annuity, if 
he has married her, will not suffer her to incur such a reduedon 
of it; for, you know, 1 have always hitherto paid her tw6 
hundred pounds a year. Her threatening to see me to-montnr 
may be to amuse me while she goes. The woman is a foolish 
woman, but, being accustomed to intrigue, she sums at cunning 
and contrivance. 
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I am now hastening to T.ord W. I hope his woman ^ill 
not be admitted to his talde, as she generally is, let who will 
be present— yet, it seems, knows not how to be silent, whatever 
be the subject 1 have never (host'n cither to dine or sup with 
my lord, that I might not i)c under a necessity of objecting 
to her company; and were I not to object to it, as I am a 
near kinsman to my lord, and know the situation she is in with 
him, my complaisance might be imimtcd to motives altogether 
unworthy of a man of spirit 

Yours of this morning w'as«biought to me just as 1 was 
concluding. I am greatly intCxested in one paragraph in it 

You hint to me that my sisters, though my absences aii 
short, would l>c glad to receive now and then a letter fioni 
mc; You, my deai friend, have engaged me into a kind of 
haliit which makes me write to >ou with ease ami pleasure 
To you, and to our Beauchamp, nuthinks, 1 can write an>- 
thing. Use, it is true, would moke it equally agreeable to 
me to write to my sistcTS. 1 would not have them think that 
there is a brother in the woild that lietlerJovcs his sisters than 
1 do mine; and now, you know, 1 ha\e time. But why have 
they not signideJ as much to me? ("ould I giso pleasure to 
any whom 1 love, without giving great imin to myself, it would 
be unpaidonable not to do it. 

I could easily carry on a corrcspondenc^c with my sisters, 
were they to be very earnest about it; but then it must be 
a correspondence: the wiitihg must not be all of one side. Do 
they think I should not be eiiually pleased to hear what the y 
are about from time to time^ and what, occasionally, then 
sentiments are upon povsons and things? If it fall in your 
way, and you think it not a mere temporary wish (for young 
ladies often wish and think no more of the matter), then 
propose the condition. But caution them tliat the moment 
I discover that they are less frank and more reserved than 1 
am, there wrill lie an end of the coiTe.spondence. My three 
sisters arc most amiably frank for women. But, thus challenged, 
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dare the) tnter the lists upon honour «ith a man, a brother, 
upon tqual terms? Oh no* Thiy dart not It is not in 
uonu n to 1m. uniescncd in some points and (to be impartud) 
perhaps tluy should not, }ct sutcl} there is now and then a 
man i brother to Ixi me t o^ith «ho ^ould be the more giatefiil 
for the confidence reposed in him 

^\tlc th s ptoposU to Ik accepted, I could write to them 
mm) of the thin{,b that I communicate to >ou I have but 
few scerets I onl> wish to keep from lelations so dtgr to me 
things lb it could not possibl> > eld them pleasure I am sure 
1 could trust to }Our judgment the passages that might be 
ic id to them *rom my le tiers to }ou 

Sumeti lies, mdeed, 1 loae to chseit m>silf with Charlotte’s 
humorous eunosit} for she seems 'ts T told her latel>, to Icne 
to suppose secrets whete then are none, for i compliment to 
her own sa|,acit} when she thinks she has found them CMit 
and I lose it such times to see her pu/zkd and at a fault, as a 
punishment ior her deehnm^ to speak out 

\ou have teild me heretofore, in excuse lor the distance 
which my two eldei sisters obsene to their brothei, when X 
hive comphined of it to }ou, tint it proceeded lioin awe^ from 
rcveience lor him but wh) should there lie thit awe, that 
reverend ? Sureh, m> dear fnend if this is spontaneous and 
invincible m them there must be some fault in m> behavicMir, 
some seemini; w int of freedom m my manner with which yon 
will not aecjuiint m it is otherwise impossible that between 
brothers and si»ttrs, where the lose is not doubted on cith^ 
side, such a c^istanee should subsist You must consult them 
upon It, anc? get them to explain themselvts on this subject to 
you, andjwhen they have done so, tell me of my fault, and X 
will endeavour to render myself more agreeable (more fiumliar, 
shall 1 sa) ?) to them But 1 will not by any means excaie 
them if the) give me enuse to think that the distance is owing lo 
the will and the power 1 have been blessed with to do my doty 
by them What would this be bat mdirectly to dtdare that 
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once they expected not justice from their brother? But no 
more of this subiect at present I am impatient to be with 
you all at Colnebrook >ou cannot think how impatient Self 
denial is a ver> hard doctnne to be It amt d, m> good Dr 
Bartlett So, in some casts, is it found tolx b> >our 

CuVRiLS (iK\NDlSON 


LI ITkR V [ill] 

MISS IVRON 10 MISS Sl'ri\ 

C01 NiRksi 1, S»}f/ij ttimtt 

Poor Lmil> * hi luut is almost bioktii Ihis igiiobk 
passion, whit a mtinspuiUd ert ituu hod it liLt to hi\e 
made mi be quitt lx quiet I uc> ' I will tall it i(,iicbk 
Did >011 e^er know mt htfoit so littk Vnd had it not 
like to base put int upon Ixin^ hirdht uted tmious and 
I eant Ull whit, to a [xiut fithiiless q^iil just stiitin^ into 
woman, and thettliie into more dan^tr tlian she t\er was 
in befoii wantinpr to bt preteeted from whoin^ Ironi a 
mothei Dieidtul (iieumstintt ket 1 w is rtid) to criid{p 
the pool girl ht r *,uardian and her innorent piattle But Itt 
me be dtspistd b> the man 1 lose, if 1 do not tomiuti this 
new discos tied ensj, jea]oif»>, littleness at It ist witli n^ud 
to this unhappv girl, whost ealamitj endtais her to me 

pear child, swtet 1 mil>, >ou shdl go down with me if 
It bo propostd M\ giandminima and utidt and aunt will 
permit me to eany jou with me lhe> art gtnerous, the> 
have no little passion to mislead theur beneficence, the) m 
what 1 hope to be, now I have found mjsclf out And what 
if her gratitude shall make her heart overflow mto love has 
alie not excuse foi it, if Hamet has an) ? 

Well, but to the occasion of the poor Emily s distress 
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A1)out twelve this day, boon after Ixinl L. and the two bisters 
and I came fntm church (for Emil) happened not to go), a 
coach and four stopj^id at the gate, and a stnant in a sorry 
liver)', alighting ftoin lx hind it, nirpiiivd for laird Ij. Two 
gciith^mcn, i\ho by th< ii diesN .mil a]i{X.arani e wuc military 
men, and one lady, wen* in it. 

My Jonl ordeied them to he iiiMted to alight, and received 
thini with hib usual ]ioliteness. 

Don’t lit me call this unha]j{)) woman Eniil)’s mother. 
O’Hara is the name she owns. 

She addix'bbed herself to my lotd. “I am the mother of 
Emily Jeivois, my lord; this gentkinan M.ijor O’lloia is 
my husband.” 

The major bowed, stnittiMl, and aiknowledgid hi*r for his 
wife. '*And this gentUman, ni) loid, is Captain Salmonet, 
a veiy lirave man. He is in toixign strvkv. lli« lad) is 
my own sister.” 

My lord took notiie of laili 

”1 understand, iny lord, that my daughter is here. 1 
desire to sec her.” 

One of my lord’s scivants at that time passing by the 
door, which was ojien, “I’lay, sir,” said she to him« “let 
Miss Jeivois know tlut her mamma is come to see Iut. 
I )esire her to come to me.” 

Major .—“I long to see niy new daughter. 1 hear she 
is a charming young lady. She irihy deixiid upon the kind¬ 
ness of a father fiom me.” 

Captain ,—“ I>c man of hoiioui and good nature be my 
broder'b general clia-iact-er, I do assun: your lordshipi” 

He spoke English as a Frenchman, my lord says, but 
pronounced the word c harac ter as an Irishman. 

Major (bowing).— “ No nes d of this, my dear fiiend. 
My lord has the cha-rart-ei of a fine gentleman himself, and 
knows how to receive a gentleman who waits upon him with 
due respect.’' 
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Lord Z. I hope I do. But, madani, you know ikKosc 
protection the lady is in.” 

Mrs. O'lfara.--''I do, my lord. Sir C’liailcs Giandison 
is a very fine itentlemaii.” 

“De vinesl iha-ract-cr i?F dc voild. By m> 
salvation, *.vti>l)ody say so.” 

Mrs. (LJIani. “ But Sii ('liailes, my lord, is .i very young 
gentleman to he a guardian to so young a eieatuic, es|H.eiall> 
now that she is grrjwing into woman. 1 ha\e h.Kl some lew 
faults, I own. Who lives that has not? But 1 have lx<.n 
basely scandalised. My fubt husband had his, and much 
greater than 1 had. He was set against me by some of his 
own relations sile creature.s. He lefi me and went abraad, 
but he has answercsl lor all b> this time, and for the scanty 
allowance he made me, his great fortune consiilcied \ but as 
long as my child will lie the blotter for it, that I can forgive. 
Emily, my disar-” 

She stepfied to the door on bearing the rustling of silks, 
supposing her at hand; but it was Miss (kandison, followed 
by a servant with diocolatc*, to afford hu* a prc'tcnc.'e to see 
the sisitors, and at the same time basing a mind to hint 
to them that the) were not to c.\iiet.t to lie aski d to sta to 
dinner. 

It is to Miss (irandison that 1 owe the description of each, 
the account of what (iosscmI, and the broken dialect. 

Mrs. O'Hara has been a handsome woman, but well 
might Sii Charles be disgusted with heu* aspect. She has a 
leering^ sly, yet confident eye, and a very bold cxmntenance. 
She is not ungtmtee1,*>et her very dress denotes her turn of 
mind. Her complexion—sallow ish, streaked withered— makes 
her face (which is not so plump as it once has been) look like 
a withering John-applc that never ripened kindly. 

Miss Grandison has a way of saying ill-natured things in 
such a good-natured manner that one cannot forbear smiling, 
though one should not altogether approve of them; and yet, 
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somfbmes one ibould be ready to wonder hon^ she came by 
her images 

Fhi niajoi i> pcit| bold, sun, ind sttmed pirticuJarly fond 
of his nm Si iiltt ctxat nnd heed waisuoit Ht is certainly, 
Miss Gnndisun s i>b, a loss man, though i soldi r ** Vnderson,” 
added sht, ** is worth hity of him flis fui, liery and highly 
pimpkd, set off to 'ulv intake l>> in enormous soliiaiie 
His bad ind strij;gling Ueth in shown Lontinuills b> an 
affeited hugh, ind his empi) diseouisi is intcrhrded with 
oiths, vhuh, with ni) uncles lei*L, I shall omit 

Captiin Silmoiiit, she si}s, ippcuid to hti in a middle 
way bctwiin a Trench beau uid a Dutch Imoi aiming at 
gentiht), with \ pcison and sIhih. uiuonminnly clums) 

rhtv both assunud niihtar> airs, which, not sitting natu 
nil), i,ivc llitm whit Ml s (fi iiidisoii c died the sw i^^er of 
soldicil) importanci 

I mil) wis in hii own a))aitmcnt, almost fuiitini, with 
Icnoi, lor the stniiit, t> whom Mrs OHari hid spoken 
to bid her daughter conn to her, had ollniousl) camtd up 
the incssaje 

To what Mis OHara had said in defence o( her own 
charieter, iii> lord answued, “Mi Jeisois had \ light, 
madim, to do what he pleased with a fortune acquiicd b> hij» 
own mdusti) \ disagreement in maniagt is sei) unhippy, 
but in this else is iti a duel, the sursivor is hardly esci *in 
fiult 1 hue nobiin,^ to do iii this matter Miss Jervois la 
vtiy lupp) in Sir C links Cirandisons proteetioii She thinks 
so, ai d so do s esir)body that knows hir It is \our miv- 
foitune it you do not 

Afn **My lord, 1 make no dispute of Sir 

Chaiks*& being the guardian ul her fortune, but no lather 
can give aw ly die luthonty a mother has, as well as himsd( 
oser her child ’ 

Jfa/fii —“ lhat child a daughter, too, m) lord ” 

ImdJL —“ To all this 1 base nothing to sa) ^ou wiU 
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not be ablci I be1i(.vc^ to pursuadt m) brother (^landisun to 
l^ve up his ward’s person to ydh, madam ” 

Jffs Cyifara —“Chancery ma>, my lord-** 

Lord I —“I hi-vc nothing to sa> to this, madim No 
man in Lnglind knows better what is Ip be done in this lase 
than Sir Charles (inndison, and no man will be leodur to do 
what IS just and fitting without law but I enter not into the 
case you must not talk to me on this subject ” 

Grandtuftt —“Do jou think, madam, that jour 
marriage entitles you the rmthei to ha\e the rire of Miss 
Jervois? * 

Major iyn\)\ gieal quickness)—' I hope, madam, that my 

honour, and m> cha-roct er- * 

Miss Grandism —“Be they e\ei so unquestionable will 
not entitle you, sir, to the {^uirdiinship of Mi*<s Jenois’s 
person * 

Majoi — I do not pti tc nd to it, nnd im But I hoix. 
that no fathers will, no ^iiaiduns jK'Wei is to set aside the 
natural authority winch a mothir his ovi lui child ’ 

lord I —“Ihis is not m> affni 1 ini not meliiied to 
enter into i disjmte with you, madam, on this subjtd 

Mrs O Hara “ I et 1 mily be calif d down to lu r niothei 
I hope T may see my child Slie is m this house, my lord 
I hojx, I may S( e my child 

Majof — “ Youi lordship ind you, niadun, will allow that 
It would be the greatest *hirdship m the world to deny to a 
mother die sight of her child ’ 

Captain —“De \ery greatest hardship of all hardships 
Your lordship will not^ refuse to let de daughter come to her 
moder ” 

Lord I —“Her guardian perhaj swill not deny ^t You 
must apply to him He is in town Miss jervens is heie, but 
as a guest She will be soon in town 1 must not have her 
alarmed She has very weak spmts *' 

Mrs, OLIara —“Weak spmts my lord * A child to have 
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spirits too weak to see her mother.” And she felt for her 
handkerchief. * 

Miss GrandisoH. -“It sounds a little lurshly, I own, to 
deny to a mother the sight of her daughter; but unless my 
brother were picsciit,rl think, my laid, it cannot be allowed.” 

Afajtff. —“Not allowed, madam I ” 

Captain ,—“A moder to be denied to see hu* daughter. 
Jesu! ”—and he crossed himself. 

Mrs, CPJfara (putting her liandkei chief to hide hej^ eyes, 
for It seems she wept not).—“7 am a veiy unliappy mother 
indeed- ” 

Major (embracing bu).—“ My dean‘st homy 1 My love 1 
1 must not tieor tht'se tears. Would to (aod Sit Charles was 
here, and thought fit—but I came not hoK* to thnuten. You, 
my loid, are a man of the greatest honour; so is Sii Charles. 
But whatever were the misunderstandings between husband 
and wife, they should not be ke{)t up and ptojiagaUd b<tiiiccn 
mother and child. My wife at present dcsiies only to sec 
her child: that's all, my lord. ^Veru youi biothiT present, 
niaflim, he would not deny her this.” Then again embrao 
mg his wife, “My dear .soul, be comforted. You will be 
allowed to sec your daughter —no doubt of it. 1 am able to 
piotcit and right you. My dear soul, be comforted.” 

She sobbed. Miss Giandison says, and the good-natured 
lA)rd Ij. was moved. “Let Miss Jtrvois be asked,” said he, 
“if she chooses to come down.” 

“ I will go to her myself,” said Miss Grandison. 

She came down piescntly again. 

“Miss Byron and Miss Jervois,” said she, “aic gone out 
together in,the chariot” 

Majbr. —“Nay, madam-” 

Captain ,—“ Upon my salvation this must not |)ass.” And 
he swaggered aliout the room. 

Mrs. O'Hara looked with an air of incredulity. 

It was true, however, for the poor girl b^g ready to 
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faint I «as called in to her. I^y 1^ had been nmluiig a 
\isit in the rhanot, and it hsid just brought h€i back. '*Oh| 
save me, save nit, deir madam,” said Miss Emily to me^ 
wringing hu hands cannot, I cannot see m) mother 
out of m> guardianV* presence Ana she will make me own 
her new hushind I lieseedi )OU, save im, hide me ” 

1 saw th (hiriot from the window, and, without asking 
an> qu <>tions, I humed Miss Lmil) downstaiis, and con 
ducted the trembling dear into it, and stepping in after her, 
ordered the coarhmaii to dr\e anywhere, evept towards 
loiidun, and then the pool girl thnw hei Jims about my 
neek, smothering me with hei kitsis and tailing me by all 
the tendei nanus that tenor and mingUd grititiide eould 
suggest to her 

Miss Grandison told the ciirurastanres pitlt> near as 
above, adding, * 1 think, ni> lord, tlTat Miss Emil> wants not 
apulogv for her tenoi on this oecasion I hat lad>, in her 
own heJit, kneiws thU tlu pool girl has leason for it ” 

Madam,” said the majoi, “in} wife is eruell} used 
kour brothel—^Imt 1 shall talk to him upon the subject 
He IS said to be a man of amsueiiie and honour, I hope 
I shall hnd him so I know how to pioteil and nght my 
wife ” 

“And 1 will stand b> m> hroder and his lad>,' said the 
captain, “to di ver> last drop of m> blood” He looked 
fieicc, and put hi liand on his swoid 

Zan/ Z. —“ You don’t b> these airs mean to msult me, 
gentlemen If you do- " 

Majir —“ No, no, my lord But vu. must seek our remedy 
elsewl ere , burpiismg that a mother is denied the sight of her 
daughU^r 'Very surprising ’ ” 

Caphnn —“Very surprising, inditd Ver dis to be done 
in my < ountry—^m I ranee—English hberty Btgar ver predy 
hbert) * A daughter to be supported agamst her n^er. 
Whew ( Ver pretty liberty, by my salvation (” 
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JUfS, (/Mara —“And is indeed my^irilc child run aiia> to 
avoid seeing her mothex? Strange! Docs she alwa> s intend to 
dci thub? She must set me And dearl) shall slie repent it * ” 
And sh( looktd fierec and parMcularl> spiteful, and then 
dMlored that she aould stay theie till Emily came liaek, were 
It midmght 

, Lord I —“You will have m> leivt foi that, modiin?” 

Major —“ H ul ^\e not lx st go into our cuaeh, and let tliat 
dnve in ^uest of her? She cannot be lu off Itvill lx. eisy 
to trace a ehaiiot ” 

Lofd J “Since this mittti is cuiud so fir, ht me tell 
you that, in the absence of hci guordnn, I will pioteit hir 
Since Miss Jeivois is thus aserse she shill lx indulged in 
It If )ou see hei, inadini, it must lx by tin consent ind 
in the ptcseive of hei guaidnn ” 

AIa/09 “Will, m> deii, since' the mattei «t mels thus, 
smex }om (duld is taught to shun you thus, let us see whit 
Su Chillis (hincbsoi will s'!) to it. He is the pnmipil 
in this offiii, and is not pnsihgid 11 he thinks fit” ind 
there he stopped, and blustend, and ofiered his hand to 
his bnde - 1 am ible lioth fo proteci ind n.,ht you, 
madam, ind 1 will But you have i lettei fot thi girl, 
wntten on a sup]xisition tint she was not hen little did 
you or 1 think that she was in the house when we raim, 
and that she should lx spirited aw ly to avoid ptying her 
duty to he 1 mother ” • ^ 

“Very true" And, “Veiy tiue,” said each , and Alls 
O’Hara pulled out the letter, laying it on one of the chairs 
and desired it might be given to her d lughtcr And then they 
att went away, veiy much dissatisfied, the two men rautteimg 
and thieatening, and resolving, as tlxy said, to make a vfsit to 
^ Sir Charles. 

1 hope we shall see him here veiy soon 1 hope these 
wretdies will not msult him, or endanger a life so precious 

Poor Emily < 1 pity her from my heart She is as much gne ved 
▼OL L P 
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on this occasion as 1 was in diead of the resentment of Sif 
Hargrave PolIcYfen. 

Ix*t ni(‘give 3 'ou stimc account of what passcd'ljetween Emily 
and me: you will be charmed with her bt auliful simplicity. 

^\nien we were«in tlic chariot, she told me that the last 
time she saw her mother it was at Mrs. Line’s. The l»d 
woman made a pretence of private business with her daughter, 
and withdrew with her into another room, and thtm insisted 
that she should go off with her unknown to anybody. ** And 
because I desired to be excused,” said she, **m> mother laid* 
hii hands u^Km me, and said she would tramjde me undet 
her foot. It is true' (imha|i[)y woman !) she was”—then the 
dear gill wbisfiered me, though nobody was near us—^sweet 
moilcst cn*ature, loth to reveal this part of her mother’s shame, 
even to me, aloud, and blushed as she sjiokc—“she was in 
her cups. My mamma is as naughty a^ sf>ine men in that 
respiil; and 1 believe she would have been a*: goex! as hci 
word; but on my st'reaming (for 1 was veiy much frighted) 
Mrs. I^e, who had an eye u^x^n us, lan in with two servants 
ami one of her cUughtiTs, and rescued me. She had torn 
m> cap. Yet it was a sad thing, you know', madam, to see < 
one's mother put out of the house against her will. And' 
then she raised the neighlx>uihoud. Lird bless me! Z*i 
thought I should have died. 1 did fall into fits. Then was. 
Mrs. Tjane forced to tell every one what a sad woman my 
mother was. It was such a dLsgracc to me I It was a month 
before 1 could go to church, or look anylxxly in the face. 
But Mrs. l.Kine's character was on her side, and my guardian’s 
gofxlnci'i wMs a help—sliall I say a^elp against my mother? 
PK)r woman! we heard afierwanls she was dead, but my 
guanfian would not Ixilieve it If it would please God to 
take me, ] should rejoice. Many a Unr dixrs my poor mother, 
and the trouble 1 give to the Ixfst of men, cost me when 
nolxxly sees me; and many a time do 1 ciy myself to sleep, 
when I think it im}x>ssible 1 should get such a kind relief.” 
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1 was moved at the dear girl’s melancholy talc. I clasixid 
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cahixiit), «hiUi «as the ^n. ittst thil coiild happen to a good 
child, I told her, hid endiind hii to ini I would love her 
IS m> sistei 

And V) 1 will dcir iliild, 1 will foi lvli love her And 
1 am reid> to hik *ni>seir fui some pissi{,es in my last letter 
Ob, how fleriitful is the hi lit < 1 couid not have thoii{^t 
it jxis ible thit mine eould hiK been so niitow 

llie (Uar ^ul lejouid in m> issurinres, and promised 
.^ritiful lose to the litest hour of hei hie « 

“liideeei, iiiarhm, I luve a {,1110(01 hi 111 siid she^ "for 
ill T am so uiliijips in i tertiin lelition 1 hi\e nine of 
th( se s It ol flulls thit ,,i\e me a lesimblinii in an> way 
toms p ir mother Rut how shill 1 mike out whit I si)? 
You will mistrust im 1 ft ir siu will be ipt to doubt iny 
piinciples Hut will }< u pnitnise t> tike m> heait in your 
hind ind L,uide it is \ou pleise? Indeed, it is in honcbt 
one 1 wish sou siw it thr m,,!! ind thTOU.,h If eser I do 
iwront, thin^ mistrust ms head if s m pleise but not my 
heart Jiut 111 eset)tiling I will U diieeted b) )OU, ind then 
my held will be is ni,ht is my heirt 

I told her that t,ood olten lesuited fiom esil It was a 
hippy thin{, ])eihips f >r be th thit hei mothei s visit had been 
mide * 1 ook u}K)n me, ms dcir I inilsi is your eiicne 
hien I \\e will hive but one heait between us 

1 et me add, 1 ucy thit if you find me < ipible of drawing 
this sweet girl into confessions of her infint love, and of 
miking ungenerous ids intige of them, thou{,h Uie event were 
to lx fuel to my jxice if 1 did not, I now call utKiii all you, 
my deir friends to despise and renounce the treachcroua 
friend m *1110101 Byron 

* She besought mi tei Irt her write to me, to let her come 
to me fur advice, as often as she w mted it, whether here, m 
my dressing room or chamber, 01 at Mi Rteveb's when 1 
went from ColnebrooL 

I consulted very cheerfully, and at her request 
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indeed,’* said she, '*1 iiould not bt^ jn intruder ffir die 
world**) promised, by a nod at her tnbancc, to let hci knos\ 
if bhe came ^hen I was bus), tliat she must utiu uid cuine 
another tunc 

**You aic too )oun(; a ]ad\,’ added «ihi, '^to U called 
m) mamma Alas' I havi nc\ci a niiinna, sou knem 
but 1 «ill lose )ou, and obe) >011 on the holding; up of 
your finger, as I would in> motlui. A\ue she ns good as 
you’ , 

Does not the bcjiitiful simplicit) of this chainimg ^irl 
affect )ou, I uc) ? Jiut heroes swimming in teaii hei 
eamcst looks, her thniblnng bosom, her liands now ekitped 
about me, now in out mother, added such graces to what 
she said that it is impossible to do justice to it, and jet 
I am affeeted as 1 wiitc 

Indeed, liei calanut) has 'iven her in alisoliite possession 
of mj heait 1, who Ind siieh gocMi ii^urcnt, and ha\e had 
ni) loss of tliem so happily alleviated, and even supplied 
by a grandmainma and an unit so tiuls mateiiKil, is well 
as by the love of e\cry one to whom 1 ln\e the happiness 
to be reLited, how unwoithy of such blessings should 1 be 
if T did not know how to pity i pexn girl who must reckon 
a livinii; mother as hci licaviest misiortunc ' 

Sii Chalks, lioni tin time of the distiul *mcc* which this 
unhappy woman made in Mis lame s neighbourhoml, apd 
of her violence to his Lnfily, not only thuatetiea to take 
from her that moiety of the annmty which he is at lilxity 
to withdraw, but gave orders that she should nevei again 
be allowed to see his Hard but 111 his picsencci and she 
has been quiet till of late, only thieatening and demanding 
But now she seems, on this her nuniagc with Major () Hira, 
to have meditated new schemes, or is aiming perhaps .it 
new methods to bnng to bear an old one, of which bii 
Charles had private intimation given him one of the 
^ jsons to whom, in her cups, she once boasted of it, which 
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was that as soon is Miss T^mi 1 > was matnageable she would 
enihasour, titliLr b> fin meins or ioul, to get her into 
her hands, and if she did, but for om wuk she should the 
next conn out the wife f>f 1 msn she had in view, who 
would think hilf the fortune mote diui sutticunt for himself, 
and nnki o\ei tin illui hilf to h 1 ind thin she should 
ronu into iui iii,ht, whidi shi detins to be half of die 
foitune of whieh hei liiisbind dud possessed 

Ihis thit follows IS 1 rop) of tht littii lift f>1 Lmily 
b} thi«> inothei whirh, though not wtll spilled, might haxe 
lx.tn wiitten b> i lietter wonnn who hiel hatdships to com- 
pi Lin of whuh niitjht liaxe intitkd hei to pity 


St Ht! t, Vi/ h 18. 

' Ms T>i \R 1 Mill If M)U luxe 'll!) lost, iti^ dut> kft 
foi in uiihippN inothei whose flulls hixe been bitliarou&ly 
a^^iixited, to justif) the illiisige cf a husbind who was 
not fiultliss, I coii|ure >ou to insist upon niikin.^ me a 
xisit, eithei It my new lodgings in Dein Stieet, Soho, 01 
tint >011 will send me wind wheie T ein s e }oii, supposing 
1 im not iieniiitted to see >ou is this di) 01 thit you should 
not be It ( olnebiook, wheie, it seems, you hast lieen some 
diys 1 cintuit luhexe thit yoiti ^iiitdiin, for his own 
re piitation s siK is well as foi justice sike is he is supposed 
to Ik 1 good iiiin, will deny you it you insist upon it, as 
you ou(,ht to do, if you luxe hall the love for me that 1 
have for ye u 

**Can I elouht tint you will insist upon il? I cannot I 
long to see you 1 lon^, to hy you in my bosom And I 
luxe gixeii hopes to Mijor () Hin, i nun of one of the 
best fimilies m Iielind, ind i xiry woifhy nun, and a brave 
man too, who knows how to light an injmed wife if he is 
put to It, but who wishes to proceed ainicably, that you will 
not scruple, as my husliand, to call him father 
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Sir Charles Grandison 

:. ** 1 hear a very good account of your improvements, Emily, 
'4nd 1 .am told that you are grown very tall and pretty. Oh, my 
Emily I What a grievous thing is it to say that I am told 
these things, and not to have been allowed to sec you, and 
to behold your growth, and those improvements, which must 
rejoice my heart, and do, though I am so basely belied as 
I have been! Do not you, Emily, despise her that bore you. 
It is a dreadful thing, with such fortunes a.s your father left, 
that I jnust be made poor and dependent, and then bt^ 
despised for being so. * 

But if you, my child, arc taught to he, and will be one 
of these—what, though I have such happy prospects in my 
present marriage, will be my fate but a bitter death, which 
your want of duty will hasten? Eor what mother can bear 
the contempts of her child? And in that case your great 
fortune will not set you above God’s judgments. But belter 
things are hoped of my Emily by her indulgent, though 
heretofore unhappy mother, 

^ Helen O’Hara.” 

My lord thought fit to open this letter. He is .sorry that he 
did, becau.se the poor girl is so low-spirited that be does not 
choose to let her see it, but will leave it to her guardian to 
give it to her or not, as he pleases. 

Miss Grandison lifted up her hands and eyes as she read 
it. “Such a wretch as fiiis,” said she, “to remind Emily 
of God’s judgments, and that line written as even as the rc;st! 
How was it possible, if her wicked heart could suggest such 
.words, that her fingeft could steiidily write them? But 
indeedl she verifies the words of the wise man, *'Qiere is no 
wickedness like the wickedness of a woman.’ ” 

We all long to see Sir Charle.s. Poor Emily, in particular, 
will be unhappy till he comes. 

While we expect a favoured person, though rich in the 
pompany of the friends wc are witli, what a diminution docs 
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it give to enjoyments that would be complete were'it' 
for that cjcpectation ? The mind is uneasy, not content witiiF 
itself, and always looking out for the person wanted. 

Emily was told that her mother left a letter for her, but is; 
advised not to be solicitous to see it till her guardian con^; 
My lord owned to her that he had opened it^ and pleaded' 
tenderness, as he justly might, in excuse of having token' 
that liberty. She thanked his lordship, and said it was 
for such girls as she to be directed by such good ^d kind 
friends. 

She has just now left me. 1 was writing, and wantedHo, 
close. 1 gave her a nod with a smile, as agreed upon a little 
Ikiforc. Thank you, tlionk you, dear madam,” sai^she, **for 
this freedom.” She stopped at the door, and, with it in her. 
hand, in a whispering accent, bending forwards, '*Only tell 
me that you love me as well os you did in the chariot.” 

“Tndecd, my dear, I do, and better, 1 think, if possible^ 
because 1 have been putting {xirt of our conversation upon 
paper, and so have fastened your merits on my memory.” 

**God bless you, madam, I am gone,” and away she 
tripped. 

liut 1 will make her amends before 1 go to res^ and 
confirm all that I said to her in the chariot, for most coi^al]^ 
1 can. I am, my dear Lucy, and will be, ever yours, 

Harriet Byron... . 


1j£tter VI. (Vol. iii.) introduces wi new epistokr^ 

jDeanc, the lawyer-sqtdre^ who is a kind of guardian^pT' 
Miss Byron. He has visited Sir Charles^ and augim^^. 
from the conversation that the young man has an 
nation to Harriet, he communicates the fact to the 
an^ionsMre relations. In the next, Harriet and En^\ 
discuss their idol, and in the eighth. Miss Byron inforii^ 
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Afu\ SeOfy that Sir Ckath^ is taa qtHHi foi tin to atttpf 
IX-XI,y>ww Sif Chmh\ to T>t Jiaithtf, loatam the 
auount of the maamt in whuh ihi former fmd hi\ muh^ 
Lord IP , fiom a hraanna/ houstLtpti mistrtw, and 
XII, wnttiH by Harrnt to liu\^ leturs to tht suiftitof 
hts bt ntfntiom to ttn J)anb\ famih 


LrrrcR xiii h 

Slk Cll \K11 S ( I \N1)1S()N 10 DR MKIllil 

Mmiiy AFvfl 20 

I \M V(iy imith dissitisliul ^ith tii> (U 11 Di ISiilUtt 

What iMiiis have I tiUn to (oifiiKi thobt siid<kn gusts of 
passion to iivhuh, irum i iil\ )()ith I h*i\i hicn subject, 

as >ou lijvt often heiiJ iiie ronhts jet to find it tinus tint 
I itnuiKquil to ni>self, shill I siy? lo ni>self ] r ill ly, 
sinu. I ha\i been s<i much iiiifiidtd b) }oui pucepts ind 
example Ihit 1 will ^i\t you the occ ision 

My t^iKsts and \ou hid but just left me win 11 the wietdud 
Je^ois and hei OHaia, iiid inotliLi bully mg man, desired 
to speak with me 

I tiade the servant show the woman into the dnwinc;- 
room next my study, and the men into the adjoining pirlour, 
but they both followed her into the drawing-room I went 
to her, and, after a little stiff civility (1 could not help it), 
ahked if the se g« ntlemen* h id busim ss with me 

*'That g«.ntleman is Major O’llaia, sir he is my-husband 
That gentle man is Captain ^Inionet he is the major's brotht 1- 
iil-law lie IS an ofhcei of equal worth and brave ry *' 

They gave themselves aus of importance and familiaiity, 
and the* major motioned, as li he would have taken my 
hand 
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I encouraged not the motion. “Will you, gentlem^, 
walk this way?” 

I led the way to my study. The woman arose, and would 
have come with them. 


“ If you please to stay where you arc, madam, I will attend 
you jireseiitly.” 

They entered, and, as if they would have me think them 
connoisseurs, began to admire the globes, the orrery, the 
pictures, and busts. • 

I took off that sort of attention. “ Pray, gentlemen, what 
are your commands with me?” 

“ I am called Major O’Hara, sir; I am the husband of the 
lady in the next room, as she told you.” 

“And what, pray, sir, have 1 to do, either with you or 
your marriage ? I [lay that lady, as the widow of Mr. jervois, 
j£ 2 oo a year. 1 am not obliged to pay her more than one. 
She has no demands u]xm me, much less has her husband.” 

The men liad so much the air of bullies, and the woman 
is so very wicked, that my dejiarted friend, and the name 
by which she so lately called the poor Emily, were in my 
head, and I had too little command of my temper. 

“ I^ok ye. Sir Charles Grandisun, I would have you to 
know'-” 


And he put his left hand upon his sword-handle, pressing 
it down, which tilted up the point with an air extremely 
insolent. 


“ What am 1 to understand by that motion, sir ? ” 

“Nothing at all. Sir Charles. D—n me if I mean any¬ 
thing by it.” 

“You*arc called major, you say, sir. Do you bear the 
king’s commission, sir?” 

“ 1 have borne it, sir, if I do not now.” 

“That, and the house you are in, give you a title to 
civility. But, sir, I cannot allow that your marriage with the' 
lady in the next room gives you pretence to business widi'; 
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me. If you have on any other account, pray let me know 
what it is.” 

The man seemed at a loss what to say, but not from 
bashfulness. He looked about him as if for his woman, set 
his teeth, bit his lip, and took snuff, «with an air so like 
defiance that, for fear I should not be able to forbear taking 
notice of it, I turned to the other. “ Fray, Captain Salmonet,” 
said I, “ what are your commands with me ? ” 

He ^poke in broken English, and said he had the honour 
to be Major O’Hara's hrothet: he had married the major's 
sister. 

“ And why, sir, might you not have favoured me with the 
company^f all your relations ? Have you any business with 
'me, sir, on your own account ? ” 

“ I come, I come," said he, ** to see my brother righted, 
sir.” 

“Who has wronged him? Take care, gentlemen, how— 
But, Mr. O'Hara, what are your pretensions?” 

“ Why, look ye. Sir Charles Grandison ” (throwing open his 
coat, and sticking one hand in his side, the other thrown out 
with a flourish)—“look ye, sir,” repeated he. 

I found my choler rising. I was afraid of myself. 

“When 1 treat you familiarly, sir, then treat me so; till 
when, please to withdraw.” 

1 rang; Frederick came in. 

“ Show these gentlemen into the little {larlour. You will 
. excuse me, sirs; I attend the lady.” 

They muttered, and gave them.selves brisk and angry airs, 
nodding their heads at each other, but followed the servant 
■ into that parlour. • ^ 

I went to Mrs. O’Hara, as she calls hersdf. 

“Well, madam, what is your business with me now?” 

“ Where are the gentlemen, sir? Where is my husband ? ” 

“ They are both in the next room, and within hearing of 
all that shall pass between you and me.” 
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“And do hold them unworthy of your presence^ 

“ Not, madam, while you arc before me, and if thqr had 
any business with me, or I with them." 

“ lias not a huslMnd business where his wife is ?'’ 

“Neither wife nor hnsliand has business with me.” 

Ves, sir; I am eome to demand my daughter. I come 
to demand a mother’s right.” 

“ I answer not to such a demand: you know you have no 
light to make it. 

“ 1 have b( en at Odnebiook ; site was kept frrim me ; my 
child was e.irried out of the house, that I might not sec her.” 

“ And ha\e j-ou then terrified the ix)or girl?” 

“ I have left a letter for her, and I exix'<'t to s**c her upon 
it. Her mw father, as wortliy and as brave a man as yourself, 
sir, longs to see her.” 

“Her new lathir! madam. You exjiei't to see her, 
madam! Wliat was your behaviour to her, unnatural woman, 
thi' last time you saw her? Hut if you do stv her, it must be 
in my pn'senee, and without your man, if he form ])t(. tensions 
on your amiiint tliat may give either her oi mi* distuihance.” 

“You are only, sir, to take eaie of her fortune^so 1 am 
advised, f, as her mothisr, have the n.'itiiial light over her 
person. The Clianrery will give it to me.” 

“Then sirk your remedy in CUanciTy. Ixjt me never 
hear of >011 again, but by tht‘ officers of that eourt.” 

1 oiiened the door leading inl6 the n>uni while tlie two 
men weri\ 

They are not offici'is, 1 dare say; common men of the 
town 1 doubt not, new dressed for the occasion. O’Hara, as 
she calls him, is probably one of her temporary husliandsonly. 

“ Play walk in, gentlemen,” said 1. “This lady intimates 
to me tliat she will apply to Chancery against me. The * 
Chancery, if she has any grievance, will be a pro{}er recourse. 
She can have* no business with me after such a declaration. 
Much less can cither of you.” 
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And opening tht drawingloom door tint Ktl to the hill, 
redcritk,** said 1, “attend the lady and the ^Liitlcmen to 
their roaih ” 

1 turned trom them to go into my study 
The maioi, as hi was called, asked nii^with a fierii air, his 
hand on his 'word, if this wen treatment due to gentlemen 
“This house, in wliiih, howisei, >ou are an intiiuh i, sit, 
IS your ]noU(tion, oi that motion, and tint an, it >ou mean 
anything by etthci, would cost )ou di ai ’ 

“I am, sii, till piuUftoi •! my wife. \oii lii\i insultMl 
her, sii ” 

“H*i\i I msulttd)our wife, sii ? * \iid f stepped up to 
him, but just m time leioseied mjself, i erne mix nil,, wlvie 
1 was “ 1 ike cm, SII But v*u are sife hue I rideriik, 
wrait u|)on the penile nu n to the dotii 

Frcdeiick was not in hi inng *llie well nie 1111111; niin, 
aiiprchetidin,' consequincis, went it seems, into tin olhccs 
to get to,,t thi I some of Ins fellow si n nils 

bdlinomt, jiutting Inmseli into \ioluit motion, swoie tint 
he would itand In his fiiend, his liiothei, to the list drop 
ot hit blood, iiid, 111 a [lostiue of ofluiie, diew Jus woid 
half w i\ 

“1 wish, fill ml, sud I (hut rould iiiidl) lonMin in>self), 
“that I Weil m juui house instead ot join Ixing 111 mini 
But if )ou would havi }our swoid broken o\ei joiu head, 
dtaw It quit! * 

He did, with a \ iixmi 1) n him, he said, if he bore 
that M> own house, on suih an insult as this, should not lx 
my protection, and, recreating, he jnit himsell into i |x;slun 
of defcncx 

“Now, major» Now, majoi' * said the wicked wohuin. 
Her major also drew, making wrt Iched gnmaies 
1 wras dressed I knew not but the men were assassins 
I drew, put by Salmonet’s sword, closed with him, disarmed 
him, and, by the &ame effort, laid him on the floor 
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O'Hara, skipping about as if he watched for an opportunity 
to make a push with safety to himself, lost his sword by the - 



usual trick whereby a man, anything skilled in his weapons! 
knows how, sometimes, to disarm a less skilful adversary. 
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The wotkian screamed, and ran into the hall. 

I turned the two men—first one, then the other—out of 

I 

the room, with a contempt that they deserved ; and Frederick, 
Richard, and Jerry, who by that time were got together in 
the hall, a little too roughly perhaps, turned them into the 
square. 

They limped into the coach they came in. The woman, 
in terror, was already in it. They cursed, .swore, and 
threatened. 

The* pretended captain, putting his body half-way out of 
the coach, bid my servants tell me that 1 was -that I was 
—and avoiding a worse name, as it seemed—no genllcnian, 
and that he would find an opportunity to make me rei^ent 
the treatment 1 had given to men of honour, and to a lady. 

The m.ijor, in eagerness to say something, by way of 
resentment and menace likewise (beginning with damning 
his blood), had his intended threatening cut short by meeting 
the captain’s head with his, as the other, in a rage, w'ithdrew 
it after his speech to the servant; and e^h cursing the other, 
one rubbing his forehead, the other putting his hand to his 
head, away drove the coach. 

They foi^got to ask for their s^'ord-s and one of tlicm left 
his hat behind him. 

' You cannot imagine, my dear 1.)r. Bartlett, how much 
this idle affair has disturbed me. I cannot forgive myself— 
to be provoked by tw'o such men, to violate the .sanctity of 
my own house. Yet they came, no doubt, to bully and pro¬ 
voke me, or to lay a foundation for a demand that they knew, 
if personally made, must do it. 

My only excuse to myself is that there were two of them, 
and that, though 1 drew, yet 1 had the command of* myself 
80 far as only to defend myself when 1 might have done 
■anything with them. 1 have generally found that thosc^ that 
are the readiest to give offence are the unfittest, when brought 
to the test, to support their own insolence. 
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But my Cmtly ^ my poor Eimly ^ Hoii must she be 
teitificd' I will be uith you \eiy soon I^tt not her know 
anythinc; of this idle affiir, nor anybody but Lord L 


/MTfjy nmmwi 

* 

1 hi\(. just pitted uith one Bla^asc, an attonuy, ivfao 
alrtidy liad been oidticd to proceed i((ainst me, but, out 
ol rigird to my chirvUr, and basing as 1 u oumd, no gnat 
opinion of his rlu nts he thought ht to eonu to me in person^ 
to accpuint mi of it, ind to infoim hitnsiU fiom me of the 
uhole affnr 

1 he gentleman’s civility entitled him to exiiec t an at count 
of It 1 gave It him 

lie told im * tint if 1 pleisid to iistori the swoids and 
the lilt by him, md would piomise nut to stop the future 
quutcrly pi\ments of the J 200 a yeai, ilioul which they wete 
very appiehensive, he direil to say thit dUr such exer¬ 
tion of spit it, IS he c tiled i (holuie excess, 1 should not 
hen any mote of th m foi one while siiicx h lieheved they 
hid onh been tiyin.^ an e\i»eiinient, which hid been cinied 
iaither, he eland to say, tlian they had desigmcl it should” 

He hiiitcil his opiiiicm that the men wire eommon men 
ol th( town, and thit they had never been honoured with 
eommissions 111 inv seiviee 

I Ik woman (1 know not by wl it name to call her, smee 
it IS very probab’e that she has not a leal title to that of 
OHiri) wis taken out of the eoaeh in violent hystenc% as 
Ollora tole* him wlu^ in cnnsullipg Mr Dligreve, may 
lie supiios^ to aggnvate matters m order to lay a foundaboo 
foi n aetioii of damages 

She accused the nieii of cowardice, before Mr Blagtave^ 
and that in vety opprobrious terms 

Ih > excused themselves, as bemg loth to hurt me, which 
they said they easily could have done, especially hefoie I drew 
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Ihey both pretended to Mr Blograve pcisonal dimi^is, 
but I hope their hurts are magnified 

I am (ho^cier that be) most hurt, fui I im not it ill 
pleased ^xth myself lhe>, |)ossibIy though the> have no 
cause to be. satisfied with thur parts in tlic, friy hi\e licen 
more accustomed to such scuffles thui I ind ut iIx>\l, or 
rather Ixmith ill punctilio 

Mr Bhgrise took the swords ind the hit with him in 
the coich thit w iited for him 

If I thought it would not htve locAcd like 1 compnmiisc 
and cneounged their insolence I could fted) base m nt them 
moit thill whit bellilted to them I im ri dl) gieitK hurt 
b> the pirt I If ted to such men 

As to the innuity, I hid Mr Blii,n\t tell the worn in 
thit the pumciitol thit dclanded upon hti fntiii js<^>cl he 
'haiiour, ind yet tint I wis not sur tint she w is cntitled (o^ 
It, but IS the widow of m\ friend 

Hnwesii I told this ^eiitleuiin tint 110 pnncNition 
should hindei me fiom doing stnet justice thciiji I w r 
suit that they would to liw with the money I sliould 
* cause to Ik jmcl to them quuterly “You will theiefoie 
know, sii added I tint the fund whuh they hise tode[xiul 
upon to supiiort 1 lew suit, should they roinmincc one, ind 
thmk fit to employ in it so honest 1 nnn is you seem to Ik, 
n jCjoo i ytir It would Ik. midness, if not uijustice, to 
pay the other jC^oo for sue^i a ^nirixist, when it w is left to 
my discretion to pay it or not, with i \iew to disc our i^e 
that litigious spint^ which is one of in hundRd of this jiooi 
woman’s bid quilities ’ * 

And thus for the present stands this affiir 1 look^upon 
my trouble from this woman as over, till some new seheme 
arises, either among these people or from others whom she 
may consult or employ You and I, when 1 hi\c the happi 
ness to attend you and my other friends, will not renew the 

fuT^ect 1 am, Ac 
VOL 1 


a 


Q 
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1 1 iTiRs \I\ -\I\ (\ ol 111), all adJH\^td h Jfns Byan 
to Mi\s \ell\f tmtattt aiiovnh of hit sojourn with the 
eomplih Gtan iison fatmlx at ColmlrooK Sir Chatlu ts 
fntfuitid with many of hit fitrmr Itittfs to the Stlhys^ 
and fiOth them Ihtfi is sunt litltnn^ Ittiuen him and 
Alisi OfandtsoH Iinally ht iniitu Haunt into tht' 
lihaty at lotd I 'i, anl op ns tht suljut of ht\ Italian 
tiuf to lar 


11 I n R XX [ill] 

« 

MIS'! mR(lN IN CllNIlNUillON 

TKi not intend iiiidiin 10 tioubU >ou mth 1 liistor} uf all 
that pirl of ni\ lift whiih 1 iais olili cd to piss ‘ihtoul fnim 
about thi sesenkenth to m ir the tueiiU fifth >lii of my 
Mji though {xihips It his Ik in is bus\ 1 |M.iiod is could 
^(11 Ik in the hfi of 1 mm si }ouiv ind who iKitr sought 
to ticod in oblijut or (rooked piths \rur this entrjitc 
into it l)i birthtt shill be it libiiti to sUisf) )oui cunosit> 
in 1 more pirlKuhi mmmi, lor lu ind 1 hive (orrespondtd 
for veils with 111 intiinu) tint nas itw eximphs between a 
vouth ind 1 min in lUMiiied life \nd hue let me own 
the ulvintiMs 1 hive n(lived bom his iundesiensionj for 
1 found the following (]uestions often o((ui to me and to 
l>c ot lift hi.^h(st stnice in the conduct ot ni> life *What 
account shill I give of this to Dr Birth tt?’ ‘How, were 
I to give wi) to this temptition, shill 1 report it to Dr 
Or, 'Shall I Im. 1 hipornte, ind onH infotm 
him of the bebt, and meanly conceal from him the worst?* 
"Thus, madam, was Dr Bartlett m the place of a becrnid 
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consauicc to me and many a good thmg did 1 do, many 
a bad unt a\oid, tor stt up «>uch i inunitoi o\<.r m> 

((induct And it nvis the more micssir> thit I should, is 
1 am natunll} jMssioniU, proud, imbitious, ind i 1 hid 
thb honour of being eiih distinguished (piidon, nudim, the 
seeming \anit>) b> i se v ot whiih no min ^ is cmi i w,ie lUi 
admufci, ind jxissibl) the more distiii»,uii1i d, is, Tor iii} 
safeU'b sake, I \Ms IS studious to dec line intinne) mth the 
gi> une^ of It houe\ei diMidied h\ link or ((iebrited ioi 
lx.iut\, IS ra )st youn^ men Jie ^o tulti\ ite their fi\our 

Nor is It so niiu h to be nondcTed it tint I h id adiint ir,es 
i^huh e\er^ one who Iraiels his not Kesidini^ ftr s<»nie 
time It the pnn(i])ii courts, ind often iisitui^ the sime plites, 
in the length of time I uis nbioid I uis (onsidend, in i 
niiniut, 1 i nitiM it the sime time tint 1 uis tie iteduith 
the lesiieet tint is ^eneiill) piul to ti isellers of fittuii i** i^(-ll 
in Irince is Itih 1 uis \er\ ^eiKetll) supfxnted I stxxl 
in hi^li credit mth n\\ (ounti>nun, to uh >iii I hid mail) i>s 
of beiiK, senueilile Ih > nude Lnoun to (Mnlxidi 
fathers iffeetion for me his nn^^niiireiit spint the iiiiient 
fellies on both sides from uhieh I uis deseetided I kept 
the best (oiniiin), uoided intrigues, nude not in)self ob 
noMOUs to senous or }nous peotilt, thoiic,ii I seiupled not to 
asoni, i^hen (died ujxin, my oiKn jirimiples 1 loni dl these 
advantage s I u is lespeeted beyond my det,ree 

“I should not, m'uhm,^i\e been thus livish in my ohii 
praise*, but to account to you for the fuour 1 stexid m i^ith 
scseial families of the fitst rank, and to siif^est an evuse 
for more than one of them, uhich thought it no disgi ue to 
Vrish me to Ih. allied niiUi them 

‘‘Lord I mentioned to you, madam, and my sistcis, i 
Flonntine lady by the nime e>t Oh\ii She is md ed, i 
woman of high qu ilities, nobly bom, generous amiable in her 
features, genteel in her person, and mistress of a great fortune 
in possession, which is entirely at her osin disposal, basing 
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not lather, mother, biothu, or othu near relations Th^ 
first time I her nas at the. opci i An opportunity offered 
in hrr si^ht ^hezt, 1 h(I>, insiilud h) a lo\(r midc desperate 
b) her just itfusal of him, cLuincd and nicntd in> piotection. 
Whit I did on tht orcisiun m is ,]^t.ra 1 l} apfilauded OhvUi 
in putuiilv, s^xilkC hit,hl> of it Iikul aftenvirds 1 &aw 
Iki ui f }iTipin> inhere T mis 1 xisiuir I hid not tht pee- 
sumjition to look up to lier mitli ho{K hut in> counti^man 
Mr Icivois ^11 e me to undirstind tliat T nii^bt lx master 
of mi own foitunt mi*h I id^ Ginn 1 pkadul difftrenct 
of rthtpon lu hLliesed, lu sud, thit iiulUr nii($ht bt made 
( is\ Hut could I Ih pUiscd mith the chmf,i., mould she 
hi\c niidt it, mhui pission, not comiction mas likth to be 
the motive^ Ihcic could lx no obiection to her jitrson 
nohod) questioned her \irtiic hut she mis iiolent and im- 
]Krious in hei teinjjei 1 hid neiei left mind out of m) 
notions of lose, I could not line been bipp> mith her had 
she Ixen c}iiitn of the ^lobt I had the niuitific ition of hting 
ohli,^d to deeliie nijself to the hrh slue It m is a morti 
fication to me, as miieh foi hti ike I'l ni) omn I mas 
olihged to lease 1 lorence upon it for some time, having been 
ippnsed tint the spirit of ie\eiit,e hid tiken place of a gender 
pission, ind tint 1 m is in duiger from it 

llcm olu 11 did 1 lame nt the mant of that refuge in a father's 
anils, ind in m\ native cuuiitrv, mhich subjected me to evils 
that meie more than a mitch foi my tender years, and to all 
the ineonvuiitnces tliat eao attend a Iximshed man t Indeedi 
1 often considend myself in Uns light, and, as the moon- 
venienees hap^icned, mas ready to'repine, and the moit 
ready ^is 1 eould not offliet myself mith the thought of having 
forfeited ray iafhu s love, on the contrary, os the (xmstaixt 
inbtances whieh 1 received of his paternal goodness nude me 
still more earnest to aeknomledge it at his feet ' 

Ought I to luvt forborne, Luev, showmg a sensibility at my* 
eyes on this affecting instance of filial giatitude? If I ou^jhli 
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1 Wish I had had more cominind oi myself but considi.i, my 
dear, the afftetitig subject ml ^cic uimn I v,vi goiii^ to 
apologise for tile Incklmg hit, and to hm slid as I tiul> 
might, **your filnl goodness, sii, *iiri(ts me but, i^ith tiu 
oousaoubniss that must has lecompuiisd the nords, iiould 
not that, to so nice i disieinei, Inse Ineii ti own ihst I 
tliought the tender emotion winled an ipol ? these lilth 
tneks of ours, 1 uc} may sitisf) odi own punitilic, ind sitse 
to keep^us in eounte nance witli ourselves (iiid thit null id 
lb dom,, some tiling) but to i peneti iting eyi, tlie> t nd on! 
to show tint we imumed I'cosei, isnlw intuit indwlnt 
IS that sell but a sell oi giu/e ^ 

\\hit mike s me s > inueh ifruei oi tins mui s diseemnuiit^ 
Am 1 not an honest ^iil, I ue > ? 

He prexeeded 

* Irom this violent hd> T lud greU lioiilil ind ti this 
day But this put of m> stoiy I le ise to Dt Lutlett te> 
acquaint >ou with 1 m ntion it is a mitlei tint >el gives 
me cemcern, tor hei sde, and it wlnt 1 iind his ^iseii semie 
amubtmenl to m> sister C h iilotte s euri )Sit> 

“But 1 histeii to the dfair wliieh, of all others. Ins 
most cmbirribsed me ind wlucli, tn^igiiig m> (impis 
Sion, tliough my lunour is fiee, toiture to m) seiy 

soul" , 

I found m}self not well 1 thought I should hive iiiiited 
llie apprehension of his fiking it as ] wished him not to 
take It (for indeed, T uc), 1 don t thmk it was tint) m ide nu 
worse Had I been by myscll, this fimtishness mi^jlit have 
come over my he ut Pam suie it was not tb it, but it sn/ed 
me at a very unluck) moment )ou 11 siy 

With a eouiiteiiiiice lull of tendei roneexn he my 

hand and ran^ In ran his Lmil) “M) dear Miss Jersois ’ 
said 1 , leaning upon her “ L veuse me, sir,' and I withdrew to 
tho door, and, when there, finding my funtishness going off, 
I turned to him who attended me thither “ 1 am bettu, sir, 
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already; 1 will return instantly. I must lieg of you to proceed 
with your interesting btoiy.” 

T was well the tnument 1 was out of the study. It was 
kept too warm, 1 believe; and I sat too near the fire—^tbat 
was it, to be sure, a^id I said sf* on my return, which was the 
monii'nt 1 had dr.\nk a glass of cold water. 

H(}w teiidiT was his n.*gaid for me I He did not altash 
me by causelessly lti>ing my disorder on his story, and 
ofiiTing to discontinue or post[it)n(‘ it. Indetxl, Lucy, it was 
iKit owing to that; 1 should eisily have distinguished it if it 
had ; on the rontraiy, as 1 am not generally so much affected 
at the iiK'iiient when anything unhappy befalls me as 1 am 
upon reflection, when 1 exttnd, conijrare, and weigh con¬ 
sequences, I w'os quite bra\e in my heart. “An> thing,” 
thought I, “is l)etter than susjiense. Now will my fortitude 
have a call to evert itself, and I warrant 1 bear as will as he 
an c\il that is inevitable.” At Ibis instant, this tr}ing instant, 
bemever, 1 found 111}self thus brave; .so, my dear, it was 
nothing but the too gre.it waimtb of the room which over¬ 
came me. 

1 Liideasouied to assume all my courage, and desired him 
to proceed, but held by the arm of my (hair to steady me, 
lest my little tremblings should increase. 'i1ie faintness had 
l(*ft some little tn'mblings u]>on i^w'y; and one w'ould 
not core, you know, to be thought affected by an)thiiig b his 
story. Ho j)ro«'ec*ded. 

“At Bologna, and in the neighbourhood of Urbbo, are 
Slated two branches of a noble family, maniuises and counts 
of Porrcita, which boasts its pcvligrA.' from Roman prbees, 
end has given to the Church two cardinals—one in the latter 
age, tfic other in the lH.*ginning of this. 

“ Tlie Marchesc della Purretta, who n*sidcs in Bologna, is 
a nobleman of great merit. His lady is illustrious by descent, 
and still more so for her goodness of heart, sweetness of temper, 
and prudence. They have three sons and a daughter.” 
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(“ Ah I that daughter,” thought 1 .) 

“The eldest of the sons is a general ofSrer in the serviu* 
of the King of the Two Sicilies, a man of equal honour and 
bravery, but passionate and haughty, valuing himself on his 
descent, llic second is devoted to the Church, and is 
already a bisho]). The interest of his family and his own 
merits, it is not doubted, will one day, if he lives, give him a 
pLace in the S.icred OjUege. The third. Signor Ji ronyino (or, 
as he is bomi'times ('ailed, the Itarone) della Porn tin, has a legi- 
ment in*the service of the King of Sanlinia. Tlie sister is tin* 
favourite of them all. She Js lovely in her person, gentle in 
her manners, and has high but just notions of the nobility of 
her des('ent, of thi' honour of her sex, and of what is due to 
her own chaiaeter. She is pious, cliaritable, l>encfi(*ent. Her 
three brothers pn'fernxl hi r inU lests to their own. Her fatbei 
used to call her *the pride of his life,’ her mother, *her otlnr 
self, her own Clementina.* *’ 

(Clementina! Ah, Lucy, what a pretty name is Cle¬ 
mentina.) 

“I became intimate with Signor JiTonymo at Koine, neoi 
two years befon* 1 had the honour to be known to the rest of 
his family, exrejjt by his reixirt, which he made run ver) high 
in my favour. Hu was mn\ter of many fine qualities, but had 
contracted friendship with a H*t of dissolute young men of 
rank, with whom he was very earnest to nuike me acquainted. 
I allowed myself to be often in their comtiaiiy; but, as they 
were totally abandoned in their moials, it was in hnix.^s by 
degrees to draw him from them. But a love of pleasua* luul 
got fast hold of him, and his other coni]ianions pievailed over 
his good-nature. He had courage, but not cnougli to resist 
their libertine attacks upon his morals. * 

“Such a friendship could nut hold while each stood his 
ground, and neither would advance to meet the other. In 
short we parted, nor held a correspondence in absence; but 
aftenrards meeting by accident at Padua, and Jeron>mo 
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having in the intenm bun lul into mumvcniencts he avowed 
a change of pnnupks, and the fiicndship aas ttnewed 

‘ It, however, held not raan> months A luJy, less cele 
brited for virtue than beaut}, obtained an influence over him 
i^iinst warning, af^unst pronnsc 

“On heint, e^xjstulatefl with and his promise chimed, 
he resented the fncndl} freedfin He was passionate, and 
on tins occasion less polite th ui it w is nituiai 1oi him to be 
he even dell d his friend M> dc ii Jtninvmo, how e,tnerously 
his he ackn>wlee1f ed siiiet th pul his fiiend, it that time, 
II ted' But the result was they imted, lesohiiii, never more 
to see each other 

ion}mo puisiicd thi advintiire which had occasioned 
the difierenie, and one of thi lidvs admire 1% env)ing him 
his supposed success, lined Bieseiin brivexs to ississinate 
him 

“Iht ittenipt was made in the Cremonese Ihe} had 
got him into their tills in i little thuket it soiii distance 
ficin the load 1 ittenKel In two servants, hap{Kned to 
b( pissin^, when a frighted hoise rin ness the wa), hw 
In idle hioktn, and his saudlt bloodv Ihis making me 
ipprelund s nne mischief to the rider, I di >ve down the open- 
me, he e ime from, ind soon lielield a man stiUt,*,!!!!!, on the 
^mund with two rufhin one of whom w is just stopping h» 
mouth the othei stiblnni, him 1 leijit out of the [lost chaise 
md dn w ni} sword, lunnm^ tow aids them f^vt as I could, 
and e dliny to mv «tnanls to follow me, indeed colling abrf 
I had i number willi m(,m oidei to dami them On this 
the} fled and I hcird them sav, 'l^e* us make off wc have 
(fone his business* Incensed at the v ill aim, 1 pursued and 
eime ip with om of them, who turned upon me I beat 
down his tioinliune, a kind of blimdtibuss, jiist as he pre¬ 
sented it at me, and hod wounded and thrown him on die 
' * nd, b it seeing the other nifiun turning boek to hdp bis 
leuvW, and on a sudden two others appt anng with thur horses. 
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X thoagiit It bc«t to retreat, though 1 would Km ha\t secured 
put of them M> servants then seeing m> dint^ei hislemd, 
shouting, towards me The bn\CKs (pcrha]is apprehending 
thete uere mure than tuo) secmid as {^hd to get off uith 
their rescued eoiiipanion is 1 uas tu retire I hisUned then 
to the unhapp) man, but ho« much uas 1 suipnsed i^hm 
1 found him to Im. the Birone dclli Poiretto, who in disguise, 
hod becui iMuilly pin suing his amoui * 

**He gist signs t>f life 1 instintl) despitehed om of niy 
servants to Cremona foi i sus^ioii I bound up mcintmu 
as well IS I could, tivo ot hib uounds one in his houklir 
the other m his bie ist He hid one in lus hip joing which 
disabled him fieim htlfung himself, and which 1 found Ik 
}ond m> skill tu do in\thing with, onl> cnckavouniig with 
my hanelke le hie 1 to stop its blccelm^ I helped him into 
in} cli use, stepjKd in w th him, uid held him up in it, till 
one of m> men teild me the} had, m inothir part o( the 
thicket, ieiund his sen int Inmnd ind w unded his hoise 
l}ing dc ad b} his siele 1 the n ihehted anel put the peKir k Ilow 
mto the eh use, he be in,, stiff with his huits and unihle to 
stand 

walked b} the side ol it, and in this nianner moved 
towards C lemona, in order to shor*cn the wi) of the c vixcted 
suigeon 

‘•M> sen ant soon returned with one |eion}mo had 
fainted aw ly 1 he surge on diessed him, and prcKe eded with 
bitn to Cremona Jhen it was that, opening his e}es he 
b^eld and knew me and being told b} the suigeon tint 
he owed his prescivation to me, 'Oh, (fnndison,* said he, 
'that I hod followed }our advice I that 1 had kept m} pro 
nose with you* How did I insult }oui Can m} deliverer 
forgive me^ You shall be the director of my future life if it 
please Ciod to restore me * 

"His wounds proved not mortal, but he never will lx the 
ipan he was P^y from his having been unskilfully treated 
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by this his first surgeon, and partl> from his o«n impatience 
and the diffiru 1 l> ot rming the stound in his hip-joint Ex¬ 
cuse this ]nrtiuiLinl>, niadini Ihc subjict requires it, and 
Signoi Teion}nit> nosh descrscs it, and all }um pity 

"I attended him at Cn mona liJI ht nav able to remove; 
He was visited there by his wholi famil} fiom Bologna 
Then mver vtas a famil} more tifieetionatc to one anotlicr* 
tile svffenrg oi one is the sulfenng of evei> one Ihe Inrone 
was eveeelingl) beloved by his faUier, mother, sister, tor the 
sweetness of his manners, his afiectioniite he lit, and JL wit so 
delightfully gay and lively that hi*- eomptiny wii sought by 
eveivbody 

**You will easily Ixlieve, maelam, (roni what 1 have said, 
how .leeeptable to the whole iiinily die setviee wis which 1 
had 1>een so hippy as to under then letonymo Ihey all 
joined to bless me, and the niene when they e une to know 
that I was the peisem whom their feronymo, in the days of 
our intimaey, had highly i\tolled m his letters to his sister 
and to 1>olh biotheis, and who now related to them, by word 
of mouth, the oeeasioii of the eoldness that hid passed bt^ 
tween us, with emumstaiices as honouiabk tor me as the 
(ontraiy lor Inmsilf Sueh wen his jienitentia] confessions m 
the desyKiate condition to whieh he found himself reduced 

“He now, as I attended by his bed oi his couch side, 
fiejueiitly called for a ujietition of those aigume** ^ich. 

he had till now d* iided He besttught me to furgi foi ^ 
treating them befve with levity and me with disrespect, next, 
as he *-aicl, to uisult, and he begged his family to coiibider me 
not only as the preservei of his life but as die restorer of hu 
morals Hus gave the whole family the highest opmion of 
mine,•and still moie to strengthen it, the generous youth 
produced them, though, as I niav say, at his own expense 
(for his reformation was sincae), a letter which I wrote to 
he by him, ui hopes to enforce his tcmporaiy convictions, for 
he had a noble naturt, and a lively sense of wliat was due 
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his charactir, and to the love and pirt> of his parents, the 
bishop, and his sister, though he was loth to think he could 
be wronf, m those puisuits in scinch be svis shillin.r to indulge 
himself 

“Nestr was there n moif gnteiul^ fimih Ihe nohU 

£l(her UTS uiieis), Iieciusc he knew not lion to icknonliclgi 
actordmg to the hrj^emss of his heiit to n nun in ,rtnttel 
cinumstuias the obli^ition hid u]ion them ill Ihe 
mothei^nith i freedom mm 'imiihh greit thin the Itihin 
ladies lie ueustometl to expi^ss hia hei Clenuiitini ie»,ii(l 
as her fourth brother the pie^ner of the thiid ihe Inn n 
decluedtlnt he should neser rest noi mover till hi hid 
me renudedin such muiiiti is ill the \i( rid should thml I 
hid honoui el me me in it 

“^Miin the hiione ms leniov d to llilo^ni the whole 
fimilv wen studious t> nuke i (isions to gel mi amon^ 
tliem Ihe genet il inide me pioinis , when ni\ lelitions is 
he wis pie 1 std to express himsdf, it 11(1 ^.nii could put 
with me to ^ivc him im (oniinii) it Niples Ihe hshep, 
who pi sed ill the timi he hid to s['iu irmi his diexese 
It lie lo,,ni, ind wh( is i 1 lined nun, iii < mphiiieiit ti 
his fourth hi other, woulel line mi iniliite him into the 
know led., eif t le 1 n^lish tongue 

“Our Milton his deseneell) i nime imong them Flu 
friendship thit subsisted betwcin him ind i le irned nobh 
man of their eountrv eneleAred his raemoiv tei them Milti n 
therefore, wIS i primipil lulhor with us Our lectuxes wete 
usuall) held in the chunber of the wounded bnther, in order 
to divert him, he olsa Ix.eimt m> scholir Ihe tither uid 
mother were often piesent, uid at such times their Pementini 
was seldom absent She dso tilled m# her tutc/t ind 
though she was not hilf so often present it the leetures is 
her brothers were, made a ^leater proficiency thui eitlui of 
them” 

(Do >ou doubt It, I uc) ?) 
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“ The father, as «c 1 ] as the bisliop, is Itariied , the mother 
vvell read She had hid the bincht of a Fniuh educatiot^ 
bting lirought up h> hu unde, who resided nuiii) >ears at 
Pans in«a {lubhc character; and her daughter had, under 
her own e>i, achaqfagcs in her education which aic* hardly 
escr allowed or sought after b> the Itilian ladies In such 
compan}, )ou ma> beliesc, midim, tint 1, who was kept 
alirood against n3> wishes, pissed m> time \ei> agiecably 
1 was particularly honuiued with the confide nee of the 
maiehioness who oiiened her heait to me, and consulted 
me on e\ery matenil oceuiiime llci lord, who is onci 
of the politest of nun, was neici better ple.is(d than whc*n 
he found us together, and not seldom, though we were not 
engagul in lectures the fan Cleiiuntiiia claimed a right to 
be wheat her mother was. 

“Alxiut this time the >oung Count ol Kehiden returned 
to Panna, in order to settle m his native eounlrv Ills fathei 
was a tavouritc in the court of the Princess of Parna, and 
attended that lad} to Maclncl on her inoniage with the late 
King ol Spam, wheie he held a \ei> consideiablc jMist, and 
btely died then immensel} iich On a visit to this noble 
lamil) the >oung lord saw and loved Clenuntini 

”lhe Count of Belvedere is a liandsomt, a gallant, a 
sensible man, his foitune is v^r} gieat, such an alliance was 
not to be slighted llie marquis gave his countenance to 
11; the marchio less favoured me with several conversations 
ujum the subject She was of opinion furhaps that it was 
neetssar) to know m) thoughts on this CKcasion, for the 
}(nuigei brother, unknown to me, declared thit lie thou^ 
tl ere was po wa} of rewaidmg m} merits to the family but 
by givAig me a relation to it Dr Bartlett, madam, can 
show \i>u, from ni> letters to him, some convusations wbidi 
will convmce )ou that in Ital>, as well as 111 other coon* 
tnes, there aie peisons of honour, of goodness, of gentiro&ity, 
and who are above reserve, vindictiveness jealousy, and tfaott 
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other bad pasbiom b> which somt mark tndibcnmimuly i 
whole nation 

**l*ur fn> ovvn put, it impossible (di tinguishcd as I 
was by tstry individual of this noble fimil), ind lo\tl) is 
is this daughter of it mistiess of a thoi^ind „ood qinhlus 
and myself absolutely disengaged in my affections) that my 
vanity should not sometimis Im. iwikened, and a wish uist 
that there might bi a {Kissibility of obtonnng sut h a pn/e, 
but I iJiecUfl the \ inity the moment 1 c luld find it begin 
to pliy ibout ind wnm my heirt lo hivt ittem|Ud to 
recommend myself to tiu young liely s iivour, thoUt,h but 
by looks, by assiduities I should hi\e thou.;ht on infunous 
breach of the tiust incl (onfldinee they ill re]x>sed in me 

* Ihe piide of i funily so illustnous in its descent, th«.ii 
foitunes unusually high f )r tlu country which, by the ^oodiuss 
of their hints they idorntd thi lehtioii they Ixnt to the 
Chureli, my foreign e\ti vti in ind mteust the litly s ixilted 
muits which mide hei of eon ecpi iicc to the he iits of 
sc veral illiistnous y luths lief in tht ( ount of Belvc clc n 
made known his pa sioi for her mm of which th fend 
£unily thought woithy of then ( lenientini, nor iin of whom 
could enp»,e hei heirt but tbove til, tiie difference in 
religion the young lidy so nmukably steidfist in heis 
that It wis with the utmost difiicuUy tliey eould lestrun her 
from assuming the veil, and who once d ihred in anger, on 
hearing me, when cilled bpon avow my jnnicipUs thit slit 
grudged to a hcRtic the gloiy of having saved the Birone 
della Porretti all these consicleiations outweiglied iny hopes 
that miglit otherwise Irive arisen in a Ixisom so sensible of 
the favouis they were contmuiUy heipuig upon mc« 

** About the samt time the troubles, now so liippily 
appeased, broke out m bcutland Hardly anythin^, else was 
talked of m Italy but the pio,,nss, and supposed certainty 
of success, of the young invader 1 was o^n obbged to 
stand the tnumphs and evultitions of persons of rank and 
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figure, being known to >)e warm in the interest of my countiy* 
1 had a good deal of this kind of spirit to contend with, even 
in this more raodeiate Italian family; and this frequently 
lirought on debates which I would gladly have avoided 
holding: but it impossible. E\cr)' ntw advice from 
England resivid the disagn‘cable subjttt; for the success 
of the rebels, it was not doubted, iiould lie attended with 
the lestoration of what the) (alksl the ( atholir religion ; and 
C'k'meiitina partit ularly pleased lu'rself, that tlien her heretic 
tiiUir would take R'fuge in the diosom of his holy mother tlie 
C'hurrh; and she dehghted to say things of this nature in 
tlK‘ laiig'Utge 1 \\as teaching her, and iiihiih, by this time, 
she spoke very intelligibly. 

1 t(M)k a rc'solution hereupon to leave Italy for a while, 
and to rcti](‘ to \’ienna, or to some one of the (leimaii courts 
that was lesh interested than the) were in ludy in the sueccss 
of the Chevalier’s undertaking; and 1 was the mure desirous 
to do so, as the displeasure of CLivia against me began to 
grow' seiious, and to Ik‘ talked of, even b) herself, witli Itss 
discr(‘tion than was consistent with her high sjiirit, her noble 
biith, and ample fortune. , 

*‘l romniuni('ated my intention to the inarrhionesH first 
'Hie noble lad) exiiressed bi'r roncern at the tiioiights of my 
quitting Italy, and engagt'd me to [lut off ni) de|jarture for 
seme wiH‘ks: but at the same time hinted to me, with an 
explicitness that is ix'culiar to hbr, her apprehensions and 
her lord’s, that I was in love w-ith her Cli‘menlina. I con* 
sinced her of my honour in this particular; and she so well 
.sadbfied the marquis in this rcspt‘i*t that, on their daughter’s 
absolute refusal of the Count of Belvedere, the> confided In 
me to *talk to her in favom of that nobleman. The young 
lady and 1 liad a conference upon thi* subjt'ct: Dr. Bartlett 
can give you the paiticulais. The father and mother, un¬ 
known to Ub both, had plaa'd themselves in a closet adjoiniiig 
to the room we were in, and which communicated to another 
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■ as well as to that: they had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
what they heard me say to their daughter. 

“ The time of my departure from Italy drawing near, and 
the young lady repeatedly refusing the Count of Belvedere, 
the younger brother (still unknown to niQ, for he doubted not 
but 1 should rejoice at the honour he hoped to prevail upon 
them to do me) declared in my favour. They objected the 
more obvious difficulties in relation to religion and my countr)'. 
He de^red to be commissioned to talk to me on those sub¬ 
jects, and to his sister on her motives for refusing the Count of 
Belvedere; but they would not hear of his speaking to me 
on this subject, the marchioness giving generous reasons on 
my behalf for her joining in the refusal, and undertaking her¬ 
self to talk to her daughter, and^ to demand of her her reasons 
for rejecting every proposal that had f3een made her. 

“ She accordingly closeted her Clementina. She could get 
nothing from her but tears. A silence, without the least appear¬ 
ance of sullenness, had for some days before shown that a 
deep melancholy had begun to lay hold of her heart. She 
was, however, offended when love was attributed to her; yet 
her mother told me that she could not but suspect that she 
was under the dcjminion of that passion without knowing it, 
and the rather as she was newer cheerful but when she was 
taking le.ssons for learning a tongue which never, as the mar¬ 
chioness said, was likely to be of use to her.” 

(“As the marchioness said”—ah ! my Lucy.) 

“'fhe melancholy increased. Her tutor, as he was called, 
was desired to talk to her. He did. It was a task put upon 
. him that had its difiidbltic.s. It was observed that she genc- 
.rfily assumed a cheerful air while she was with him, but said 
little, yet seemed pleased with everything he said to her; and 
the little she did answer, though he spoke in Italian or French, 
was in her newly acquired language; but the moment he was 
geme her countenance fell, and she was .studious to find 
'Opportunities to get from company.” 
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(What think you of my fortitude, Lu(y? Was I not a 
good g|rl? But ni> cunouty kept up my spirits. **Whtfn 
1 come to reflect,” thought f, “ I sliall have it all upon my 
pillow.”) 

“ Hci parents w* re in the deepest affliction. They con¬ 
sulted [)h}sicians, nho all pronounced hti maLidy to be love. 
She was taxed i^ith it, and all the indulgence promised her 
that her heart could wish as to the object; but still she could 
not with patience bear tlie imputation. Once she asked her 
woman, who told hu that she was certainly in love, * Would 
you have me hate myself?* IIci mother talked to her of 
the passim in favourable terms, and ns LiuciibU.*; she heard 
hei with attention, but made no answer. 

“The evening Ufore the day 1 was to se‘t out fur Germany 
the family mack a sumptuous entertainment in honour of a 
guest on idiom they had conferred so many faiours. They 
had Ijrought themselve^s to appioic of his departure the more 
readily, as the^ nere wiUing to see whether his alisence would 
affeet their Clementina, and, if it did, in what manner. 

“They left it to her rhoiee whcthei she nould ap^iear at 
t.ible or not. She chose to be thcR^ llicy all lejoiced at 
hiT lecoxred spiiits. She was e\cee*ding ehiH.‘rrul. She &up- 
ported her part of the eonveisation dunng the whole evening 
with her usual \i\acity and good sense, insomuch that I 
washed to myself I had departed scKiner. *Ytt it is sur¬ 
prising,' thought I, * that this young lady, who si'cmed always 
to be pleased, and, even since these R^ienes have had power 
over her, to lie most cheerful in my c ompany, should rejoice 
in my de^parlurc—should seem to owb her recovery to it^ ft 
dqiortuie which e\ery one else kindly regie*ts: and yet thefe 
was nothing in he? ^baviour 01 looks thdt appeared in the 
least aficHited. ^Vhen acknowledgments were made to me of 
the pleasure 1 had given to the whole family, she joined in 
them j when my health and happiness were wished, she added 
her wishes by c^eciful bows, as she sat; when they wished.* 
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to see me again before I went to England, she did the same 
—so that my heart was dilated: 1 was overjoyed to see such 
a happy alteration. When I took leave of them she stood 
forward to receive my compliments with a polite French free¬ 
dom. 1 offered to press her hand with my lips. *My 
brother’s deliverer,’ said she, 'must not affect this distanccj* 
and, in a manner, offered her dieek, adding, ' God preserve 
my tutor wherever he sets his foot’ (and in English, *God 
convert ^ou too, chevalier). May you never want such nti 
agreeable friend as you have bean to us I * 

" Signor Jeronymo was 110L able to be with us. 1 went 
up to take leave of him. ' Oh, my Grandison,’ said he, and 
flung his arms about my neck; 'and will you go? Tllessings 
attend you! But what will become of a brother and sister 
when they have lost you ? ’ 

“'You will rejoice me,’replied I, ‘if you will favour me 
with a few lines by a servant whom 1 sliall leave behind me 
for three or four day.s, and who will find me at Inspruck, to 
let me know how you all do, and whether your sister’s health 
continues.’ 

“' She must, she shall be yours,’ said he, * if 1 can manage 
it. Why, why will you leave us ? * 

“ 1 was surpri.sed to hear him say this: he had never before 
been so particular. 

*' 'That cannot, cannot be,’ .said I. ' There are a thousand 
obstades- * • 

'"All of which,’ rejoined he, 'that dcjiend u[X)ii us, 1 
doubt not to overcome. Your heart is not with Olivia ? ’ 

'.'They all knew, from that lady’s indiscretion, of the 
proposals that had been made mu relating to hci^ and of 
my dedining them. 1 assured him that my heart was frdb. 

“We agreed upon a correspondence, and 1 took leave 
of one of the most grateful of men. 

“But how much was I afflicted when 1 received at Ins- 
pjCttck.,the expected letter, which acquainted me that this 

-VOL. 1. » 
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sunshine lasted no longer than the nc*xt da> * The young 
lady’s malady letuintd iiiith iidoubkd force Shall I, madam, 
bnefl> relate to you the inuiiur iii «hich| as her biother 
wrote, It ojicraU d upon hei ? 

“She <>hut liei^ilf up in lut chamber, not seeming to 
regnid or knoni th it her inuman ni is in it, noi did she an&iier 
to tuo thne questions that her nomm asLul her, bul^ 
setting her chair with its buk toa irds lur, oscr against a 
(Inset in the zoom, after a jnofound silence sht Ik nt forwards, 
and m a loin \oi(e seemed t ) lie communing niith a ^luson 
inthefloset 'And sou sa> he is artuilly {,om ? Gone for 
e\ er ? No, not for e^ e,r I ’ 

'"Vho goni, maclini?’ said her \ioraan * lo nhom 
do >ou direct )oui disiouise ?’ 

“'We Wire ill obliged to him, no doubt Sobiasilyto 
nscue m> brother, and to pursue the brivoes, irid, as my 
brother sa)s, to put him in his own chaise, and walk on 
foot by tin side of it Wh\, as >ou ea\, assassins might have 
muidered him tin luirscs might hue tiampled him under 
tneir feet’—stiU looking as if she were speaking to somebody 
in the eloset 

“llei womin stejiped to the eloset, and opened the door, 
and left it oiK.n, to take oiT )ui attention to the plaee, and 
to turn the e out sc ot het ideas hut still she bent forwards 
towards it, and talked calmU, as if to somibod) in it then 
I reaking into a t imt liitgh, ' In lose 1—^thal is sueh a silly 
notion and set 1 lose c ii}l>od> lietter than I lose mysclC’ 

'' Her mother eamc uito the room just then The young 
hd> aro'ic m haste and shut the cliset door, as if sbahad 
si melK)d> hid there, and, throwing herself at her mother's feet, 
*M>*d( V, m> csii honomed mamma,’ said shi, 'foigisc me 
for all the Uouble I hast caused }ou But 1 will, I must-— 
you cant deny me* 1 will Ik God’s cduld as well as yours* 
I will go into a nunnery.* 

'* It came out afterwards that hei confessor, faekl^ ^g 
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gone, madam f ' said her tiwMtfw. ‘ To whom do you 
direct your discourse t ’" 
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advantage of confessions extorted from her of regard for her 
tutor, tliough only such as a sister might bear to a brother, 
but which he had susijcctcd might come to be of consequence, 
had filled her tender mind with terrors that had thus affected 
her head. She is, ^ I have told you, madam, a young lady 
of exemplary piety. 

“1 will not dwell on a scene so melancholy. How 1 
afflict your tender heart, my good Miss Byron! ” 

(Do you think, Lucy, I did not weep? Indeed^ 1 did. 
Poor young lady! But my mind was fitted for the indulg¬ 
ing of scenes so melanofaoly. “Pray, sir, proceed,” .said I. 
“NVhat a heart must that be which bleeds not for such a 
distress! Pray, sir, proceed.”) 

“ Be it Dr. Biirtlett’s task to give you further [larticulars. 

I will be briefer —1 will not indulge my own grief. 

“>\11 that medicine could do was tried; but her confessor, 
who, however, is an honest, a worthy man, kqit up her fears 
and terrors. He saw the favour her tutor was in with the 
whole family; he knew tliat the younger brother had declared 
for rewarding him in a very high manner. He had more than 
once put this favoured man upon an avowal of his principles; 
and, betwixt her piety and her gratitude, had raised such a 
conflict in her mind as her tender nature could not bear. 

“ At Dlorcncc lives a family of high rank and honoui^ the 
ladies of which liavc with them a friend noted for the ex¬ 
cellency of her heart and her gefiius, and who, liaving been 
robbed of her fortune early in life by an uncle, to whose care 
she was committed by her d>nng father, was received both 
a.s a comjmnion and a blessing by the ladies of the fiumly 
she lias now for many years lived with. She is an English¬ 
woman and a Protestant, but so very discreet that her being 
so^ though at first they hoped to proselyte her, gives them* 
not a less value for her; and yet they are all zealous Roman. 
Catholics. These two ladi^ and this their companion, were 
visiting one day at the Marchese della Porretta’s, and there 
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the distressed mother told them the mournful tale. The 
ladies, who think nothing that is within the comt)a.ss of human 
prudence imt)ossible to tlicir Mrs. Beaumont, wished that 
the young lady might lx: entrusted for a week to her care, 
at their own house at Florence. . 

“It was consented to as soon as proposed, and Signora 
Clementina was as willing to go, there having always been 
an intimacy between the families, and she (as everybody else) 
having ^ high opinion of Mrs. Beaumont. They took her 
with them on the day they set out for Florence. 

“Here, again, for shortening my*story, I will refer to Dr. 
Bartlett. Mrs. Beaumont went to the bottom of the malady: 
she gave her advice to the family upon it. They were re¬ 
solved (Signor Jeronymo supporting her advice) to be governed 
by it. The young lady was told that she should be indulged 
in all her wishes. She then acknowledged what those were, 
and was the easier for the acknowledgment, and for the 
advice of such a prudent friend, and ri:tiirned to Bologna 
much more compr)sed than when she leH; it. 'I'he tutor was 
sent for by common consent, for there hod l>een a convention 
of tlie whole family—the Urbino branch, os w'cll os the general, 
being present. In that the terms to be proix>sed to the 
supposed happy man were settled; but they were Jiot to be 
mentioned to him till after he had seen the lady—a wrong 
policy, surely. 

“ He was then at VieniSi. Signor Jeronymo, in his letter, 
congratulated him in high term!;, as a man whom he had it 
now at last in his power to reward; and lie hinted in general 
that the conditions wotfld be such as it was impossible but 
he must find his very great advantage in them—as to fortune, 
to be sure, he meant. 

“The fxiend so highly valued could not but be aflfected 
with the news; yet, knowing the lady and the family, he was 
afraid that the articles of resident and religion would not be 
easily compromised between them. He therefore summoned 
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up all his prudence to keep his fears alive and his hope in 
suspense. 

“He arrived at Bologna. He was permitted to pay his. 
compliments to Lady Clementina in her mother’s presence. 
How agreeable, how, nobly frank was die reception from both 
mother and daughter! How high ran the congratulations of • 
jeronymo! He called the supposed happy man brother. 
The marquis was ready to recognise the fourth son in him. 
A great fortune additional to an estate bequeathed hqr by her 
two grandfathers was proposed. My father was to be invitejj 
over to grace the nuptials by his presence. 

“ But let me cut short the rest The terms could not be 
complied with, for I was to make a formal renunciation of 
my religion and to settle in Italy—only once in two or three 
years was allowed, if 1 pleased, for two or three months to 
go to England; and as a \Hsit of curiosity, once in her life, if 
their daughter desired it, to carry her thither, for a time to 
be limited by them. 

“ What must be my grief to be obliged to disappoint such 
exjicctations as were raised by persons who had so sincere 'a 
value for me! You cannot, madam, imagine my distress, so 
little as could be expected to be allowed by them .to the 
principles of a man whom they supposed to be in an error 
tliat would inevitably cast him into perdition I But when the 
friendly brother imploreil my comjiliancc—^when the excellent 
mother, in effect, besought me to have pity on her heart, 
and on her child’s head—and when the tender, the amiable ' 
Clementina, putting herself out of the question, urged me^ for 
my soul’s sake, to embrace the doctrihes of her holy mother- ' 
the Church—what, madam—but how I grieve you! ” 

(He stopped. His handkerchief was of use to him, sis:' 
mine waa to me. What a distress was here!) 

“And what, and what^^sir,” sobbing, “was the result? 
Could you—could you resist?” - * 

“Satisfied in my own faith, entirely satisfied I Havipg'^ 
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insuperable obj^ons to that 1 was wished to embrace f A 
lover of iny native country too. Were not my God and my 
country to be the sacrifice if I complied 1 But 1 laboured, 1 
studied for a compromise. I mu.st liave been unjust to 
Qementina's merit and to my own character had she not 
been dear to me. And, indeed, 1 beheld graces in her then 
that I had before resolved to shut my eyes against: her rank 
next to princely; her fortune high as her rank; obstacles from 
religion^ country, that had appeared to me insuperable, re¬ 
moved by thenLselves; and no apprehension left of a breach 
of the laws of liospitnlity,* which had, till now, made me 
struggle to behold one of the mast amiable and noble-minded 
of women with indiflerence. I offered to live one year in 
Italy, one in Englaifd, by turns, if their dear Clementina uould 
live with me thei'e; if not, I would content myself with pa.ssing 
only three months in every year in my native country. 1 
proposed to leave her entirely at her libtirty in the article 
of religion, and, in ease of children by the marriage, the 
daughters to be educated by her, the so;is by nu;: a condition 
to which his Holiness himself, it was presumed, would nut 
refuse his sanction, ns there were precedents for it. This, 
madam, was a great sacrifice to compassion, to love. What 
could 1 more! ” 

“And would not, sir, would not Clementina consent to 
this compromise?” 

“Ah! the unliappy Yady. It is this reflection that 
strengthens my grief. She would have consented; slie was 
earnest to procure the consent of her friends upon these 
terms, lliis her earnestness in my favour, devoted as she 
was to her religion, excites my comiiossioii and calls for my 
gratitude. * 

“What scenes, what distressful scenes followed! The 
noble father forgot his promised indulgence; the mother, 
indeed, seemed in a manner neutral; the youngest brother 
was still, however, firm in my cause. But the marquis, the 
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general, the bishop, and the whole Urbino branch of the family > 
were not to be moved, and the less because tkiey considered' 
the alliancu: as derogatory to their own honour in the same 
proix>rtion as they thought it honourable to me—a private, on 
obscun*. man—os now they began to call me. In short, 1 was 
allowed, I w’as desired to depart from Bologna, and not 
suffered to take leave of the unhappy Clementina, though on 
her knees she begged to be allowed a |)arting interview. And 
what was the consequence? Dr. Bartlett must tell ^ic rest. 
Unhappy Clementina! Nowttliey wish me to make them 
one more visit at Bologna 1 Unhappy Clementina! To what 
purpose?” 

I saw his noble heart was too much affected to answer 
questions, had I had voice to ask any. 

But, oh! my friends, you see how it is. Can I be .so 
unhappy as he is? As his Clementina is? Well might 
Dr. Bartlett say that this excellent man is not happy. Well 
might he himself say that he has suffered greatly, even from 
g(H)d women. Well might he aimplain of sleepless nights. 
Unhappy Clemtmtina 1 let me repeat after him, and not happy 
Sir Charles Grandison. And who, my dear, is happy ? Not, 
I am sure, your 

Harriet Byron. 


LErrKK XXI. (Vol. iii.) Cfmtinues the interview^ gives some 
accomtt of Harriets own feelings on leaming the prior 
attachment^ and contains a refera^ to Dr. Bartlett for 
the rest of its history. The etiBre remainder of the tfolumey 
exqpt*(fne letter^ consists of a packet of thirteen^ from 
Dr. Bartlett Miss Byron^ communicated by her to 
Miss SeJby, and containing an elaborate history of Sir 
Charles Grandisotis relations with the Porretta family. 
{See Introduction^ 
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Letters I.-lII. (Vol. \y,)ifrom Harriet to Lu€y\ chiefly add 
strokes to the portrait of Sir Charleds perfections. He 
dines with and moralises tcver Hargraie and his 
gay friends; plans a marriage for his nucky lAtrd JK, 
whose heir he is; undertakes the re-establishment of the 
fortunes of the Mansfield family^ and interests himself in 
the^ career of the two sons of his lather's mistress. lie 
shotos himself in yet a new^light in the ftdloiving letter. 


LETTER IV [iv] 

SIR CHARLES CRANDlSON TO DK. RARTl^ETT 
{^Enclosed m the pr^edind^ 

(iRANDisoN IliM.L, Friday nighty March 31. 

I ARRIVED at Sir Harry Jicauchamp's alx)ut twelve this day. 
He and his lady exiH.'Cted me, from the letter which I wrote 
and showed you before I left the town—in whicli, you know, 
I acquainted Sir Harry with his son’s earnest desire to thrr>w 
himself at his feet, and to pay his duty to his mother in 
England, and engaged to call myself, cither this day or to¬ 
morrow, for an answ'er. * 

Sir Harry received me with great civility and even aflection. 
** Lady Beauchamp,” said he, “ w'ill be with us in a moment. 
1 am afraid you will Hot meet with all the civility from her 
on the errand you are come upon that a man of Sir Charles 
Grandison's character dc.servcs to meet with from &ll the 
world. We have been unhappy together ever since wc had 
your letter. I long to see my sun: your friendship for him 

establishes him in my heart. But- ” and then he cursed 

the apron string tenure by which, he said, he held his peace. 
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**You will allow me, Sir Harry,” said 1 , “to address my¬ 
self in my own way to your lady. You give me pleabuie in 
letting me know that the difficulty is nut with you. You 
have indeed, sir, one of the must prudent young men in the 
world for youz son. His heart is in your hand: you may 
form it as yim please.” 

She is coming I She is coming 1 ” intemipU'd he. “ We 
arc all in pieces; mv were in the midst of a feud when you 
arrived. If she is not ci\il to you-” * ^ 

In swam the lady, her complexion raised, displeasure in 
hiT looks to me, and indignation in her air to Sir Harry, as if 
they luid not had their contention out, and she was n*ady to 
renew it. 

With os obliging an air as 1 could assume, 1 jsaid my com¬ 
pliments to her. .She recched them with gri‘at stiffness, 
swilling at Sir llatry, who sidlol to the dooi in a moody and 
sullen manner, and then slipjH d out. 

“ You are Sir C'harles Graiulison, I sup]x>se, sir,'’ said she. 
“I nc‘\'er saw you before; I have hcaicl much Lilk of you. 
But |iray, sir, arc good men alway.s officious men ? Cannot 
they perform the obligations of friendship without dlsc'ompos- 
ing families ? ” 

*' ^'ou see me now, madam, in an e\'il moment, if you are 
displeased with me. But I am not usihI to the displeasure 
of ladies: 1 do ni> utmost not to deseive it; and let me 
tell you, madiini, that I will not sdffer you to be dis|ileased 
with me.” 

I took her half-reluctant hand, and led her to a chair, and 
sealed myself in another near hcT. ■ 

*1 see,.sir, you have your arts.” 

Shd took the fure-siteen that hung by the side of the 
chimney and held it before her face, now glancing at me, now 
turning away her eye, as if resolved to lie displeased. 

“You come upon a hateful enand, sir; I have been 
unhappy ever since your officious letter came.” 
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“lam sorry for U, madam. ^Vhile you are warm with the 
remembrance of a past misunderstanding, I will not offer to 
reason with you; but let me, madam, sec less discomposure 
in your looks. I want to take my impressions of you from 
more placid features. 1 am a painter, jmadam. 1 love to 
draw ladies' pictures. Will you liave this mss for a first 
sitting?” 

She knew not what to do with her anger; slic was loth to 
{lart with it. ‘ 

“You are im]X!rtincnt, Sir Charles. Excuse me. You art: 
impertinent” 

“ I do excase you, I^idy Beauchamp, and the rather as 1 
am sure you do not think me si>. Your freedom is a mark of 
your favour, and I thank you for it.” 

“ You treat me as a child, sir-” 

“ I treat all angry people as childnsi. 1 low to humour 
them. Indeed, I^ady Beauchamp, you must not be angry 
with them. Can 1 be mistaken? Don’t T see in your as]x;ct 
' the woman of sense and reason ? I npver blame a lady for 
her humoursoineness so much as, in my mind, I blame her 
mother.” 

“Sir!” said she. 1 smiled. She bit her lij) to avoid 
returning a smile. 

Her character, my dear friend, is not, you kiww, that of 
an ill'tempered woman, though haughty, and a lover of ]X)wer. 

“1 liavo heard much*of you, Sir Charles Grandison; hut 
1 'am quite mistaken in you. 1 ex{)ected to see a grave, formal 
young man, his yicim mouth set in plaits; but you are a joker, 
and a fra man—a very free man, 1 do a-ssure you.” 

“ I would be thought decently free, madam, but not im¬ 
pertinent. 1 see with pleasure a returning smile. Oh that 
ladies knew how mucli smiles become their features! Very 
few causes can justify a woman’s anger. Your sex, madam, 
was given to delight, not to torment us.” 

“ Torment you, sir 1 Pray, has Sir Harry 


II 
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“Sir Harry cannot look pleased when his lady is dis¬ 
pleased. 1 saw that you were, madam, the moment 1 beheld 
you. I hope 1 am not an unwelcome visitor to Sir Harry, 
for one hour (I intend to stay no longer), that he received me 
with .so dLstiirlxid a countenance, and has now withdrawn 

I 

himself, as if to avoid me.” 

“To tell you the truth, Sir Harry and I have had a 
dispute; but he always speaks of Sir Charles Grandison with 
pleasure.” 

“Is he not o/Tended withonie, madam, for the contents 
of the letter-” 

“ No, sir, and I suppose you hardly think he is. But I 
am-” 

“ l>ear madam, let me beg your interest in favour of the 
contents of it.” 

She took fire—rose up. 

I besought her patience. “ Why should you wish to keep 
abniad a young man who is a credit to his family, and who 
ought to be, if he is not, the joy of his father? Let him owe 
to your generosity, madam, that recall which he solicits: it 
will liecomc your character. He cannot be always kept abroad, 
be it your own generous work-” 

“ What, sir! Pray, sir”—with an angry brow. 

“ You must not be angry with me, madam ” (T took her 
hand). “You can’t be angry in camesst.” 

“ Sir Charles Gi'aridison, you arej ’—she withdrew her hand 
—“you arc,” lepeated she, and seemed ready to call names. 

“1 am the Grandison you call me, and 1 honour the 
maternal character. You must permit me to honour you, 
madiun.” . 

“ I wonder, sir-” 

“I will not be denied. The world reports misunder¬ 
standings Ixitwcen you and Mr. Beauchamp. That busy 
world that will l)e meddling, knows your power and his 
dependence. You must not let it charge you with an ill 
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use of that power. If you do, you will have its blame wl^ 
you might have its praise: he will have its pity.” 

**What, sir, do you think your fine letters and smooth 
words will avail in favour of a young fellow who has treated 
me witli disrespect ? ” 

“ You arc misinformed, madam. J am willing to have ' 
a greater dependence upon your justice, upon your good¬ 
nature, than upon anything 1 can urge, either by letter or 
speech, l^n’t let it be said that you are not to be jjre- 
vailcd on. A woman not to .be prevailed on to join in an 
act of justice, of kindness—^fOr the honour of the sex, let 
it not be said.” 

** Honour of the sex, sir! Fine talking! Don’t 1 know 
that, were I to consent to his coming over, the first thing 
would be to have his. annuity augmented out of my for¬ 
tune ? He and his father would be in a party against me 
Am I not already a sufferer through him in his father's 
love? You don’t know, sir, what has passed 'between Sir 
Harry and me within this half-hour. But don’t talk to me^ I 
won’t hear of it. The young man hates me: 1 hate him, and 
ever will.” 

She made a motion to go. 

With a respectful air I told her she must not leave me. 
My motive deserved not, 1 said, that both she and Sir Hany 
should l^e me in displeasure. 

“You know but too well,” resuhied she, “how acceptable 
your officiousness (I must call it so) is to Sir Harry.” 

“And does Sir Ilany, madam, favour his son’s suit? Yoil 
rejoice me. Let not Mr. Beauchamp know that he doesJ' 
And do you, my dear Lady Beauchamp, take the whote iheiii; 
of it ib yourself. How will he revere you for your goodnen'' 
to him! And what an obligation, if, as you say. Sir Hany- 
is. inclined to favour him, will you, by your generous 6^ 
motion, lay upon Sir Harry.” 

“ Obtottion upon Sir Harry 1 Yes, Sir Charles GrandisoH^ - 
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I have laid too many obligations already upon him for his 
gratitude." 

“ Lay this one more. You own you have had a misunder¬ 
standing this morning. Sir Hany is withdrawn, 1 suppose, 
with his heart full. Let me, I beseech you, make up the 
misunderstanding. I have been happy in this way. Thus we 
will order it—^wc will desire him to walk in. will beg your 
interest with him in favour of the contents of the letter 1 sent. 
His compliance will follow as an act of obligingness to you. 
The gi^c of the action will be yours. I will be answerable 
for Mr. Beauchamp’s gratitude. Dear madam, hesitate not. 
The young gentleman must come over one day: let the 
favour of its being an early one Itc owing entirely to you.” 

**You are a strange man, sir. 1 don’t .like you at all. 
You would persuade me out of my reason.” 

“Let us, madam, as Mr. Beauchamp and I ixrc already 
the dearest of friends, begin a family understanding. St. 
James’s Square and Berkley Square, when you come to town, 
be a next-door neighbourhood. Give ine the consideration of 
being the bondsman for the duty of Mr. Beauchamp to you, 
as well as to his father.” 

She was silent, but looked vexed and irresolute. 

“My sisters, madam, are amiable women.. You will l)o 
pleased with them. Lord L. is a man worthy of Sir Harry’s 
acquaintance. We shall want nothing, if you would think so, 
but Mr. Beauchamp’s pr^ence among us.” 

“What! I suppose you design your maiden sister for 
the young fellow. But if you do, sir, you must ask me 
for- " There she stopped. 

“Indeed, 1 do not. He is not at present disposed to 
' many. He never will, without his father’s approbati&n, and, 
let me say—^yours. My sister is addressed to by Lord G., 
aitd 1 hope will soon be married to him.” 

“And do you say so^ Sir Charles Grandison? Why, then, 
you are a more disinterested man than I thought you in this 
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application to Sir Hany. 1 had no doubt but the young 
fellow was to be brought over to marry Miss Grandison, and 
that be was to be made worthy of her at my expense." 

She enjoyed, as it seemed', by her manner of pronouncing 
the words “young fellow,” that designed contempt, which 
was a tacit confession of the consequence he once was of 
to her. 

“ l .do assure you, madam, that I know not his heart if he 
has at present any thoughts of marriage.” 

She seemed pleased at this .assurance. 

I repeated my wishes, that she would take to herself the 
merit of allowing Mr. Beauchamp to return to his native 
country, and that she would let me see her hand in Sir Hairy’s 
before 1 left them. 

“And pray, sir, as to his place of residence, were he to 
come. Do you think he should live under the same roof 
with me?” 

“You shall govern that point, madam, a.s you approve or 
disapprove of his Ixihaviour to you.” 

“His behaviour to me^ sir? One house cannot, shall 
not, hold him and me.” 

“1 think, madam, that you should direct in this article. 

1 hope, after a little while, so to order my afiairs as constantly 
to reside in England. 1 should think myself very happy if I 
could prevail ujxin Mr. Beauchamp to live with me.” 

“ But 1 must .see him, I suppose?” 

“ Not, madam, unless you shall think it right, for the sake 
of the world’s opinion, tliat you should." 

“ I can’t consent.” • 

“ You can, madam. You do. 1 cannot allow Lady Beau-' 
champ to be one of those women who^ having insisted upon 
a wrong point, can be convinced, yet not know how to recede 
with a grace. Be so kind to yourself as to let Sir Harry know 
that you think it right for Mr. Beauchamp to return, but that 
it must be upon your own conditions. Then, madam, make 
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thoEMs conditions generous ones—and how will Sir llaiiy adore 
yottl How will Mr. Beauchamp revere you! How shall 1 
esteem you! ” 

“Whai a strange impcTtincnt have I lK»fore me!” 

“I Iot'c to be caUed names by a lady. If unde«eiVLdly, 
she lays hersilf by them under obligation to me, which slu* 
cannot be generous if she resolves not to repa). Shall 1 
endeavour to find out Sir Harry, or will >ou, ma^in?" 

**Was you over, Sir Charks Grandison, denied by any woman 
to whom you sued for favour?” 

** 1 think, madam, I hardly ever was ; but it was 1 k‘<'au'«i' 
I never sued for a favour that it W'as not for a lady’s honour 
to grant, 'lliis is the case now; and this makcH* me di termine 
that 1 will not be denied the grant of my present ropiest. 
Come, come, madam! How can a woman of your ladyship's 
good sense ** (taking her hand, and leading hu to the door) 
** seem to want to be i>crsuadcd to do a thing '•he knows in her 
heart to be right ? Let us find Sii Harry.” 

Strange man! Unliand me—he has, usc^ me unkindly.” 

‘‘Overcome him then by your gcnciosily. But, di.'ir L.idy 
Beauchamp,” taking both her hands, and smiling eonfidi iitly 
in her face (I could, my dear Hr. Bartlett, do so to Ijady 
Beauchamp), “will you make m<‘ l#elfe\e that a woman of ysnir 
spirit (you have a charming spiiit, loidy Beauchamp) did nut 
give Sir Harry as much reason to cbm])lain .is he gave you ? 
I am sure, by his disturbeiPcouiitenanee.” 

“Now, Sir Charles Grandison, you are downright afironting. 

Unhand me.” * 

“'rhis misunderstanding is owing to my officious letter. 
1 should have waited on you in jierson. 1 should from the 
first have put it in your power to do a graceful and obliging 
thing. 1 ask your pardon. X am not used to make differences 
between man and wife.” 

I took her hand. She withdrew it not. “‘Tell me, madam, 
X am forgiven. Your silence is encouraging. Now is my 

VOL, L . s 
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friend Beauchamp permitted to return to his native country; 

now are Sir Harry and his lady reconciled. Come^ corner 

madam—it must be so. What foolish things are the quarrels 

of married people! They must come to an agreement agsdn, 

and the sooner the better -before hard blows are struck 

*• 

that will leave marks. Let us, dear madam, find out Sir 
Harry.” 

And then with an air of vivacity that women, whether in 
courtship or out of it, dislike not, 1 was leading her once more 
to the door, and as 1 intended, to Sir Harry, wherever he 
could be found. 

"Hold, hold, sir,” resisting, but with features far more 
placid than she had suffered to he before visible. " If 1 must 
be compelled—you are a strange man, Sir Charles Grandison 

—if I must lie compelled to see Sir Hany- But you are 

a strange man.” And she rang the bell. 

Lady Beauchamp, Dr. Bartlett, is one of those who would 
be more ready to forgive an innocent freedom than to be 
gratified by a profound respect, otherwise I had not treated 
her with so little ceremony. Such women are formidable only 
to those who are afraid of their anger, or who make it a serious 
thing. 

But when the servant appeared, she not knowing how to 
condescend, I said, " Go to your master, sir, and tell him that 
your lady requests the favour-” 

" Requests the favour I ” repeated she, but in a low voice,. 
which was no bad sign. 

The servant went with a* me.ssage worded with more, 
civility than perhaps he was used to sarry to his master-from 
his lady. • 

"Now, dear l^ady Beauchamp, for your own sake, for 
Sir Harr/s sake, make happy and be happy. Are there not^ ■ 
dear, madam, unhappinesses enow in life that we must wilfully, 
addtothem?” 

■ f 

Sir Harry came in sight. He stalked towards us with a 
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parade like that of a young officer wanting to look martial 
at the head of his company. 

Could I have seen him before he entered my work would 
have been easier. But his hostile air disposed the lady to 
renew hostilities. ^ 

She turned her face aside, then her person, and the cloudy 
indignation with which she entered at first again overspread 
her features. Ought wrath, Dr. Bartlett, to be .so nsady to 
attend a female will ? ** Surely,” thought 1 , “ my lady’s present 
airs, after what has passed between her and me, can be only 
owing to the fear of making a precedent, and being thought 
too easily persuaded.” 

,“Sir Harry,” .said I, addressing myself to him, “I have 
obtained Lady Beauchamp’s pardon for the officious letter.” 

” Pardon, Sir Cliarles Grandison 1 You are a good man, 
and it was kindly intended.” 

He was going on; anger from his eyes fla.shed upon his 
cheek-bones and made them shine. My lady’s eyes struck 
fire at Sir Harry, and showed that she was not afraid of him. 

“Better intended than done,” interrupted I, “since my 
lady tells me that it was the occa.sion of a misunderstanding. 
But, sir, all vrill be right; my lady assures me that you are 
not disinclined to comply with the contents, and she has the 
goodness-” 

“ Pray, Sir Charles-” interrupted the lady. 

“To give me hopes thSt she-” 

“ Pray, Sir Charles- ” 

“Will use her interest to'bonfirm you in your favourable 
sentiments.” * 

Sir Harry cleared up at once. “May I hope, madam,” 
—and ofierod to take her hand. * 

She withdrew it with an air. Oh, Dr. Bartlett, 1 must 
have been thought an unpolite husband had she been my 
wife! 

1 took her hand. “Excuse this freedom, Sir Harry. 
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Foi Heavtn's sake, madam” whisixjing, ‘*do what I know 
>ou will do iKith a grace Shall thux be a misunderstanding, 
and the husbind court a if fu<K.d hand?” I then forced her 
half-unmlling hand into hib, with an air that I mtuidtd should 
ha\( both fiiidom and in it 

“Wliat a mill ha\c wc got here, Sir Han> * This cannot 
lie the modest nnn thit you h i\e praised to me 1 thought a 
good man must of necessity bt bishful, if not sheepish, and 
here your visitoi is the boldest man in Kngland " 

“ rhe righteous, I id> Beiuchamp,” said Sir Hiirj, with an 
asp( ct but h df i onct ding, ** is bold as a lion ” 

Vnd must [ Ik eomptlled dms, and b) such 1 man, to 
foignc )ou, Sir H \n> ^ Indeed, \ou weie \cr> unkind ” ^ 
''And \au, Lid> Beauchamj), wcie ver> cruel ” 

"1 did not tliink, sir, when I laid m) fortune at your 

feet- 

"Oh, I ul> Beaufhampi You said cutting things—^very 
cutting things ” 

"aWI did not >ou, Sir Han), sa) it should bt so ~80 
ver) pert m[itonlv ? 

"Not, madam, till >ou as peiemptonl}- ^ 

"A little xunmination,” thought I, "there must be, to keep 
each m countenance on theu: post folly” 

"Ah, Sur Charles* You may rejoice that you are not 
married,” saul Sir Ilarr}. 

"Dear Sir Harr),” said I, "wt must bear with ladies. 

Tht> are meek, good eieatures The>- ” 

"Mick, Sir Charles? * repeated Sir Harry, with « ha)^ 
angry smile, and shrugging, as if his Shoulder had been hurt 
with his wife s meekness " I say mei^ * ” 

"Now, Sir Charles Grandison,” said my lady, with an ak 
of threatenmg 

I was desirous either of turning her disfdeasure mto a jes^ 
^ of diverting it from the first object, m order to make to 
play with It till she had lost it 
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"Women are ot gentle natures,” pursued 1, "and, hi ing 
accustomed to be humound, opposition sits not lis\ upon 
them Are they not kind to us, Sii lliiiy, svhen Uit\ illoiiv 
of our suptnonty by expecting us to btit aith then prctt> 
perversenesses?” ^ 

"Oh, Sir Charles Graiidisoii,” said ra> liJ}, both het 
hands lilted up 

“Let us be contented,” piocecdcd i, “tvilli suih Ihcir 
kind oigillnosiledgmints, and in pit> to them, mil in (omph 
ment to ours«.hcs bear i^ith •their foihkb. Sn, inulim, [ 
ever was an adsoi ate for thc''hdtcs * 

"Sii Charles I base no pitienci with )oii ” 
ft“What ran a [xior worn m do,* i ontinui d T, wlu n opimsi d? 
She eaii (>nl> lie a little violent in wonls and wlicn she his 
said as niuih as she clicxises to j>i>, Ik iKrhips i littli sulk 11 
lor m> iJart, weic 1 so hippy it to c ill i worn in nunc, ind 
she happened to be in tlie wron,^ I would indc ivour to be in 
the right, and trust to hu good sense to recover her tenijier 
argumuitb only beget argumeiiS lh>si leionuliatiun*- ire 
the most durable in whic h the lady nukes tin adx mt c s ” 
“What doctrine is this Sir ChaiKs^ You on not the 
man I took you for 1 IkIimc hi niy consiKnet that you ire 
nut neai bo gcxid \ man as the world leiKiits you 
«“What, madam—bee luse T fin Und to know a little oi (he 
sex? Surely, l^d\ Beauchamp, a m'^n of eonimoii }xiutta> 
ttonmayseeto the bottom of a wonim*s heait A (unniii„ 
woman cannot hide it, a good woman will not k ou are not, 
fpaAim, such mybienes as some of us think \ou Whenever 
you know your own nltinds we need not lie long doubtful— 
that IS all the difficulty, and I will vindicate you as Ho that ” 
“As how, pray, sir ?** 

"Women, madam, were designed to lie ileiKndent, is well 
as gentle creatures, and of consequence, when left to then 
own wiUs they know not what to resolve upon " 

“I wab noping. Sir Chailes just now, that you would stay 
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to dinner; but if you talk at this rate, I bdieire 1 shall be 
ready to wish you out of the house.” 

Sir Harry looked as if he were half willing to be diverted 
at what passed between his lady and me. It was better for 
* me to say what he ^uld not but subscribe to by his feeling 
than for him to say it. Though reproof seldom amends a 
determined spirit, such a one as this lady’s, yet a man who 
-Sufliers by it cannot but have some joy when he hears his 
sentiments spoken by a bystander. I'his freedom pf mine 
seemed to save the mAiried** pair a good deal of recrimi¬ 
nation. 

“ You remind me, madam, that I must be gone,” rising, 
and looking at my watch. f 

must not leave us. Sir Charles,” said Sir Harry. 

1 beg excuse. Sir Harry. Yours also, madam,” smiling 
“ l^ady Beauchamp must not twice wish me out of the house.” 

" I will not excuse you, sir,” replied she. If you have 
a desire to see the matter completed”—she stopped—“you 
must stay to dinner, be that as it will.” 

“ * Be that as it will,* madam I You shall not recede.” 

“ Recede 1 I have not yet complied.” 

“ Oh, these women—they are so used to courtship that 
they know not how to do right things without it—and, 
pardon me, madam, not always with it.” ■* 

“ Bold man i Have I consent^-” 

“ Have you not, madam, given a lady’s consent ? That 
we men expect not to be very explicit, very gracious. It is 
from such non-negative consents that we men make silence 
answer all we wish.” * 

“I learve Sir Charles Grandison to manage this point,”-, 
said ^r Hariy. “In my conscience I think the common 
obsenration just. A stander-by sees more of the gamie than, 
tethatplap.” 

“ It ever will be so. Sir Harry. But I will tell you, my 
lady and I have as good as agreed the matter.” 
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*' 1 have agreed to nothing, Sir Hairy.” 

“Hush, madam. I am doing you credit. Lady Beau¬ 
champ speaks aside sometimes, Sir Harry: you ate not to 
hear anything she says that you don't like.” 

“Then 1 am afraid I must stop m^ears for eight hours^ 
out of twelve.” 

“That was aside. Lady Beauchamp. Vou are not to 
hear that.” 

“To sit like a fool and hear myself abused—a pretty 
figure I nrake! Sir Cliarles Grandison, let me tell you that 
you are the first man that ever treated me like a fool.” 

“Excuse, madam, a little innocent raillery. 1 met you 
both with a discomposure on your countenances. 1 was the 
occasion of it, by the letter 1 sent to Sir Harry. 1 lall not 
leave you discomposed. 1 think you a woman of sense, and 
my request is of such a nature that the granting of it will 
confinn to me that you are .so. But you have granted it.” 

“ I have not” 

“That's charmingly said. My lady*will not undervalue 
the compliment she is inclined to make you, Sir Harry. 
The moment you ask for her compliance she will not refuse 
to your affection what she makes a difhculty to grant to the 
entreaty of an almost stranger.” 

^ “Let it, let it be so, Lady Beauchamp,” .said .Sir llurr>'} 
and he clasped his arms about her as she s.^!. 

“There never was ^such a man as this Sir Charle.s« 
Grandison in the world 1 It is a contrivance between you, 
Sir Hany-” 

“Dear Lady Beaachamj),” resumed I, “depreciate not 
your compliment to Sir Harry. There wanted pot contriv¬ 
ance, 1 dare to hope (if there did, it had it not), tef induce 
Lady Beauchamp to do a right, a kind, an obliging thing.” 

“ Let me, my dearest I-ady Beauchamp,” said Sir Harry— 
“let me request-” 

“ At your request, .Sir Harry; but not at Sir (Charles's.” 
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**This IS noble,” said I thank you, madam, for the 
absent youth Both husband and son ndl think themselves, 
iavouied by }ou, and the more as I am sure that >oa wiU, by 
the cheufiil wdeome sduch >uu still give the }oung man, 
show that It IS a sincere compliment that you ha\e made to 
*Sir Haiiy ” 

‘'This man has a strange way of flattering one into acts 
of -of—what shall 1 call them? But, Sir Harry, Mr Beau¬ 
champ must not, 1 IxliLve, live with us ” ^ 

Sir Hury hesitated 

I was afiaid of opening the wound h*i\c a request 
to make to >ou both, siid 1 “ It is this that Mr Beiuclump 
may be peimitted to bve with me, and attend you, madam, 
and Wk father, as a Msitm, at youi own command M> sister, 

I belicse, will be ver> soon mained to Lord G 

“ 1 hit IS to be certaml) so?” mtenupted the lad) 

“ It IS niidam ” 

**But what shill we sa>, m> dear? ’ resumed ^ir Hany 
Don! flv out again As to the ptosision for my son?—two 
bundled a >eai W hat ib two hundrul a >eir ? ” 

“ Wh>, then, let it be tliree,” answered she 
“ 1 hi\e a hindsonie and improvable estate,” said I *'I 
have no dtminds but those of reison upon me I would not 
offer a plea for his coming to England (and 1 am sure he 
would not hive come if I hid) without his Other’s consent, 
in which, madam, he hoped tor >%urs You shall not, str, 
allow him either the two or time hundred a >eir See him 
with love, with indulgence (he will desuve both), and think 
not of anything else for my Beiudiampi” 

“Therq is no beanng this, m> dear,” said Sir Harry, lean- 
lAg upcwi his lady's shoulder as he sat, tears in his eyes ** My 
son IS alreod), as I have heard, grestl) obliged to this his 
true friend Do you, do you, madam, answer for me and for 
yourself” 

She was'overcome, yet pride had its share with generosily 
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**Voti aze^^said <GiC| **the Gnundi^on 1 have heard of; but 
1 will not be under obligations to you—^not peeuniazy oms» 
however. No^ Sir Harry Recall }Our son, 1 'kjH trust to 
your love. Do for him uhat you pkast; let him be inde 
pendeht of tins insolent man*’ (she said this with a smile 
that made it obliging), **and if wc are\o be visitors friends, 
neighbours lot it be on on equal foot, and let him have 
nothing to reproach us with." ^ 

I was ogaeabl) surprised at this emanation (shall 1 call 
It ?) o? goodness. She is really not a bad woman, but a pet 
verse one—in short, one of those whose passions, when rightly 
touched, arc liable to sufldcn and siiqinsing turns 

'*(k,nerous, chaiming loidy Bcauchimp/ said T, **now 
are you the woman whom 1 liase so often htard pr^^cd lor 
man) good liuilities, now will the portrait be a just one ” 

Sii Harry was in raptures, but hod like to have spoiled 
all by making me a compliment on the force of e\ implc 

**Be this” If “the lesult, Mi llcauchunp coims 
oser lie will be pleased with whitcscr >ou do At >oui 
feet, madam, he shall acknowledge your fwoui My home 
shall be his d }o\i permit it On me he sliall confii obliga 
tioiis from you he shall rcceise them If any < onsideratioiis 
of family prudence restrain you fiom allowing bun at jnesent 

what your generosity would wish to do-” 

l-ady Beauchamp’s colour was hughtened she intemipud 
me We are not, Sii Charli s, so sc antv m out fortune • 
**Wcll, my dear Lady Bcaucliamp, lie all that .i'* you 

please, not one retrospu t of the past-" 

“Yes Sir Charles hut then shall His allowance has 
been lessened for some years, not from considerations ol 
family prudence—^but—^well, *tis all at an end," proceeded she 
“When the young man returns you, Sir Hans, for ms sake, 
and for the sake of this strange, unaecouiitable rreatun, shall 
pay him the whole armdi " 

“Now, my dear Lady Beauchamp^” said I, lifung her 
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hand to my lips, " permit me to give you joy. All doubts and 
misgivings so triumphantly got over, so solid a foundation laid 
lor family harmony—^what was the moment of your nuptials 
to this? Sir Harry, I congratulate you: you may be, and T 
believe you have been, as happy as mcjst men i but now you 
will lx; still happier.” 

“Indeed, Sir Harry,” said she, “you provoked me in the 
morning; 1 should not else- ** 

Sir Ilarry owned himself to blame, and thus the lady’s 
pride was set down softly. 

She desired Sir Harry to write, before the day (onrluded, 
the invitation oi return to Mr. Beauchamp, and to do her all 
the ert (lit in it that .she might claiiii from the last ymt of the 
conversation, but not to mention anything of the first. 

She afterwards abated a little of this right spirit by saying, 
“I think, Sir Harry, you need not mention anything of the 
arretirs, as 1 may call tiiem, but only the future j£6oo a year. 
One would sur]>rise him a little, you know, and lx: twice 
tiunked-” 

Siirptises of such a nature os this my dear Dr. Bartlett 
—^IKTuniary surprises! 1 don’t love them. They arc double 
laves uiM^n the gratitude of a wortliy heart. Is it not enough 
tor a generous mind to labour under a sense of obligation? 
Pride, vmii glory must be the motive of such narrow-minded 
benefactors; a truly lienuficent spirit cannot take ddi(^t in 
Jbeholding the quivering indicatihg the palpitating heart; 
in seeing the doiviicast f'ountenanct*, the uplifted luinds and 
woiking musdes of a fellow-creature, who, but for unfortunate 
accidents, would perhaps himself have had tlie will, with the 
{x>wer, of shpwing a more graceful benevolence. 

I was so much afraid of hearing further abatements of 
Lady Beauchamp’s g(K)dness, so willing to depart with favour¬ 
able impressions of her for her own sake, and at the same 
time so desiious to reach the Hall that night, that 1 got 
myself excused (though with difficulty) staying to dine; and, 
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Borepting of a dish of chocolatct 1 parti*d with Sii Harry 
and my lady, both in equal good humoui with themselves 
and me. 

Could you have thought, my dear fiiend, that 1 should 
have succeeded so very Imppily as I have done in this aifair^ 
and at one meeting? 

1 think that the father and stepmother should have the 
full merit with our lhauchamp of a turn so uncvpeqted. IaH 
him qot therefore ever see this letter, that he may take his 
impression of the favour done him from that which Sii liany 
will write to him. 

My cousin Grandison, whom 1 hoped to find here, left the 
Hall on Tuesday last, tliough he knew of my intention to lie 
down. I am sorry for it. Poor K>eiard! lie has lK,*en a 
great while pretty good. 1 am afraid he will get among his 
old acx|uaintance, and then we shall not hear of him for some 
months perhai>b. If you see luni in town, try to engage him 
till 1 return. I should be glad of his com|)any to Paris, if 
his going with me will keep him out. of harm's wa>, as it is 
called. 


i/ayt l/n/ i. 

1 have had compliments sent me by many of my neigh 
hours who had hoped I was come to reside among them. 
They professed themsehes disappointed on my acquainting 
them that 1 must go up early on Monday moining. I haste 
invited myself to their Saturday assembly at the bowling- 
green house. 

Our reverend friend Mr. Dobson lias licen so good a* to 
leave witli mo the sermon he is to pi each to-mpnow on the 
opening of the church; it is a \ery good discourses 1 have 
only eicreptions to thrt*e or four compliments he mokes to the 
patron in as many different places of it. 1 doubt not but he 
srill have the goodness to omit tlicm. 

1 have already looked into all that has been done in the 
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church, and all that is doing in the house and gardens. 
When both have had the direclion and inspection of my dear 
Dr. Bartlett, need I &ay that nothing could have 1 x.Ln lictter? 

Halden is just arrived from my lord with a letUr ivhicl} 
has enabled me to wriu* to I^y Monsfiild his lordship’s high 
approbation of all our proceedings, and that he intends some 
one early day in next week to pay to her and Miss Mansfield 
his phonal compliments 

He has left to me the artiale of settlements declaring that 
his t^rd for my future interest is all that he wishes ma> be 
attended ta 

1 have therefoie ^ntten as from himself, that he proposes 
a jointuie of jfiaoo a >ear, pcnny-ients, and 400 guineas a 
year for her prn'ate purse, and that his lordship disues that 
Miss Mansfield will make a present to her sister of whatever 
die may lie entitled to in her own right Sonitthing was 
mentioned to me at Mansfield House of a thousand pounds 
left to her by a godmother. 

Hidden being very desirous to sec his future lady, 1 shall, 
at his reciucst, send the letter I have written to Ijidy Mansfield 
by him early in the morning, with a line recommending him 
to the notke of that bdy, as Lord W.’s prinapal steward. 

Adieu, my dear Dr. Bartlett: I have joy in the joy of all 
these good people. If Providence graciously makes me 
instrumental to it, 1 loot: upon myself but as its instiumcntr 
1 hope ostentation has no share in what draws on me more 
thanks and praises than I love to hear. 

Lord W. has a right to be made happy by his next relation, 
if his next rdation can make him so. Is he notmy mother’s 
brother? Would not her enlarged soul have rejoiuld on the 
occasion, and blessed her *«on for an instance of duty to her, 
paid by his disintertsted regard for her brother? Wbo^ my 
dear Dr. Bartlett, is so happy, yet who, in some cases, so 
unhi^y, as your Charles Grandison ? 
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Letters V. and VI. (Vol, \y.\fnfm Harriet to Luty^ recount a 
fresh attempt of the unwearied ZadyH^ hut declare that '*hers 
• is a wedded heart" to Sir CharieSj complain in a fashion not 
quite naif nor quite humorous enough to deserve quoHng^ 
of the fashion of sending yottng men abroad to travel^ and 
to meet superfluims Clementinas^ and commence a furiher 
tite-a~tiie with the hero, « 


LETTER VII [iv] 

MISS RYRON. IN CONTINUATION 

O Lucy, 1 have such a conversation to relate to you I But 
let me lead to it. 

A 

Sir Charles met me at the opening of the door. He ivas 
all himself—such an unaffected modesty and politeness, yet 
such an ease and freedom! 

I thought by his address that he would have taken my 
hand, and both hands were so emulatively passive. How does 
he manage it to be so free in a first address, yet so respectful 
that a princess could not blame him ? 

, After breakfast^ my cousins beiil| sent for out to attend 
Sir John Allestree and his niece, Sir Charles and I were left 
alone; and then, with an air equally solemn and free^ he 
addressed himself to me. • 

“The last time I had the honour of being alone with my 
good Miss Byron, I told her a very tender tale. I was sum 
it would raise in such a heart as hers generous compassion 
for the noblest lady on the Continent; and I presumed, as my 
difficulties were not owing either to rashness or indiscretion, 
that she would also pity the relater. 
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**The stoiy did indeed affect you; yet, for my own sake 
as weU4is yours, I referred you to Dr. Bartlett for the par¬ 
ticulars of some parts of it upon which 1 could not^xpatiatc. 

“The doctor, madam, has let me know the i)articulars which 
he communicated to you. T remember with pain the pain 1 
gave to your generous heart in Lord It’s study. 1 am sure 
you must have suffered still more from the same compassionate 
goodness on the communications he made you. May I, 
madam, however, add a few particular to the same subject 
which he then could not give^ you ? Now you have lx:en let 
into $0 considerable a part* of my story, I am desirous to 
acquaint you, and that rather than any woman in the world, 
with all that 1 know myself of this arduous aflair.” 

He ceased speaking. I was in tremors. “Sir, sir, the 
story, 1 must own, is a most affecting one. How much is 
the unhappy lady to be pitied 1 You will do me honour in 
acquainting me with further particulars of it.” 

“Dr. Bartlett has told you, madam, that the Bishop of 
Nocera^ second brother to l.ady Clenr^cntina, has very lately 
written to me, requesting that 1 will make one more visit 
to Bologna. 1 have the letter. You read Italian, madam. 
Shall I —or will you ? ” He held it to me. 

I took it. These, Lucy, arc the contents: 

“ The bishop acquaints him with the very melancholy way 
they are in—the father and mother declining in their healths; 
Signor Jeronymo worse* than when Sir Charles left them# 
His sister also declining in her health, yet earnest still to 
see him. 

“He says that she is at present at Urbino^ but is soon 
to go to Naples to the general’s. He urges him to make 
them one visit more, yet owns that his family are not unani¬ 
mous in the request, but that he and Father Marescotti, and 
the marchioness, are extremely earnest that this indulgence 
should be granted to the wishes of his sister. 

“He offers to meet him at his own appointment, and 
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conduct him to Bolognst, where, he tells him, his preseiice 
will rejoice every heart, and procure an unanimonatcorvu^:' 
to the infeerview so much desired *, and says that if ddfl 
measure, which he is sorry he has so long withstood, answers, 
/lot his hopes, he will advise the shutting up of thdr 
Clementina in a nunnery, or to consign her to private hands, 
where she shall be treated kindly, but as persons in. her 
- unhappy circumstances are accustomed to be treated.” • 

Sir Charles then showed me a letter from Signor Jeronymo, 
in which be acquaints him with the dangerous way he is in. - 
He tells him “that his life is a burden to him. He wishes it 
was brought to its period. He does not think himself-in 
skilful hands. He complains most of the wound which is 
in his hip-joint, and which has hitherto baffled the art both 
of the Italian and French surgeons who have been con-^ 
suited. He wishes that himself and Sir Charles had been 
of one country, since the greatest felicity he now has to' 
wish for is to yield up his life to the Giver of it, in the 
arms of his Gzandison.” 

He mentions not one word in this melancholy l^ter of 
his unhappy sister, which Sir Charles accounted for by 
supposing that she not lieing at Bologna, they kept .from 
him, in his deplorable way, everything relating to her that 
was likely to disturb him. 

He then read part of a letter^ written in English, by ■ 
cthe admixed Mrs. Beaumont, some of the contents of which 
were, as you shall hear, extremely affecting. 

“ Mrs. Beaumont gives him in it an account of’ ^ ' 
situation of the unhappy young lady^ and excuses hejrseff.; 
far not having done it before,^ in answer to bis request*' 
because of an indisposition Under which she had for some' 
time laboured, which had hindered her from making the 
necessary inquiries. 

I ^ ^ 

“She mentions that the lady had received no benefit 
from her jouineyings from place to place, and from'^^h^ -- 
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voyage from Lc^iorn to Naples, and bark agam, and hUmub 
lier attendants, who, to quiet her, unknown to thdr \mncipalii, 
for some time kept her in expectation of MM.‘ing her chevalier 
at the end txf each, for her mure prudent Camilla, she says, 
had been hindered l>> illness from attending her in several 
of the excursions. * 

''They had a second time, at licr own Totjuest, put her 
into a nunnery. She at first was so sedate in it as gave them 
hopes ^ but the novelty going off, and one of the sisters, to try 
her, having officiously asked •her to go with her into the 
{larlour, where, she said, she would lie allowed to converse 
through the gratt* with a ceitain Engli.sh gentleman, her 
impatience on her disa[>poinlment made her more*uiigovein- 
ablc than they had ever known her, for she had been, for two 
hours before, meditating i^hat she would say to him. 

**Ko> a week together she vehemently intent U(xm 
being allowed to visit England, and liad engaged her cou.sins 
Sebastiano and Juliano to promise to eseort her thither if she 
could obtain leave. 

“Her mothei brought her off this when nobod) else cduld, 
only by entreating her for her sake never to think of it more. 

*'The maiehinness then, eneouraged by this instance of 
her oliedicncL, took her under her own care: hut the young 
lady going on from flight to flight, and the wa> she was in 
visibly afll*cting the health ol her indulgent mother, a dtx tor 
was found who was alisSlutely of opinion that nothing but* 
harsh methods would avail; and in this advice loidy Sfor/a, 
and her daughter I.aurana, and the gencial concurring, she 
Wfu told that she miisuprqiare to go to Milan. She was so 
earnest to be excused from going thither, and to bp permitted 
to go to Florence to Mrs. A^uniont, that they gave*way to 
her entreaties; and the marquis himself, accomiiaiiyiiig her 
to Florence, prevailed on Mrs. Beaumont to take her under 
her care. 

‘•With her she stayed three weeks. She was tolerably 
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sedate in tiiat space of tkne, but most so when she was talking 
of England and of the Chevalier Grandison and his sisters^ 
with whom she wished to be acquainted. She delighted to 
speak English, and to talk of the tenderness and goodness 
pf her tutor, and of what he said to her upon such and such 
a subject. * 

** At the three weeks* end the general made her a visit in 
company of I^dy Sforxa; and her talk being all on this sub> 
j^t, they were both highly displeased, and liinted that she 

gr 

was too much indulged in it ;tAnd, unhappily, she repeating 
some tender passages that passed in the interview her mother 
had permitted her to hold with the chevalier, the general 
would have it that Mr. Grandison had dc.signedly from the 
first sought to give himself consequence with her, and ex¬ 
pressed himself on the occasion with great violence against 
him. 

** He carried his displeasure to extremity, and obliged her 
to go away with his aunt and him that very day, to her great 
regret, and as much to the regret of Mrs. Beaumont and of 
the ladies her friends, who tenderly loved the innocent vision¬ 
ary, as sometimes they called her. And Mrs. Beaumont is 
sure that the gentle treatment .she met with from them would 
in time, though perhaps slowly, have greatly assisted her. 

“ Mrs. Beaumont then gives an account of the harsh treat¬ 
ment the poor young lady met with.*' 

» Sir Charles Grandison would hdVe stopped reading here. 
He said he could not read it to me without such a change of 
voice as would add to my pain as well as to his own. 

Tears often stole down my cheeks when 1 read the letters 
of the bishpp and Signor Jeronymo, and as Sir Charles read 
a part* of Mrs. Beaumont's letter, and 1 doubted not but 
what was to follow would make them flow, ** Yet,** 1 
**be pleased, sir, to let me read on. 1 am not a strangef!^ 
to distress. 1 can pity others, or I should not deserve pitf ^ 
myself.” 
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He (lointed to the phee, and withdrew to tlic window. 

Mrs. Beaumont says “ that the poor mother was prevailed 
ui)on to resign her child wholly to the management of l^dy 
Sforza and her daughter I^urana, who took her with them 
to their palace in Milan. ^ * 

**Thc tender (larent, how'ever, l)esought them to siiare 
all unnecessary severity, which tliey promised; but lAurana 
objected to Camilla’s attendance. She was thought too 
indulgent; and her servant Laura, as a more manageable 
pemon, was taken in her pldbc.” And, oh ! how cruelly, as 
you shall hear, did they treat her. 

Father Mare.scotti, being obliged to visit a dying relation 
at Milan, w'as desired by the marchioness to inform himself 
of the way her beloved daughter was in, and of the methods 
taken with her, ].ady Laiirana having in her letters boasted 
of lK}th. The good father acquainted Mrs. Beaumont w'ith 
the following particulars:— 

He was sur^irised to hnd a difficulty made of his seeing 
the lady; but insisting on it, he found'her to he wholly bj)irit- 
less and in t(^rror—afraid to speak, afraid to look before her 
cousin 1.aurana, yet seeming to want to complain to him. 
He took notice of this to I^urana. 'O father,' said she, 

* we are in the right way. 1 assure you. When we had her 
first, her chevalier and an interview with him were ever in her 
mouth, but now she is in such order that she never speaks 
a word of him.*—| But what,’ asked the compassionate father,* 
’ must she have suiffered to be brought to this ? ’—* Don’t you, 
father, trouble yourself about that,’ replied the cniel I^urana; 

’ the doctors have givtjn their opinion that some severity was 
necessary. It is all for her good.’ 

“The poor lady expressed herself to him with earnestness 

- after the veil, a subject on which, it seems, they indulged 

- her, urging that the only way to secure her health of mind, 
if it could be restored, was to yield to her wishes. Lady 
Sforza said ’ that it was not a point that she herself would 
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press, but it was her opinion that her family sinned in oppos¬ 
ing a divine dedication, and perhaps their daughter’s malady 
might be a judgment upon them for it’ 

The father, in his letter to Mrs. Beaumont, ascribes to 
Lady Sforza self-interested motives for her conduct; to 
laurana, envy on account of Lady Clementina’s superior 
qualities; but nobody, he says, till now doubted Laurana’s 
love of her.” 

Father Marescotti then gives a shocking instance pf^e 
l)arbarous liiurana’s treatment* of the noble sufferer—afrar 
her good. Wretch! how my heart rises against her. - Her 
servant Liura, under pretence of confessing to her Bologna 
father, in tears acquainted him with it. It was perpetrated 
but the day before. 

“ When any severity was to be exercised upon the unhappy 
lady, I^ura was always shut out of her apartment. Her 
lady had said something that she was to Ire chidden for. 
l.ady .Sforza, W'ho was not altogether so severe as her 
daughter, was not at home. Laura listened in tears. She 
heard I.AUiana in great wrath with Lady Clementina, and 
threaten her, and her young lady break out to this effect, 
*What have I done to you, Taiurana, to he so used? You 
are not the cousin l.aurana you used to be. You know 1 
am not able to help myself Why do you call me crazy and 
frantic, Laurana?’ (Vile upbraider, Lucy!) ’If the Almighty 
%as laid His hand upon me, should f not be pitied ? ’ 

^ ’ It is all for your good; it is all for your good, Clementina. 

You'could not alwa)'S have .spoken so sensibly, cousin.’ 

“’Cruel [.aurana! You loved nft once! 1 have no 
mother, as -you have. My mother was a good mother, but. 
she is gone— or I am gone—I know not which.’ 

“She threatened her then with the strait-waistcoat, a. 
punishment at which the unhappy lady was always greatly 
terrihed. Laura heard her b^ and pray, but I.aurana coming 
out, she was forced to retire. 
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“The poor young lady, apprehending her cruel cousin's 
return with the threatened waistcoat, and with the woman that 
used to be brought in when they were disposed to terrify her, 
went down and hid herself under a staircase, where she was 
soon discovered by her clothes, which she had not been 
careful to draw in after her.” 

O Lucy, how 1 wept! “How insupportable to me,” 
said Sir Charles, “would have l>ecn my reflet'tions, had my 
cqBpcjencc told me that I had been the wilful cause of the 
nffie Cleihentina’s calamity.”* 

After 1 had a little recovered, I read to myself the next 
paragraph, which related “ that the cniel I.«auraiia dragged the 
sw€^ sufferer by her gown from her hiding-place, inveighing 
against her, threatening her; she, all patient, rasigned, her 
hands crossed on her bosom, praying for mercy, not by speech 
but by her eyas, which, however, wept not; and (fusing her t(} 
be carried up to her chamber, there punished her with the 
strait-waistcaat, as she had threatened. 

“Father Marcscotti was greatly 'affected with Laura’s 
relation, as well as with what he had liimself observed; but 
on his return to Bologna, dreading to acquaint her mother, 
for her own sake, with the treatment her Clementina met with, 
he only said ho did not quite approve of it, and advised her 
not to oppose the young Indy’s being brought home if the 
bishop and the general^me into it; but he laid the whole 
matter before the bishop, who wrote to the general to join* 
with him immediately to release their sister from her preseny 
bondage; and the general meeting the bisliop on a set day 
at Milan for that purpose, the lady was accordingly released. 

“ A breach ensued upon it with Lady Sforea and her 
daughter, who would have it that Clementina was much 
better for their management. They had by terror broken 
her spirit, and her passiveness was reckoned u|x>n as an 
indication of amendment 

“The marchioness being much indisposed, the young 
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lady, attended by her Camilla, was carried to Naples, where 
it is supposed she now is. Poor young lady, Ik>w has she 
been hurried about! But wlio can think of her cousin 
I^urana without extreme indignation ? 

“Mrs. Beaumont writes that the bishop would fain haw 
prevailed upon his brother the general to join with him in an. 
invitation to Sir Charles (imndison to come over, as a last 
expedient, Ix'fore they locked her up, either in a nunnery or 
ii^Qine private house, but the general would by no means 
c^e into it. * 

* m 

“He asked what was proposed to lx: the end of Sir 
Charles’s visit, were all that was wished from it to follow in 
his sister’s restored mind? H(; never, he said, would give his 
consent tliat she should be the wife of an English Protestant. 

“The bishop declared that he was far from wishing her 
to be so, but he was for leaving that to after consideration. 
Could they but restore his sister to her reason, that reason, 
co-operating with her principles, might answer all their hopes. 

“ He might try his exi)edient, the general said, with all 
his heart; hut he looked upon the C'hevalier Grandison to be 
■a man of art, and he was sure he must have entangled his 

'*r by methods im|x:rceptible to her and to them, but yet 
more efficacious to his ends than an open declaration. Had 
he not, he asked, found means to fascinate Olivia, and as 
many women as he cai|ie into company with ? Ppr his [lart, 
he loved not the chevalier. He had forced him by his intr# 
pidity to be civil to him, but forced civility was but tenitx)niry. 
It was his way to judge of causes by the eifects; and this he 
knew, that he had IcSt a sister who would have been a jewel 
in the crown of a prince, and would not be answerable for 
consequences if he and Sir Charles Grandison were once more 
to meet, be it where it would. 

“ Father Marescotti, however, joining, as the bishop writes, 
with him and the marchioness in a desire to try this expedient, 
and being sure that the marquis and Signor Jeronymo would 
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not be averse to it, he took a resolution to write over to him, 
as has been related/* 

This, Lucy, is the state of the unhappy case, as briefly 
and as clearly as my memory will serve to give it. And what 
a rememl>erer, if I may make a word, is the heart! Not a 
circumstance escapes it 

And now it remained for me to know of Sir Charles what 
answer he had returned. 

Was not my situation critical, my dear? HadlSir CJi^es 
asked my opinion before he had taken his resolutions, 1 
should have given it with my whole heart, that he should fly 
to the comfort of the poor lady. But then he would have 
shown a suspense unworthy of'('Icnientina, and a compliment 
to me which a good man so circumstanced ought not to 
make. 

My regard for him (yet what a poor, affected word is 
regard!) was nevertheless as strong as ever. Cencrosity, or 
rather justice to Clementina, and that so often to you avowed 
regard to him, pulled my heart two ways. 1 thought 1 wanted 
to consider with myself for a few moments, being desirous to 
clear to my own heart the conduct that I was to shdw on this 
trying occasion, as well of precipitation as of affectation; and 
my cousin Reeves just then coming in for something she 
wanted, 1 took the opportunity to walk to the other end of 
the room; and while a short coniplimental discourse passed 
between them, **Harriet Byron,*' sai% 1 to myself, “be not 
mean. Hast thou not the example of a Clementina before 
thee? Her religion and her love, combating together, have 
overturned the noble creature’s reason.* Thou canst not.be 
called to such a trial; but canst thou not show tliat if thou 
wert thdh couldst have acted greatly, if not so greatly? Sir 
Charles Orahdison is just; he ought to prefer to thee the 
cxccUenc Clementina. Priority of claim, compassion for the 
noble suficrer, merits so superior! I love him for his merits; 
shall I not love merits nearly as great in one of my own sex? 
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The struggle will cost thee something; but try to be above 
thyself. Banished to thy retirement, to thy pillow,” thought 
I, be all the girl. Often have 1 contended for the dignity 
of my sex; let me now be an example to myself, and not 
unworthy in my own eyes (when 1 come to reflet;t) of 
union, could it have been effected, with a man whom a 
Clementina looked up to with hope.” 

My cousin being withdrawn, and Sir Charles approaching 
me, attempted to assume a dignity of aspect without pride; 
and I spoke, while spirit w.as^igh in me, and to keep myself 
up to it. “My heart bleeds, sir, fur the distresses of your 
Clementina ” (Yes, Lucy, 1 said, “ your Clementina ”). “ Be¬ 

yond expression I admire the greatness of her cliaractcr, and 
most sincerely lament her distresses. ^V'hat tliat is in the 
power of man cannot Sir Charles Grandison do? You have 
honoured me, sir, with the title of sister; in the tenderness 
of that relation permit me to say that I dread the effects of 
the general’s violence. I feel next for you the pain that it 
mu.st give to your humane heart to tie* once more personally 
present to the woes of the inimitable Clementina, but I am 
sure you did not hesitate a moment alx)ut leaving all your 
friends here in England, and resolving to hasten over to try 
at least what can be done for the noble sufferer.” 

Had he praised me highly for this my address to him, it 
would have looked—such was the situation on both sides— 
as if he had thought tfiis disinterested behaviour in me an 
extraordinary piece of magnanimity and self-denial, and, of 
consequence, as if he had supposed 1 had views upon him 
which he wondered I^uld give up. His is the most delicate 
of human minds. 

• He led me to my seat, and taking his by me, still*holding 
my passive hand—“Ever since I have had the honour of 
Miss 'Byron’s acquaintance 1 have considered her as one 
of the most excellent of women. My heart demands alliance 
with hers, and hopes to be .allowed its claim, though such 
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are the delicacies of situation that I scarcely dare to trust 
myself to speak upon the subject. From the first I called 
Miss Byron my sister ; but she is more to me than the dearest 
sister, and there is a more tender friendship that I aspire to 
hold with her, whatever may be the accidents on either side 
to bar a further wish; and this I must hope that she will 
not deny me, so long as it shall be consistent with her other 
attachments.” * 

He paused. I made an effort to .speak, but speech was 
denied me. My face, as 1 felt, flowed like the fire iKifore me. 

“My heart,” resumed he, “is ever on my lips. It is 
tortured when 1 cannot .speak all that is in it. Professions 
T am not accustomed to make. As 1 am not conscious 
of being unworthy of your friendship, I will suppose it, and 
further talk to you of my affairs and engagements, as that 
tender friendship may warrant.” 

“ Sir, you do me honour,” was all I could say. 

“ I had a letter from the faithful Camilla. 1 hold not a 
correspondence with her, but the treatment that her young 
lady met with, of which she had got some general intima¬ 
tions, and .some words that the bishop said to her, which 
expressed hi.s wishes that I would make them one more vi.sit 
at Bologna, urged her to write, begging of me, for Heaven’s 
sake, to go over. But unless one of the family had written 
to me, and by consent of others o^it, what hope liad I of 
% welcome, after 1 had Ixien as often refused; as I had 
requested, while 1 was in Italy, to be admitted to the 
presence of the lady, who was so desirous of one interview 
more? especially as Mrs. Beaumont gitVe me no encourage- 
ment to g<^ but the contrary, from what she observed of 
the inclinations of the family. 

“ Mrs. Beaumont is still of opinion, as in the conclusion of 
the letter before you, that I should not go, unless the general 
and the marquis join their reciuests to those of the marchioness, 
the bishop, and Father Morescotti. But I had no sooner 
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.perused the bishop’s letter than I wrote that I would most 
cheerfully comply with his wishes, but that I should be glad 
that I might not be under any obligation to go further than 
Bologna, where 1 might have the happiness to attend my 
Jeronymo ns well as his sister.” , 

I hod a little twitch at my heart, Lufy. " 1 was sorry for it, 
but my judgment was entirely with him. 

Sf And now, madam, you will wonder that yon sec not any 
prepa|ations for my dcparturt\ All is prepared: 1 only wait 
for the company of one gentleman, who is settling his affairs 
with all expedition to go with me. He is an able, a skilful 
surgeon, who has had great i)racticc abroad and in the armies, 
and having acquired an easy fortune, is come to settle in his 
native country. My Jeronymo expresses himself dissatisfied 
with his surgeons. If Mr. l^wther can l}e of service to him, 
how happy shall I think myself! And if my prcsent'c can 
be a means to restore the noble Clementina—but how dare 1 
hope it ? And yet I am persuaded that in her culsc, and with 
such a temper of mind (unused to hardship and opposition as 
she had been), the only way to recover her would have been 
by complying with her in everything that her heart or head 
was earnestly set upon; for what control was necessary to a 
young lady who never, even in the height of her malady, 
uttered a wish or thought that was contrary to her duty 
either to God, or her [xirents, nor yet to the honour of her 
name, and allow me, madam, to say, to the pride of hci 
sex? 

” I am under an obligation to go to Paris,” proceeded he, 
“from the will of my late friend, Mr. Danby. 1 shall stop 
there for a day or two only, in order to put thjpgs in a way 
for my last hand on my return from Italy. * 

“ When 1 am in Italy 1 shall perhaps l>e enabled to adjust 
two or three ai:counts that stand out in relation to the affairs 
of my ward. 

“This day at dinner 1 shall see Mrs. Oldham and her 
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sons, and in the afternoon, at tea, Mrs. O’Hara and her 
husband, and Captain Salmonet. 

“To-morrow I hope for the honour of your company, 
madam, and Mr. and Mrs. Reaves’s at dinner; and be so 
good as to engage them for the rest of the day. You must not 
deny me, because^ 1 shall want your influence upon Charlotte 
to make her fix Lord G.’s happy day, that 1 may be able to 
see their hands united before 1 set out, as my return will be 
uncertain.” ^ 

Ah, Lucy! more twitches juat then! 

“T'bursday next is the day fixed for the triple marriage 
of the Hanbys. I have promised to give Miss Danby to 
Mr. Galliard, and to dine with them and their friends at 
Enfield. 

“ If 1 can see my Lord W. and Charlotte happy before I 
go, I shall be highly gratified. 

“It is another of my wishes to see my friend Beauchamp 
in England first, and to leave him in possession of his father’s 
love, and of his mother-in-law’s civility. Dr. Bartlett and he 
will be happy in each other. I shall correspond with the 
doctor. He greatly admires you, madam, and will commu¬ 
nicate to you all you shall think worthy of your notice relating 
to the proceedings of a man who will always think himself 
honoured by your inquiries after him.” 

Ah, Lucy! Sir Charles Grandison then sighed. He 
seemed to look more than he s{X>kef I will not promise for 
my heart, if he treats me with more than the tenderness 6 [ 
friendship: if he gives me room to think that he wishes— But 
what can he wish ? He ought to be, he must be Clementina’s; 
and I will eqdeavour to make myself happy, if I can maintain 
the second place in his friendship; and when he offers me 
this, shall I, Lucy, be so little as to be displeased with the 
man wlio cannot be to me all that I had once hoped he could 
be? No I He shall be the same glorious creature in my 
eyes ; I will admire his goodness of heart and greatness of 
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mind; and I will think him entitled to my utmost gratitude 
for the protection he gave me from a man of violence, and 
for the kindness he has already shown me. Is not friend¬ 
ship the basis of my love? And docs he not tender me 
that? • 

Nevertheless at the time, do what 1 could, 1 found a tear 
ready to start. My heart was very untoward, Lucy, and 1 
wasiguilty of a little; female turn. When 1 found the twinkling 
of mg eyes would not disperse the too ready drop, and fell 
it stealing dow'n my cheek, 1 \tiped it off. “The poor Kmily,” 
said 1—“she will be grieved at }>arting with you. Emily 
loves her guardian.” 

“And 1 love my wanl. 1 once had a thought, madam, 
of begging your [rrotcction of Emily; but as I liave two 
sisters, 1 think she will lx: hap[>y under their wings, .and in 
the protection of my good [<urd 1^., and the rather as 1 
have no doubt of overcoming her unhappy mother by making 
her husband’s interest a guaranty for her tolerable, if not 
good, behaviour to her child.” 

I was glad to carry my thoughts out of myself, as 1 may 
say, and from my own concerns. “ We all, sir,” said I, “ look 

upon Mr. Beauchamp as a future-” “ Husband for Emily, 

madam?” interrupted he. “It must not be at my motion. 
My friend shall he entitled to share with me- my whole estate, 
but 1 will never seek to lead the choice of my ward. ].£t 
Emily, some time hence, find out the husl)and she can bo 
happy with; Beaudiamp the wife he can love. Emily, if 1 
can help it, shall not be the wife of any man's convenience. 
Beauchamp is nice, and 1 will be as nice for my ward, and 
the more so as 1 hope she herself wants not delicacy. There 
is a cruelty in persuasion where the heart rejects thd person 
proposed, whether the uiger be parent or guardian.” 

“ Lord bless me," thought I, “ what a man is this 1 ” 

“Do you expect Mr. Beauchamp soon, sir?” 

“ Every' day, madam." " 
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“ And is it ])0ssibl(^ sir, that you can brinj(^l these things 
to fjear before you leave England, and go ^6 adSn}” 

“1 fear nothing but Charlotte’s whimsies. Have you, 
madam, any reason to apprehend that sh^.% averse to an 
ajliancc with Lord G. ? His father and aunt are veiy ini- 
IX)rtunatc for an early Celebration.” 

“ None at all, sir.” 

“Then 1 shall depend niucJi upon yours, and Lord and 
I^ady l«.’s influence over her.” 

He besought my excuse fft detaining my attention so 
long. Upon his motion to go my two cousins came in. He 
took even a solemn leave of me, and a very resf^cetful one 
of tliem. 

1 had kept up my spirits to their utmost stretch. 1 desired 
my cousins to excuse me for a few minutes—his departure 
from me was too solemn; and I hurried up to my closet, 
and after a few involuntary .sobs a flood of tears relieved 
me. I besought, on ixiy knees, peace to the disturbed mind 
of the excellent Clementina, calmness and re.signation to my 
own, and safety to Sir Charles. And then, drying my eye.^ 
at the glass, 1 went downstairs to my cousins; and on their 
in()uiries (with looks of deep concern) after the occasion of 
my red eyes, I said, “All is over I All is over, my dear 
cousins. 1 cannot blame him: he is all that is noble and 
good —1 can say no more just now. The particulars you shall 
have from my pen.” * 

1 went upstairs to write, and except for one half-hour 
at dinner, and another at tea, 1 stopped not till 1 had 
done. 0 

And hers^, quite tired, uneasy, vexed with myself, yet 
hardly knowing why, I lay down my pen. “ Take what I have 
written, my dear cousin Reeve.s; if you can read it, do; and 
then despatch it to my Lucy.” 

ihit on second thoughts 1 will show it to the two 
ladies and ]..ord L. before it is%ent away. They will be 
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curious to knq^'Vwhat passed in a conversation where the 
critical circidhibnaes both of us were in recjuircd a delicacy 
which 1 am^not sure was so weir observed on my side as 
on his. 

1 shall, I know, have their pity; but let nolwdy who 
pities not -the noble Clementina, show any lor 

Hakkiet Hyron. 
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